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MANAGERS DENY 
FAMOUS ARTISTS 
ARE TO PERFORM 
IN RADIO SERIES 


Announcement of Victor 
Talking Machine Company 
Made Before Their Consent 
to Broadcasting Arrange- 
ment Had Been Obtained, 
They Claim — Anti-Radio 
Clause in Contracts Stipu- 
lates Appearances Cannot. 
Be Made Without Compen- 
sation, and This Was Not 
Agreed Upon, Is Further 
Statement of Concert 
Managements 


OME of the prominent artists an- 
nounced by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company for its series of 
radio concerts will not broadcast, 
according to the statements of New 
York concert managers who control 
their appearances, through anti- 
S radio clauses in contracts. The 
majority of the concert managers 
state that announcement of the 
artists’ names was made before their 
consent to the radio arrangement 
had been obtained. 

The anti-radio clause embodied in 
artists’ contracts stipulates that 
they may not perform for radio com- 
panies without compensation. In 
many cases, it is further agreed, the 
artist may not broadcast in any case 
without the consent of the concert 
managers. 


The Metropolitan Opera Company 
also has the power to forbid its singers 
to sing over the radio, but it is under- 
stood the Victor Company has come to 
an arrangement with the opera manage- 
ment by which the latter has given its 
consent to radio singing on the part of 
its artists. No such arrangement, how 
ever, has been made with concert man- 
agers, who claim the phonograph com- 
pany has not agreed to pay artists for 
performing at radio concerts. 

The first concert of the series was 
scheduled for the evening of Jan. 1. At 
the time MusICAL AMERICA went to press 
it was stated that John McCormack and 
Lucrezia Bori would sing at this concert. 

Dennis F. McSweeney, Mr. McCor- 
mack’s manager, announced that Mr. 
McCormack would receive no fee for this 
engagement. “I desire to contradict the 
statement,” Mr. McSweeney said, “which 
has appeared in several newspapers 
that John McCormack will receive 
a large fee for singing on the radio on 
New Year’s night. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. McCormack is not receiving one dol- 
lar for his services on this occasion. He 
agreed to sing for two reasons. First, 
as a favor to Calvin G. Child, who was 
the first man to offer him a big contract 
on his arrival in America in 1910 and 
who has been his close personal friend 
all the years since that time. Second, 
as a New Year’s greeting to his thou- 
sands of friends throughout the country. 
No arrangement has been made for fu- 
ture radio appearances by Mr. McCor- 
mack and it is unlikely that there will 


[Continued on page 2] 
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FLORENCE MACBETH 
American Coloratura Soprano, Whose Successes in Concert and in Leading Réles With the 


Chicago Civic Opera Company Have Placed Her in the Front Rank of Native Artists. 
(See Page 37) 


Stransky Quits State Symphony Post; 
Waghalter Appointed New Conductor 


TULLE LLL MLL MLR MLL 


OSEPH STRANSKY resigned his ron Fn ee ge 25 bigs Fifty- 
iti ourt treet, and will devote his time 
sareennapte Ciegsagetin haa eninge i in the future to it. Jacob Altschuler, 


manager of the State Symphony, said 
offices of the Society on Tuesday, Dec. 5 ee had 


that the change of conductors had come 
30. Ignaz Waghalter has been appointed 


about through a “friendly separation 
his successor and will lead the next con- nd perfect understanding” because the 
cert of the organization at the Metro- 


orchestra needed more time for rehearsal 
: than Mr. Stransky could devote to it. 

politan Opera House on Sunday after- 

noon, Jan. 4. 


When the Stransky collection of pic- 

tures was sold recently it became known 

The unexpected withdrawal of Mr. that the orchestral conductor was also 

Stransky, who has been associated with a noted art connoisseur. “So far,” he 

the orchestra since its founding in explained, “music has been my occupa- 

March, 1923, came, the conductor said, tion and pictures my hobby. Now the 
through the pressure of his other affairs. 
He recently purchased an interest in the 





reverse is true—I will still devote myself 
to.music, but only as an avocation.” 
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GREAT CHORUS IS 
ASSEMBLED BY N. Y. 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
FOR 100TH ‘MESSIAH’ 


Imposing Performance of 
Handel’s Famous Work Is 
Feature of Holiday Week in 
Manhattan — Albert Stoes- 
sel Conducts and Solo Parts 
Are Sung by Mabel Garri- 
son, Nevada van der Veer, 
Allen McQuhae and Royal 
Dadmun — Players from 
New York Symphony Aid 
with Hugh Porter at Organ 


ITH variously augmented 

church choirs, choral unions, 
music clubs and organizations of old 
and new birth singing Handel’s 
“Messiah,” from Maine to California, 
the Oratorio Society of New York 
was not alone in its hallelujatic 
glory Christmas night. But as the 
annual performance it gave in 
Carnegie Hall before a liberally pro- 
portioned audience of the faithful 
was one on an imposing scale, utiliz- 
ing, besides the 255 voices of the 
chorus, an orchestra of players from 
the New York Symphony and a 
quartet of widely known concert artists, 
it asked and receivéd 4 sure of rec- 
ognition beyond at of varfous other 
Christmas week? “Meggiahs” in New 
York. Moreoyey,/as thi¥/wWas the 100th 
performance byethis organization of the 
work that alniést madé an Irishman of 
England’s_ greatest- rman composer, 
the event has to be marked down in a 
rubric of its own in the annals of the 
Oratorio Society. 

Albert Stoessel, the conductor, had at 
his disposal resources admirably adapt- 
ed to his purposes. The soloists, Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Nevada van _ der 
Veer, contralto; Allen McQuhae, tenor, 
and Royal Dadmun, baritone—the lat- 
ter replacing Arthur Middleton, who 
was indisposed—were all artists with 
vocal gifts adaptable to oratorio sing- 
ing. The choral forces had _ been 
strengthened and freshened by nearly 
a hundred new voices. The orchestra, 
needless to say, was one as experienced 
as it was plastic. The organ was in the 
trustworthy care of Hugh Porter. 

The results were highly satisfying. 
Mr. Stoessel approached the music from 
its more vital side, and the chorus sang 
with the firmness and vigor which to- 
today seem most characteristic of Han- 
del. The pace was generally a brisk 
one and if there was some tedium for 
modern ears, that probably was due to 
the circumstance that (even when gen- 
erously cut, as on this occasion) the 
“Messiah” has the fault which Mark 
Twain found with the weather—there 
is too much of it. 

That, chorally, this was an excellent 
performance was attested by the cir- 
cumstance that the choral numbers 
which made the deepest impression were 
those which have the most of inherent 
beauty in the score—the peak being 
“Surely He hath borne our griefs,” a much 
more moving expression than the“Halle- 
lujah” chorus that Handel composed 
with tears streaming down his cheeks 
(so the story goes) “and thought he 
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William E. Walter Becomes 
of Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 


Director 
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‘HILADELPHIA, Dec. 27.—News of John 

Grolle’s resignation as director of the 
Curtis Institute of Music is followed by 
the announcement, made by Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Bok of the board of trustees, 
that his successor will be William E. 
Walter, manager of the Detroit Sym- 
phony. Mr. Walter will begin his new 
duties next May, when the Detroit or- 
chestral season closes. Mr. Grolle has 
been director since the Institute opened 
in October. 

Mr. Walter, who was born in Cleve- 
land, is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, and has been prominently 
identified with musical and newspaper 
work. Four years’ service on the staff of 
the New York Sun under the late 
Charles Dana followed two years of 
similar occupation. in Cleveland. Six 
years spent in New York in connection 
with the Globe and Commercial Adver- 
tiser, culminated in his appointment as 
music critic on the staff. 

Later, as press representative of the 
Boston Symphony, under C. A. Ellis, 


Mr. Walter became intimate with the 
administrative end of musical enter- 
prises, and for thirteen years was asso- 
ciated with the business staff of the 
Boston forces. He resigned in order to 
engage in welfare work in France with 
the American Army. It was while he 
was in Europe that Mr. Walter became 
American secretary to Paderewski at 
a time when the pianist was detained in 
Warsaw as a prisoner. 

Returning to America in 1920, Mr. 
Walter was appointed manager of the 
National Symphony in New York. A 
year later this organization was merged 
with the Philharmonic, but he remained 
with the society as an advisor. Man- 
agement of the Detroit Symphony was 
taken over by him in 1922. 

Mr. Grolle’s letter of resignation, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Bok, reads: 

“Inclosed please find my resignation 
as director of the Curtis Institute of 
Music. After giving the matter my 
best thoughts, I believe that my request 
to have the contract cover a period from 
March, 1925, to Sept. 1, 1926, was not 
only justifiable but necessary in order 
to give you the service that always has 
been such a great joy to me to render 
you. 

“The Curtis Institute is in its very 
infancy, as we have been teaching in 
the conservatory building only four 
weeks. This is the time when many 
details need to be developed and put on 
a business basis. Another important 
part of the work, the development of the 
morale of the faculty and the students, 
also needs much attention, while the de- 
velopment of the curriculum needs to 
receive a great deal of thought. 

“Another basic factor is the informa- 
tion the public should have concerning 
the fundamental idea upon which the 
Curtis Institute is based. It is the lat- 
ter principle especially that needs to 





Hoover Urges Better Music for 
Radio Programs 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 31.—Her- : 

bert Hoover, Secretary of : 
Commerce, has issued a statement 
urging immediate improvement in 
the quality of radio programs. 
According to Mr. Hoover, the pub- 
lic is given “an endless diet of 
jazz.” Mr. Hoover suggests that 
funds for the payment of talented 
musicians and singers be raised : 
by taxing the sale of radio goods : 
two per cent. This, he claims, 
would provide enough money to 
pay for daily programs of the best : 
skill and talent. “Radio,” “he adds, : 
“is becoming more important in : 
the life of the country every day. 
It is already one of the necessary 
adjuncts. Right now I think the 
most important thing is the im- 
provement of what is put on the 
air. It is not so much a question 
of growth, because that takes care 
of itself, so long as the material 
put out is really worth while. 
That is the most vital thing of 
all.” ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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William E. Walter 


receive our greatest consideration, be- 
cause, according to my opinion, it is the 
very life of the Institute, and in the end 
will prove to be the factor that will en- 
able the public to differentiate between 
the Curtis Institute and other institu- 
tions where excellent faculties are be- 
ing developed. As anyone familiar with 
school management will readily see, 
these problems cannot be solved by the 
director in the short time for which the 
contract was offered me, and as I am 
anxious to do justice to you and myself, 
I am not able to accept this contract. 
“Tt is therefore with genuine regret 


and with a feeling of great pain that I . 


have to send you my resignation, es- 
pecially so as I wanted to offer you my 
best and sincere self.” 


EIGHTY-ONE RECEIVE 
JUILLIARD AWARDS 


Foundation Announces List of 
Students Who Get 








Fellowships 
Eighty-one fellowships for the ad- 
vanced study of music have been 


awarded by the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation as a result of competitive exam- 
inations held last fall. The awards, 
which provide a tuition value of $1,000 
for the coming year, are given to stu- 
dents for study with teachers on the 
staff of the new conservatory estab- 
lished in October by the Foundation. 
The money is provided by the Juilliard 


Fund, which gives to the foundation the 
income from $10,000,000 to be used in 
furthering the advancement of music. 
Twenty-seven scholarships were granted 
for singing, thirty for pianists, fourteen 
for violinists and ’cellists and ten for 
students of musical composition. 

The board of examiners which passed 
on the ability of the applicants and 
awarded the fellowships consisted of 
Richard Aldrich, Chalmers Clifton, Law- 
rence Gilman, Henry Hadley, Charles 
Martin Loeffler and H. H. Bellamann, 
director of the Juilliard Conservatory. 

The teachers to whom the students 
have been assigned are: Marcella Sem- 
brich, Léon Rothier and Francis Rogers 
for singing; Olga Samaroff, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Josef Lhevinne, for 





[Continued on page 38] 





Washington Musicians Elect Officers 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.—A. C. Hayden 
has been re-elected president of the 
Musicians’ Protective Union, Local 161, 
for the eighteenth consecutive year. 
Other officers elected are: Raymond 
Hart, vice president; John E. Birdsell, 


? 


“wand 





secretary; Harry C. Manvell, treasurer; 
Donald Wade, sergeant-at-arms; Max 
Esberger, W. I. Jacoby, S. G. McAlister, 
C. V. Scofield, Ray Schroeder and H. E. 
Sokolove, directors; C. J. Benner, Frank 


== 


Fauth and W. W. Greenwell, tru:te:, i 


Delegates chosen to attend the natioy, 
convention at Niagara Falls are Jo}, 
E. Birdsell, Antonio Calfo and W. y 
Lynch. ALFRED T. Marks 





Managers Deny Artists Will Perform | 
on Programs to Be Broadcast by Radio 
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[Continued from page 1] 





be any unless the entire scheme of broad- 
casting is systematized and reorganized.” 

Mr. McCormack, Mr. McSweeney 
added, is prepared to stand by his 
brother artists in any action that they 
might see fit to take in the future. John 
T. Adams of the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau stated that Miss Bori would sing 
if Mr. McCormack did, but that neither 
she nor any other artist under his man- 
agement would continuéo broadcast for 
the Victor Company u gr the present 
arrangement. TF, 

George Engles, president of the New 
York Music Managers’ Association, said 
he believed such a series of radio con- 
certs would not only seriously affect the 
concert business but the amusement busi- 
ness in general. 


>» “It is obvious, I think,” he said, “that 


anyone who can sit comfortably at home 
listen to John McCormack and 
Lucrezia Bori over the radio for nothing 
will not go out in the cold on that night 
to a concert hallsor theater. I am only 
too happy that I*have no concerts sched- 
uled for that eyening. The opinion of 
the New York managers in this case, 
however, is not nearly so important as 
the attitude of the local managers. They 
are the people who will lose the — 
They will not be able to pérsuade people 
who have heard these artists over the 
radio to pay money to go to their con- 
certs in the near future and they cer- 
tainly will not be able to’ get an audience 
for any concerts they have scheduled for 
the evening of Jan. 1. 

“As a concrete example of this, I will 
repeat a conversation I overheard on the 
train after the announcement of the 
Victor Company was made. I am a com- 
muter, and consequently a radio fan. 
Behind me on the train were two men 
planning to stay‘at home on New Year’s 
Night to listenin on the concert. Why 
should they come all the way into town 
and pay. moneysfor entertainment when 
they could sit ‘comfortably by the fire 
and hear something probably. much bet- 
ter for nothing? . * ae: 

“The, attitude of the radio fan is un- 
derstandable. -He wants good things, 
and he should haye them; but that is no 
reason why the artists should per- 
form for nothing and.seriously endanger 
their box-office receipts for future con- 
certs.” 

Jascha Heifetz and Reinald Werren- 
rath were among the artists announced 
by the Victor Company who are under 
the management of the Wolfsohn Bu- 
reau. 

“They will not appear,’ Mr. Adams 
said, “neither will any other of my art- 
ists. It was a complete surprise to Mr. 
Werrenrath when he read in the papers 
that he would sing at these concerts. 
Neither he nor I had consented to his 
appearance. E. R. Johnson, president of 
the Victor Company, was quoted in the 
papers as saying that the artists would 
be paid for these appearances. Calvin 
Child, who approached the concert man- 
agers with the Victor Company’s propo- 
sition, did not offer compensation but 
said the series was solely for publicity 
purposes, to increase the sale of artists’ 
records. 

“Even if each artist should appear 
only once a year I think it would do 
inestimable damage. By the present 
arrangement millions of people, and I 
mean literally millions, can hear the con- 
certs free. I doubt if any of those people 
will pay two dollars or more for a seat 
and go to hear the artist again. They 
are much more likely to say, ‘Oh, I'll 
wait until he broadcasts again,’ and 
stay at home and turn on the radio. As 
I see it, there is no immediate solution. 
The situation can be solved only when the 
Government, or a radio board, limits the 
broadcasting radius of each station to, 
say, sixty or seventy miles. Then, if 
the artist is paid for a concert, it will 
be like a regular concert engagement. 
Moreover, he will be able to repeat in 
that district three or four times a year.” 

Maria Jeritza and Giovanni Martinelli 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau were 
named on the list given out by the Victor 
Company. They will not appear, F. C. 
Coppicus said, and neither will any other 
artist under our management. 


“The artists themselves do not way 
to broadcast, and I would not give m 
consent to their doing it,” he aii 
“Under the present arrangement th 
Victor Company is not offering to pa 
the artists; but even if it should, | 
should refuse, for the present, to perm 
my artists to appear, because I do ny 
see how you could judge the fee an; 
how the broadcasting could possibly hel) 
the concert business.” 

Amelita Galli-Curci and Tito Schip, 
were announced as soloists for the radi 
concerts, but their managers, Evans anj 
Salter,.state they have made no arrange. 
ments with the Victor Company and tha; 
these artists have not agreed to sing at 
the radio concerts. 

Mischa Elman, who was also scheduled 
to appear, “has not been invited either 
personally or through his management, 
Max Endicoff, his manager, stated. “We 
know absolutely nothing about the radi 
concerts except that Mr. Elman’s nan, 
was in the newspaper statement of the 
Victor Company. I have not been ap. 
proached about his appearance, and he 
is in California and knows nothing a 
all about the plan.” 

C. E. Gilpin of Concert Managemen 
Arthur Judson said that this burea 
would leave the question entirely to th 
artists to decide. 

“We have nothing to do with it,” lx 
stated. “The anti-radio clause was pu 
in the contracts chiefly because of th 
phonograph companies. If they ar 
willing to cancel it, the matter stand 
entirely between them and the artists 
As far as I can see, the effect of thi 
broadcasting plan would be worse for 
the other artists than for those who wer 
performing for the radio. If John Mec 
Cormack is appearing on the radio, an) 
other artist scheduled to give a concert 
the same night will have an empty house 
People would much rather sit at hom 
and hear Mr. McCormack for nothing 
than pay to hear an artist not a 
famous, no matter how good he mighi 
be.” 

No concerted action has been taken by 
the New York Music Managers’ Asso 
ciation in the matter, but Mr. Engle 
stated most of the managers seemed 10 
agree on the inadvisability of allowing 
their artists to perform by radio. | 

A similar plan has already been it- 
augurated by the Brunswick Phone 
graph Co., under whose auspices Florent 
Easton, Mario Chamlee and John Charie 
Thomas have recently made radio 4p 
pearances. It is impossible to judge # 
the present moment, the managers sal 
what, if any, effect this has had on tht 
concert business. m 

A further statement by the Vict 
company printed in the New York news: 
papers on Tuesday evening announce 
the following names for future radi’ 
appearances: Frances Alda, Harold 
Bauer, Emilio de Gogorza, Giuseppe @ 
Luca, Jeanne Gordon, Maria Jeritz, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Margaret Matzer 
auer, Ernestine Schumann  Heini, 
Miguel Fleta, Antonio Scotti, Rosa Po! 
selle and the Flonzaley Quartet. 





Stravinsky and Furtwiingler 
Here 


The New Year is bringing many ™! 
sicians to America. Igor Stravinsk 
was scheduled to arrive on the Pats 
on Jan. 3, to conduct New York Philha" 
monic Orchestra concerts. Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, another guest conduct! 
of the Philharmonic, arrived on Dec. 
on the Deutschland. On this ship 2 


came Friedrich Schorr, baritone, 
will sing at the Metropolitan. - 
The Caronia brings the London Str!" 
Quartet to give America more chamd! 
music. The Majestic brought bat 


Fritz Popper to spend the holidays with 


his wife, Maria Jeritza, soprano ot ™ 
Metropolitan Opera Company. J 
Lionel Tertis, English viola p'4¥° 


left Europe on the Aquitania on De 


24 to make a concert tour of Ameri 
with the quartet of which Harold Bave 
Bronislaw Huberman and Felix Salm” 
are the other members. 
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A Painter Looks at Music: Zuloaga and the Composers 
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) Examples of the Art of Ignacio Zuloaga, the Famous Spanish Painter, Now on a Visit to America. In the Center Is a Self-Portrait of Zuloaga. The Picture on the Left Is of Spain’s 


Beloved Belmonte, One of the Most Noted Bull-fighters. 


and the Reinhardt Galleries 


HERE is only one art, 
and that is my own,” 
the artist says to himself 
in all the legends. It is 
a saying often used in 
defense of the proverbial 
musician, who knows all the tenor 
arias, or all the violin virtuoso pieces, 
but has never read a book or seen a 
picture. He is not, however, despite 
the American Credo, universal. There 
are musicians who know that there 
are seven arts and there are painters 
who know music. Ignacio Zuloaga, 
the Spanish painter who has revived 
the tradition of Velasquez and Goya, 
is a student of music and musicians. 
In America, for the first time, he talks 








friends, of the musical movement in 
Spain to which he has given great 
impetus. 

In the provinces, high up in the moun- 
tains, searching for Gipsy types for his 
paintings, Zuloaga first heard the music 
of old Spain, the songs of the Gipsies 
and the peasants. “That folk music is 
to me,” he says, “the foundation of all 
music, particularly of modern music. 
[The new composers are turning to it 
more and more as they become race- 
conscious and seek to express the spirit 
f a people in music. It is real. 

“I loved the Spanish folk-songs and 

was afraid they were beginning to 
disappear. That should not happen. 
So Manuel de Falla and I—de Falla 
is one of my very best friends and one 
oi the most charming men in the world 
—organized a two days festival in Gra- 
nada. We sent word through the coun- 


try of the prizes we would offer for the 


r 


best folk-songs and the best singers. 
were hundreds of Gipsies and 
peasants in the Alhambra on those two 
and they brought forth some 
beautiful music. They came from as 
lar as eighty miles away over the moun- 


nere 


ugnts 


‘It was a real festival. Everyone 
» the native Spanish costume. You 
imagine how picturesque and color- 
t was and how delighted Falla and 
re with its success. We found some 
songs and ballads that have been 
ed down from generation to genera- 
among the Gipsies, songs that are 
r heard outside of Granada and 
seldom even there. 


“The Gipsies are a strange people. 
They are very anxious to remain differ- 
ent from the rest of the world. They 
do not take strangers into the inner 
circle. It is very hard to get them to 
play and sing for you. I have had un- 
usual opportunities to hear them. I 
used to go up in the mountains to live 


r 


On the Right Is a Portrait of Mrs. Otto Kahn in Spanish Costume. 


with them and paint their pictures. 
They considered me almost one of them. 
They began to lose self-consciousness, 
and as I stood there, painting, they 
would sit about the fire and sing. 
“Falla has collected many of their 
songs and arranged them. Some he has 
used as themes for his own works. He 
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Defined by Zuloaga as the True Spanish Type: A Portrait of the Artist’s Cousin 


Photos Are Reproduced by Courtesy of Mr. Zuloaga 


is a remarkable man, simple, gentle, as 
kind as he can be. He dwells with his 
sister in the hills above Granada, in a 
very unpretentious little house. They 
live very modestly. He has to, he has 
not very much money. One does not get 
rich composing music. But I think that 
even if he were very rich he would live 
simply, quietly. He is that kind of a 
person, 

“He is a great man, and, I believe, a 
great musician. He is even beginning 
to be appreciated in his native land. 
In Paris he gives concerts occasionally 
and they are always tremendous suc- 
cesses. He plays the piano, you know, 
very beautifully. Sometimes he has 
even had to give piano lessons to make 
money to live. It is too bad, isn’t it, 
that people who could do so much if 
they had leisure, must work to make 
money for food? But it will not last 
long. Falla will triumph over all 
obstacles.” 


Will Paint Sets for Falla 


Zuloaga had intended to do the sets 
for the new Falla opera “Retablo,” 
which will be presented as ‘Master 
Peter’s Puppet Show” by the League 
of Composers, in New York, this winter. 
It is a charming little opera of Don 
Quixote, enacted in part by marionettes, 
and the Spanish mise-en-scéne as well 
as the puppets attracted the painter. 
“T would have liked very much to do the 
sets,” he explains. “I would have liked 
to work with Falla, but I could not, this 
time. I was very busy and it had to 
be done immediately. We are going to 
do something together when I get back. 
I am not sure whether it will be an 
opera or a ballet, but I am very anxious 
to do it. I wish I could do more than 
that for Falla.” 

Zuloaga himself is very much like 
his description of Falla, simple and un- 
assuming. He is enthusiastic about his 
friends. He would do anything to heip 
them. As he talks of Falla and of 
Albefiiz, who also was one of his very 
good friends, you feel the warmth of 
the bond between them. He tells you 
with great joy that “Ravel and I have 
known each other for years. We come 
from the same country—we are both 
Basque—and we have a great deal in 
common.” 

The painter knows many musicians, 
in fact he seems to know all the musi- 
cians. He tells you of the last time he 
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KOUSSEVITZKY PLAYS 
STRAVINSKY SCORE 


“Le Sacre” and Novelties 
Enliven Holiday Week— 
“Messiah” Performed 


By Henry Levine 
Boston, Dec. 29.—Serge Koussevitzky 
introduced two new works to Boston 
audiences at the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, Dec. 26 and 27. 
first, a Suite from the opera “Christ? 





mas Eve” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, proved é 
charming music, richly orchestrated in © 


the characteristic vein of the composer. 
It is vivid in harmonic treatment, mel- 
odically ingratiating, and piquantly 
rhythmed. 

The other novelty was Rigel’s Sym- 


phony in D, played for the first time in 
America. It is eighteenth century mu- 
sic, unpretentious of course in orches- 
tral treatment, but dainty, light, and 
facile in musical content. It served as 
placid foil to Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre 
du Printemps” which followed. 

Though Mr. Koussevitzky released in 
great measure the rhythmic and tonal 
fury of the “Rite of Spring,” he curious- 
ly chose to hold in rein the impetuous 
and frenzied climaxes that give Stra- 
vinsky’s work its overpoweringly ele- 
mental sweep. 

To Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, the conductor brought subtle 
feeling for tonal shading and an ele- 
gance of phrasing. The first movement 
was played with firm pace and was 
strongly dramatized. The slow move- 
ment was played at a tempo slower than 
usually heard.—a characteristic method 
of treatment by Mr. Koussevitzky, who 
chooses to draw out his slow movements 
for the purpose of rounding phrases and 
bringing out details. 


“Messiah” Twice Sung 


The Handel and Haydn Society gave 
its annual pair of performances of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” at Symphony Hall on 
Sunday afternoon and Monday evening, 
Dec. 21 and 22. At both concerts, Sym- 
phony Hall was filled to capacity by 
audiences that look to these perform- 
ances as indispensable adjuncts of the 
Yuletide season. 

Twenty-five years ago Emil Mollen- 
hauer assumed the leadership of the 
Handel and Haydn Society when he 
conducted two performances of ‘“Mes- 
siah.” In honor of Mr. Mollenhauer, 
the Society expressed in the program its 
appreciation of its venerable conductor, 
attributing to his untiring and pains- 
taking work the excellence of the chorus 
of the Handel and Haydn Society. 

The large chorus, on its mettle, sang 
impressively, with full-bodied tone sen- 
sitively shaded to the conductor’s wishes, 
with keen attack and unanimous release, 
and with fervid sense of interpretation. 

The assisting soloists also contribut- 
ed to the success of the performances. 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander. soprano, 
sang with purity and flexibility of voice. 
Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto, sang 
with appropriate warmth and eloquence. 
Allen McQuhae’s tenor .singing merited 
the applause it received. and Frederick 
Millar acquitted himself with marked 
distinction in his bass recitatives and 
arias. George W. Stewart’s Boston 
Festival Orchestra under Mr. Mollen- 
hauer played Handel’s score with author- 
ity and beauty. 


Hercules Pascal in Recital 


Hercules Pascal, bass, sang in Jordan 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 21. 
Throughout his program of songs by 
Verdi, Carreri, Bizet, Koenemann, Sa- 
mara, Lambelet, and Moussorgsky, he 
disclosed a deep, resonant voice of im- 
pressive quality and roundness. He in- 
terpreted his songs with decided con- 
viction and imagination. Harry Whitte- 
more accompanied in musicianly fash- 
ion, and played effectively a group of 
solos. Hazel Clark, violinist, assisted 
with tastefully played groups of solos. 


Bohemian Club Honors Walter Damrosch 


The Bohemian Club paid tribute to 
Walter Damrosch in commemoration of 
his fortieth season as conductor of the 
New York Symphony at a dinner at the 
Hotel Biltmore on the evening of Dec. 
27. A souvenir bill bore engraved pic- 
tures of the orchestra as it appeared 
in 1885 and of Mr. Damrosch as he ap- 
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peared at that time and as he appears 
at present. A manuscript program of 
amusing trifles was given by the New 
York Symphony. Others who partici- 
pated were George Meader, Benjamin 
Kohon, Karl Riedel and Georges Bar- 
rére. Rubin Goldmark was the toast- 
master, who read many messages from 


absent notables, including telegrams 
from Mrs. Calvin Coolidge and William 
H. Taft. Other addresses were made 
by W. J. Henderson, music critic of the 
New York Sun, and Mr. Damrosch, who 
reviewed many interesting episodes of 
his long and distinguished career. About 
700 sguests were present. 





Wealthys*Cellist Builds Art Theater for 
Music:and Drama in Carmel-by-the-Sea 


fie 
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The Theater of the Golden Bough, Built dn 


by Edward G. Kuster, Who Is Dey 
Recitals Have Been Given at This . 
Summer 


AN JOSE, CAL., Dec. 6.—Long a 


Mecca for artists of the pen, pencil 
and brush, Carmel-by-the-Sea now has 
an ideal home for the arts of music ate 
drama in the Theater of the Golden 
Bough, which has been called the most 
beautiful intimate theater in 
country. et 

The theater is the pride and hobby of 
its builder,» Edward G. Kuster, a ’celfist 


i@ ‘Himself to Artistic Productions. 
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Photos by Lewis Josslyn 
Equipped with All Modern Improvements 
Many 
Playhouse Since It Was Opened Last 


Maurice Browne held a school of the 
theater in the Golden Bough during the 
summer months, and so successful was it 
that he resumed the work in October and 
will continue his classes during the win- 
ter. Mr. Kuster directs a group of Car- 


this, mel players in performances between 
. *) Mr. Browne’s productions, and since the 
“opening of the house last June, Annie 


Louise David, harpist, Lawrence Strauss, 


who forsook his professional labors for tenor, Radiana Pazmor, contralto, Ellen 


the quiet and beauty of Carmel, where’ | 
interested in the. 


he became actively 
Forest Theater and assisted in the pk 
duction of many of the plays sta 
there. But Carmel had no adequ 
means of housing indoor productions. 
Mr. Kuster has supplied their need at 
a cost of $50,000. 

Built in distinctive style, with a 
smooth stucco finish inside and out, the 
Theater of the Golden Bough achieves in 
simplicity and beauty of line a decided 
charm. It seats 400 and every wicker 
chair affords the auditor a full and un- 
obstructed view of the stage. The stage 
itself is in two sections—the main part 
at the back of the proscenium, and a 
fore-stage, a few steps lower than the 
principal one and extending forward 


into the auditorium, which is used for, 


chamber music and recitals or plays of 
an intimate nature. 

There is no orchestra pit. The mu- 
sicians who supply incidental music are 
housed in a room under the fore-stage, 
and a periscope arrangement makes it 
possible for them to followethe . action. 
The lighting system is moder andsgom- 
plete for the stage, and “the amdito- 
rium is illuminated entirely by iMdirect 
lighting. Beneath the stage are work- 
enone where all needed scenery may be 
uilt. 


*, 


dwards, pianist, and other musicians 
ave given recitals there. Mr. Kuster 
himself occasionally takes his ’cello and 
assists the artists in ensemble numbers. 

The story of the Theater of the Golden 
Bough has spread so rapidly during the 
past four months that ‘Mr. Kuster has 


«had letters about it from all parts of tne 


United States, and visitors have become 
so numerous that a special hour has ha@ 
to be set aside for them. 

Every morning at eleven-thirty Mr. 
Kuster opens the doors to transient 
guests and personally conducts a tour of 
the building. Beginning with an organ 
solo to demonstrate the.tone of the organ 
and the acoustics of the building, Mr. 
Kuster demonstrates the stage lighting 

its immumerable color effects, 


ee. afterwards pilots those interested 


through that domain known as “back- 
stage.” The theater is destined to bring 
still eater renown to Carmel and to 
its builder and manager; who has estab- 
lished it as an artistic, not a.commercial, 
enterprise, ‘MARJORY M. FISHER. 





Mischa Levitzki willegive a concert in 
Aurora, N. Y., on Jan. 9, and on Jan. 13 
will be heard in Carnegie Hall. Beetho- 
ven’s “For Elise” will be played by him 
at this recital at the request of a little 
girl now studying music in New York. 


ANCIENT WORKS ARE 
GIVEN BY STOKOWSKI 


Harpsichord Solos Made Fea. 
ture of Program for 
Philadelphia 


By H, T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29.—A program 
with music by Beethoven as its most 
modern feature was given by the Phila. 


delphia Orchestra on Friday afternooy 
and Saturday evening of last week iy 
the Academy of Music, with Wanda, 
Landowska as soloist. The fine talent 
of this artist was effectively set in , 
list that included numbers by Purcell, 
Bach, Handel, Haydn and Mozart, with 
a mere hint of the development of dram. 
atic music in the “Egmont” Overture. 
There was no symphony. 

Mme, Landowska, with a reproduction 
of a harpsichord, displayed its possibil- 
ities and resources in Bach’s Concerto 
in F Minor, a work of much grace and 
charm, especially in the poetic slow 
movement. This number was exquisite. 
ly paves. A further exhibition of her 
ability was exhibited in the durable and 
serene Concerto in D Minor by Mo- 
zart. 

Leopold Stokowski, conducting, opened 
the program with a novelty, a brief 
Trumpet Prelude by Purcell, the for- 
midable difficulties of which were ad- 
mirably mastered by Sol Cohen and 
Morris Lein. The particular beauty of 
the strings was disclosed in Pastora! 
Symphony from Handel’s “Messiah” and 
in a tuneful Andante Cantabile from 
Haydn’s Quartet, Op. No. 2. 

After this banquet of classicism, it 
was inevitable that “Egmont” should 
suggest “the younger generation knock. 
ing at the door.” The unusual program 
was cordially received and Mme. Lap- 
dowska was warmly applauded. 


MILWAUKEE DELAYS 
ORCHESTRA PROJECT 


Abandons Plan for This Year, 
While Looking to 
Future 
By Cc. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 27.—The plan for 
promoting a season of concerts by the 
Milwaukee Civic Orchestra has _ been 


dropped for this year, although plan: 
are actively under way for raising mone} 
to carry on a more elaborate concert 
course for three years, beginning in th 
fall of 1925. 

Promoters of the local orchestra de- 
cided it would be difficult to maintain two 
orchestra campaigns at the same time,— 
one to finance needs for this season and 
the other to meet needs for three years. 

The work of the orchestra board is 
now concentrated on securing a guar- 
antee of several thousand dollars from 
the city treasury, to be used only in case 
of deficits. If this plan succeeds, it wil! 
be used as the basis of a subscription list 
of $50,000 or more per year from 
private citizens. 

Carl Eppert, conductor, voiced the 
opinion that the concerts should not be 
dropped, even though preparations were 
being made for a larger program. How- 
ever, the board of directors decided t0 
concentrate on only one project,—that 
of financing the orchestra over a longer 
period of time. Mr. Eppert says the 
only way to build up an experienced 
orchestra is to employ the same men 
year after year and that this is often 
impossible when the tenure of players 
is uncertain. He consented, however, t° 
the revised progrdm. 














National Teachers Open Annual! 


Convention 


St. Louis, Dec. 30.—With a record 
attendance of 400, the National Assoc! 
ation of Music Teachers opened its forty- 
sixth annual conference here, on the 
morning of Dec. 29. Dr. Max Meyer, 
professor of psychology, demonstrateé 
quarter tone music on an organ espe 
cially built for playing quarter-ton¢ 
scores. In the afternoon of the first day 
Herbert Witherspoon conducted an 10 
teresting conference in voice and Albert? 
Jonas one in piano. In the evening 
there was a stirring piano recital bY 
Rudolph Ganz. HERBERT W. Cos! 
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Tracing the Tendencies of Contemporary Italian Opera 


Development of the Thematic 
Element Represents a De- 
parture from the Leitmotif 
of Wagner — Themes No 
Longer Used as ‘Visiting 
Cards” for Dramatis Personze 


of Modern Creators. 








Editorial Note: The following 
article by Gino Marinuzzi was first 
presented for consideration of mu- 
sicians and music-lovers in the 
form of a lecture under the aus- 
pices of the Wagnerian Associa- 
tion of Buenos Aires. It is here 
translated from the Italian by Alice 
Joyson. 


Coesenaeeeeanennasaqente TC a 


By GINO MARINUZZI 


HAT is the musical 
movement in Italy to- 
day, what are the ten- 
dencies of the young 
authors, what is the 
direction in which the 
theatrical opera turns? 

The works of Giacomo Puccini and 
Pietro Mascagni and other musicians 
of the same epoch, Giordano, Fran- 
chetti, are well known. In these 
composers the tendencies have al- 
ways been different. 

While Puccini places confidence in the 
thematic element, giving his characters 
along with a personal motif, what he 
jestingly called a visiting card, Pietro 
Mascagni seeks to give his various crea- 
tures different accents which often ac- 
quire a genuine expressive force. 

Among the contemporary composers, 
Zandonai, although infinitely richer in 
resources, in rhythm and in medium than 
the preceding two, also often follows the 
thematic arrangement, giving each per- 
son a motif which denotes a character or 
a state of mind; while another, Monte- 
mezzi, at times frees himself from these 
proceedings and succeeds, with incisive 
and characteristic rhythms, in givin 
strength and life to the psychologica 
being of his personages. For example, 
the fierce, blind Archibaldo of “L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re.” 

I shall not stop, however, with these 
composers because, although they have 
given worthy lyric works of extraordi- 
nary interest to the stage, although they 
have developed principally the sym- 
phonic part in their works, enriching 
them also from the point of view of 
harmony, they have not, at bottom, 











f altered the direction of the lyric drama, 


although the “Conchita” of Zandonai, 
which is too seldom performed, presents 
to me a real artistic interest and is 
superior to all his other musical produc- 
tions. 

Among. those who today attempt the 





Francesco Malipiero 
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GINO MARINUZZI 


Distinguished Italian Composer and Conductor, Whose “Jacquerie” Was Produced by the 


Chicago Opera Company. 
Conductor of Great Gifts 


theater in Italy with more or less daring 
or research into new means of expres- 
sion and with more or less fortune is 
Respighi, forceful and ingenious musi- 
cian who passes easily from chamber 
music to opera, from opera to symphonic 
poem, and whose “Belfagor” was recent- 
ly given at the Scala, kindling animated 
and fruitful discussion. Respighi’s 
technic, like that of almost all the other 
recent Italian musical powers, is truly 
vigorous. 

De Sabata, now director of the orches- 
tra at the Monte Carlo Theater, gave 
at the Seala a few years ago “Macigno”’ 
(The Rock), a strong work with dra- 
matic and expressive part for the chorus 
and an achievement interesting for har- 
monic daring and for the variety of 
rhythm and polyphony. In this opera 
the chorus reaches heights really im- 
pressive. 

* * af 

HE importance which the chorus oc- 

cupies on the Italian lyric stage to- 
day truly represents a triumph for the 
young school. The choruses of Pizzetti’s 
“Phedra” and “Deborah” are magnificent 
examples of their kind. In “Ombra”’ 
(The Shadow) of Don Giovanni dell’ 
Alfano, the mob has wails of violent 
anger and the tumult of persons and of 
souls is given with such efficacy that 
it gives a sense of terror. Then, too, in 
my “Jacquerie”—why hide it?—especial- 
ly at the end of the first act, I en- 
deavored to express the many feelings 
which agitate a people in slavery, yearn- 
ing for liberty. 

Two years ago Adriano Lualdi’s “La 
figlia del re” (The Daughter of the 
King) was given at the Regio in Turin. 
He himself wrote the libretto, a piece 
of excellent workmanship, as is the 
music, which fluctuates between a tend- 
ency to lyricism and unrestricted bom- 
bast. 

Two composers, Malipiero and Bra- 
tella, merit special notice, the first for 
his keen sense of the theater, of which 
an interesting example is “The Seven 
Songs,” seven brief scenes in which are 
gathered seven moments of life. The 
sole connection between the _ scenes 
(which are almost cinema-like) is the 


He Is Familiar to 


Audiences in America as an Opera 


poetic thread, and the music may be 
classed with the best and most sincere 
works of Malipiero. He continues to 


give proofs of his talent with other 
works of a different kind, like “San 
Francesco” and “Orfeide.” Sometimes 


the music of Malipiero suggests a gro- 
tesque view of life and at times seems 
distorted and crooked, like an image re- 
flected in a concave mirror. When the 
“Seven Songs” were performed at the 
Paris Opéra they left the public some- 
what confused and bewildered. 

Bratella, however, aims for the opera 
inspired by the popular song, and he 
himself defines “Roselina dei Vergoni” 
(presented several years ago at the 
Comunale in Bologna) in these words: 
Dramatic violence, unhindered expres- 
sion, brutal symphonic unity. What is 
more, the constant use of the popular 
song, stylized and distorted. 

* + * 


HE Wagnerian leitmotif, having 

reached its best application and its 
greatest artistic development in Wagner 
himself, must rebuild itself or die. 

Now, Pizzetti, although he employs 
the thematic element—it is even the 
magna pars of his manner of composing 
—does not make it rigidly a system but 
employs it freely to create, be it the 
state of mind of his character, be it the 
surroundings which enclose him; and in 
general it is not a question of themes 
distinctively melodious but, more than 
anything else, of rhythmic forms, very 
brief, of thematic cellules susceptible to 
a thousand transformations; altogether 
like a symphonic guide for the composer 
through the drama, like a_ variation 
which often increases and diminishes 
and occupies a great part of a given 
scene, giving unity to the composition 
or giving life to an entire episode. 

Let us examine for a moment one of 
the cellules: the theme of the mob in 
“Deborah.” It is composed of three trip- 
lets of quavers in agitated and uneasy 
rhythm and seems to me to have nothing 
of the exotic. Such rhythms are found 
in abundance not only among our people 
but also among our composers of the 
past. For example, there is one similar 
in Domenico Scarlatti. Let us see Piz- 





Subtle Structure of Alfano’s 
‘‘Sakuntala’’ Renders Percep- 
tion of Themes Difficult— 
Pizzetti Gives the Stage the 
First Real Italian Music Drama 


—‘‘Deborah”” Has Point of 


Contact with “Boris.” 


zetti’s variations. The people anxious . 
; the people surrounding Hever, the 
crafty one. Here the theme becomes sus- 
picious interrogation with cryptic pauses. 
Hever, the traitor, in the two scenes in 
which he takes part in the first and sec- 
ond acts, sings and declaims in themes 
entirely different for each scene, but a 
personal motif is substituted for the tor- 
turous atmosphere, viscous as a serpent, 
which surrounds him, revealing a turbu- 
lent state of mind. There comes the 
wrath of Ayriel, son of people, and when 
the same feeling takes hold of the mob 
the theme becomes more violent and 
energetic, reaching the height of its 
force shortly before the appearance of 
Deborah. 

Then in the prelude to the last act 
we find again the echoes of the fierceness 
of the people, and also in the tale of 
Sisera. But when Deborah appears a 
further variation in theme presents itself 
in the form of a solemn largo. Even 
Deborah has no personal motif but comes 
as an exponent of the will of all the 
people. And therefore, so to speak, the 
savage vengeance of the people, having 
passed through the mind of Deborah, is 
changed into inflexible will without pity. 

Finally there is another form of varia- 
tion to add to that of the mob, drunken 
with hatred and with blood, a variation 
which is a florid Hallelujah when the 
people take possession of the body of 
Sisera. It has been said and written that 
this part makes one think of Mous- 
sorgsky; in reality the resemblance lies 
only in one beat of the orchestra in the 
first act of “Boris.” And as from the 
thematic cellule of the mob we have a 
series of symphonic variations, so also 
from the heroic song of Sisera Pizzetti 
takes elements which he moulds and 
transforms. 

In the prelude to the third act a 
funeral echo combined with the blow- 
ing of the wind are the first two meas- 
ures of the cry of joy of the hero beaten 
by the ire of God and the people. When 
Sisera relates the flight there is the 
fourth beat of the song transformed into 
a nightmare of terror. Thematic ele- 
ments, in other words—not entire themes 
—which describe a state of mind or a 
place and which serve the composer 
more than the public, since the latter 
can rarely recognize them. 

* ™ * 


HIS is even more delicate in Alfano, 
mueh of whose “Sakuntala” can be 
read without the reader recognizing the 
variations generated from a_ single 
theme. In reality the tissue of it is 
symphonically thematic. But the changes 





[Continued on page 30] 





Ildebrando Pizzetti 
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Holidays Diminish Recitals But New York’s Music Goes On 


MM cc 


Half a Score of Events in Week, 
Instead of That Many in a 
Day—Programs Range from 
Orthodox to a Further Ex- 
cursion in Concert Jazz and 
an Illustration of New Visual 


Art 






days brought a virtual 
cessation of concert- 
giving in New York, 
but those were the 
days when it was pos- 
sible for recitalists to pick their 
dates so as not to conflict with other 
musical events. Christmas week saw 
a marked decline in the number of 
singers, instrumentalists and cham- 
ber music organizations appearing 
in the several concert halls, but 
there remained half a score of events 
in seven days, exclusive of the or- 
chestral concerts and the unflagging 
succession of operas at the Metro- 
politan. Song recitals by Theo 
Karle and Karolyn Wells Bassett, 
another of the Artistic Mornings at 
the Plaza, a concert by the Flonza- 
leys at Washington High School, 
Ernest Hutcheson’s fourth recital in 
his survey of piano music, and a 
joint violin and piano recital by 
André Polah and Richard Singer, 
were programs of the usual kind, 
supplemented by another of Paul 
Whiteman’s excursions into concert 
jazz, by an old-fashioned mixed pro- 
gram in which five performers ap- 
peared, and by a Clavilux recital by 
Thomas Wilfred, devoted to further 
experiments in visual compositions 
in color. ° 


Theo Karle’s Recital 


Few singers of the season have se- 
lected as good material as Theo Karle, 
a tenor of real artistry, presented in 
his recital in Aeolian Hall the evening 
of Dec. 23. There was solid worth in 
each of his four groups and a suffi- 
ciency of variety and contrast, though 
this was not one of those Cook’s tours 
in music that embrace all lands and 
languages. The singer was content with 
English, Italian and German, using the 
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vernacular for a interesting 
Russian group. 

Few, also, have been the recitalists 
who have sung with the utter ease of 
the Pacific Coast tenor. Mr. Karle’s 
production, though not uniformly feli- 
citous as to quality of tone and fault- 
lessness of pitch, was as near effortless 
as singing well may be. It erred in this 
direction, in that his excess of restraint 
took from some of his numbers a desir- 
able sense of concentration, and no- 
where during the program was there 
felt the sting of an emotional whip- 
lash. There were many very beautiful 
quiet effects, though frequently the 
tenor sang these with almost closed lips, 
thereby sacrificing his naturally good 
enunciation. Also there was a trace of 
vibrato, especially in his lower voice, 
which seemed to bespeak over-relaxation. 
Such trouble as he had with the pitch 
was almost entirely in the transitional 
place between his easy middle voice and 
his ringing upper tones. His legato 
was altogether admirable and there were 
details of phrasing and of treatment of 
rather difficult melodic turns that ex- 
cited the highest admiration. 

Mr. Karle had the poise and style for 
everything he undertook, whether he 
sang Mozart, Paradies, Purcell, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Strauss, 
Moussorgsky, or Bridge. Perhaps the 
most appealing singing of the evening 
was in Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steppe” 
which was altogether admirable in tone, 
diction, poise, and interpretative effect. 
Though not so flawlessly done, Griffes’ 
“Lament of Ian the Proud” was an- 
other song to dilate the feelings—one 
of the noblest and most poignant any 
American composer has written. 

Mr. Karle’s audience was an ex- 
tremely cordial one, and bestowed its 
applause whole-heartedly upon’ the 
tenor and his artist accompanist, Frank 
La Forge, two of whose songs were 
among the program numbers. It is 


very 


always a pleasure to note how Mr. La 
Forge unifies the accompaniments with 
the vocal line and those he gave Mr. 
Karle were of his best. o F. 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


Duets had something more than their 
usual place on the program of the 
fourth of the Artistic Mornings which 
Andres de Segurola is sponsoring at 
the Plaza, this one taking place Dec. 
26. In addition to numbers for two 
pianos played by Vera Brodsky and 
Hanna Leftkowitz, talented misses who 
would appear to be embarking on a very 
promising joint career, there was a 
momentary and very attractive uniting 
of the voices of Toti dal Monte and 
John Charles Thomas in the “La ci 
darem” from “Don Giovanni,” by way 
of supplementing the highly pleasur- 
able singing which each of these artists 
had previously vouchsafed in_ solo 
groups. 

The discovery that Mme. dal Monte 
is a gifted singer of Mozart, something 
of a rarity among voices of the type, 
was perhaps the most rewarding experi- 
ence of the: concert. In the Aria of 
Suzanna from “Nozze di Figaro.” she 
sang with the style-and refinement and 
the smooth fluidity of tone requisite to 
give this music ‘the aristocracy of 
beauty it demands. The soprano sang 
also the Venetian Carnival Variations 
and songs by Cesti and de Lorenzis with 
similar poise and skill, though in the 
florid work of the first of these there 
was manifest the tendency to a metallic 
hardness in the upper voice previously 
noted in her operatic singing. 

Mr. Thomas sang the aria, “Prom- 
esse de mon avenir” from Massenet’s 
“Le Roi de Lahore” rather roughly, his 
voice having a suggestion of cold, but 
subsequently in numbers by Bridge, 
Howell, Cadman, Curran and Mana- 
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Christmas Season Reduces New York 


Orchestral Concerts to a Minimum 


VOUUAAUTTAUOEANNUUUOUOOLAGGOOAGOUUAOUOEOGUAU OO REOAANANOOUUOOUGEOAUOTEEAU ATTA 


HE first half of the concert season 
drawing to an end when orchestras 
change their conductors, added to the 


doldrums of the Christmas _ season, 
only two orchestral concerts. being 
given in New York last week; one of 


these was the final appearance here of 
the young French conductor Vladimir 
Golschmann with the New York Sym- 
phony, and the other, the veteran Phil- 
harmonic under its assistant conductor, 
Henry Hadley. Both concerts were well 
attended and both had the assistance of 
excellent soloists, Myra Hess playing 
with the former and Ruth Breton with 
the latter. 


Myra Hess with Symphony 
New York Symphony, Vladimir Gol- 


schmann, guest-conductor, Myra Hess, 
pianist, soloist. Aeolian Hall, Dec. 28, 
afternoon. The program: 

Overture to “Der Freyschiitz’’....Weber 


Excerpts from “Castor and Pollux,”’’ 


Rameau 

Concerto No. 4, in G......... Beethoven 
Miss Hess 

“The Spider’s Banquet’”......... Roussel 


Suite from “The Fire-Bird”. .Stravinsky 


In this, the last of his six concerts 
with the New York Symphony, Mr. 
Golschmann had a highly successful 


afternoon. The focal point of interest, 
and of pleasure, however, was the en- 
chanting playing of Myra Hess whose 
lovely tone and exquisite sense of line 
and phrase, with something less easily 
definable contributing to the music the 
essence of her personality, shamed at 
times the somewhat over-eager but still 
plodding orchestral accompaniment. 
The Roussel work, music for a ballet- 
pantomime, had charm, fancy, sym- 
pathy, wit and a considerable measure 
of individuality as Mr. Golschmann pre- 
sented it—a very likable example of 
Gallic lightness and imagination turned 
to semi-descriptive purposes. Its several 
movements—Prelude, “Entrance of the 
Ants,” “Dance of the Butterfly,” “Hatch- 
ing of the Ephemera; Dance of the 


Ephemera” and “Funeral March of the 
Ephemera,” with a closing reverie as 
“night falls on the solitary garden’”— 
scarcely go beyond the connotations of 
their titles in search of any very solid 
musical substance, but the deftness with 
which they are presented is its own jus- 
tification. 

The “Firebird” suite was vigorously 
and spiritedly played, leaving the ear 
tingling from its rhythmic assaults and 
its vinaigrous harmonies. The Rameau 
excerpts, fortunately, came _ earlier. 
They, too, were well played. i 


Ruth Breton and the Philharmonic 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Henry Had- 
ley, conductor; Ruth Breton, violinist, 
soloist, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 28, after- 
noon. The program: 


Overture, “Roman Carnival’’..... Berlioz 

Suite, “From the Garden of Hellas,” 
Ballantine 

Concerto for Violin in A Minor, 
Glazounoff 

Miss Breton 
Symphony No. 2, in E Minor, 
Rachmaninoff 


Mr. Hadley has conducted both the 
Ballantine piece and the Symphony at 
recent concerts, and the good old “Car- 
naval Romain” is no stranger. All three 
were given excellent readings and the 
Symphony especially had in its perform- 
ance much that was of considerable 
beauty showing Mr. Hadley’s musician- 
ship and his command of his forces. 

Interest naturally centered in the first 
appearance here with orchestra of Miss 
Breton who made a successful début in 
recital during October. Her playing ex- 
hibited all the good things it promised 
at her previous hearing, excellent 
phrasing, a musicianship that bodes well 
for future appearances, and a generally 
agreeable attitude to her work and to 
her audience. In fact, few players of 
recent date have given more pleasure 
both to ear and eye than Miss Breton, 
and this is not merely a matter of tech- 
nical facility but of the things that lie 
behind it that make concert appearances 
really worth while. The audience was 
loud in its applause both of Mr. Hadley 
and of the soloist. J. D. 


GREET PAVLOWA IN 
COLORFUL BALLETS 


Popular Danseuse Gives Week 
of Interesting Spectacles 
at Manhattan 


Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russ 
returned to the Manhattan Opera House 
for a week’s engagement beginning oy 
Dec. 22, presenting familiar choreo- 
graphic arrangements and divertisse- 
ments. One of the features was the 
two-act ballet, “Don Quixote” in which 
the organization was seen earlier in the 
season. The work, which might as we!! 
be called “Lorenzo the Magnificent” or 
“Baldur the Beautiful” as far as any 
semblance of plot is concerned, was ad- 
mirably interpreted by Mr. Domoslaw- 
ski as the melancholy Don, while Mme. 
Pavlowa was seen as the Innkeepe,’s 
Daughter and Dulcinea, though it is 
open to question if Cervantes would 
have recognized the iatter. However, 
there was some decorative scenery and 
much good dancing by Pavlowa, Novi- 
koff and Volinine, and good music by 
someone named “Minkus.” 

Throughout the week Mme. Pavlowa 
was applauded by large audiences for 
her delightful dancing and her no less 
entrancing pantomime. Other artists 
who assisted her in solo dances besides 
those mentioned were Mr. Painowski, 
Hilda Butsova, Mr. Oliveroff, Miss 
Rogers, Miss Stuart and Mr. Varjinsky. 
The program on the opening night, be- 
sides “Don Quixote,” included seven 
divertissements, one of which was the 
ever popular “Swan.” On _ Tuesday 
“Amarilla” with music by Glazounoff 
and Drigo was given; Christmas Eve, 
“Sleeping Beauty” with Tchaikovsky’s 
music, and “Fairy Doll” by Bayer and 
others. Christmas Matinée, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Snowflakes” was given. Christ- 
mas night, Friday night and Saturday 
Matinée, “Don Quixote” was repeated, 
and Saturday evening, “Fairy Doll” and 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance.” 








Wisconsin Singers Present Christmas 
Music 


APPLETON, WIs., Dec. 27.—The Schola 
Cantorum of Lawrence College gave its 
first concert of the season recently. One 
hundred and fifty singers comprise the 
membership and under Dean Carl Wat- 
erman they sang with good tone quality 
and fine regard for shading. Saint- 
Saéns’ “Christmas Oratorio” and other 
works appropriate to the Christmas sea- 
son comprised the program. Soloists 
were B. Fred Wise, tenor, of Chicago; 
Mrs. R. E. Widrig, contralto, of Green 
Bay; Isabel Wilcox, soprano, and Car! 
McKee, baritone. of Appleton. Lavw- 
rence Memorial Chapel was filled to ¢a- 
pacity with an audience that gave evi- 
dence of keen enjoyment. The Lawrence 
Conservatory Orchestra played the ac 
companiments. 
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Interpreting the Spirit of America 
Through Music, Architecture and the 
Short Story—What O’Brien’s Ten Year 
Analysis of Magazine Tales Reveals— 
How Bobbed Hair May Interfere with 
the Progress of a Young Virtuoso—A 
Pianist Who Wasn’t Upset, Though His 
Taxi Was—A New Situation in Radio 
—Constructive Work in Municipal 
Support of Bands—Musicians Appreci- 
ate Color Organ—Candid Criticism— 
The Tenor Sings a Stopped Tone 


Dear MuSICAL AMERICA: 

Like literature and architecture, mu- 
sical composition mirrors the spirit of 
a country. 

Your friend on the street will tell you 
without hesitation that the keynote of 
these United States is “Optimism.” Or, 
if he is a true Babbitt he will use the 
word “idealism.” 

If his brain-casing was moulded dur- 
ing the era of nice Queen Vic he would 
at once tell you that ours is a race of 
“practical idealists’’— whatever that 
means. 

We picture ourselves, then, as these 
happy creatures, “Optimists,” or as those 
mysterious, shadowy phantoms, “prac- 
tical idealists.” Most Europeans picture 
Americans as prosy, bragging money- 
grubbers. 

None of these kindly definitions seems 
to fit; perhaps the truth lies midway. 
Let us try elsewhere to interpret the 
spirit of America. 

Our architecture tells a better story: 
the emerging of a recognizable, daring 
personality out of the menagerie of Old 
World forms. As yet this new urge is 
conspicuous only in a few of our centers; 
most American communities are still ad- 
dicted to the ginger-bread era of archi- 
tecture, or to a curious blend of all the 
classic orders, executed in a bewildering 
variety of materials and colors. 

The new school tells of a composite 
people grappling with new ideas and new 
material, and rising triumphant. 

There is no definitive American music. 
A certain idiom of the sentimental type 
has been stamped as “American,” but 
the musician may easily trace the En- 
glish and German ancestry of the 
Nevins, de Koven, Bond, American- 
ism, Even the “folk” airs of Foster lack 
the true tang of the New World. 

Nor is it possible to listen to the so- 
phisticated measures of a MacDowell, 
a Chadwick, a Parker, a Whithorne, a 
Sowerby, a Patterson, a Hadley, and say 
with conviction, “Here is American 


music.” 
* * * 


These workers in the larger form have 
one foot planted firmly on German or 
French soil while the other foot is gin- 
gerly set down in Yankeeland, or the 
Negro’s South, or the wild Indian’s West 
-a pretty wide straddle. 

The much-vaunted composer of Ameri- 
can jazz is mostly American by courtesy 


of citizenship papers. The over-praised 
jazz seoring is invariably the work of 
excellent foreign musicians; it is an open 
‘cret in New York that some of the 
best of these arrangements are done by 

clever. Italian and a German. One 





of the most talented of the American 
jazz composers is George Gershwin. He 
has taken up the study of composition, 
I hear, with Rubin Goldmark, sound ex- 
ponent of the best European schools. 

Our musical mirror reflects a misty 
picture of a rather dishevelled, earnest 
young fellow who is trying on alternate- 
ly the colorful costumes of ancient and 
modern Europe. 

I cannot agree with Walter Dam- 
rosch’s opinion as expressed at the Bo- 
hemian Club’s dinner to him last Satur- 
day. Mr. Damrosch said: “I confess I 
often hear in modern music what I would 
call a solemn, dyspeptic discontent; a 
kind of black hatred of life and humanity 
which seems to me far removed from the 
elevated emotion music should arouse.” 

Mr. Damrosch, confuses, I think, 
“dyspeptic discontent” with the restless, 
eternal interrogation of the age; the 
composers to whom he refers are chiefly 
Europeans. 

American music, then, cannot help us 
much in our quest for the real spirit, 
the real essence, of the country. 


e @'e 

American literature as represented by 
the short story is a clearer mirror of 
native manners and art than either music 
or architecture. Thanks to the industry 
of Edward J. O’Brien, who has been 
reading, sifting and appraising short 
stories in American magazines for ten 
years, the musician is enabled to get a 
better insight into the innards of 
America. 

Our writers are bolder and freer 
spirits than our composers. O’Brien’s 
ten years’ experience with American 
writers has taught him some surprising 
things. He has discovered no vast “op- 
timism” in American creative life; he 
finds instead a general feeling of re- 
pression, a prevailing sense of fear. 

“We are afraid of ourselves, afraid to 
be ourselves, afraid to be different,” says 
O’Brien. But let him deliver his mes- 
sage to the musician: 

“T have not chosen them (the tales) 
for their sadness, and I have searched 
untiringly for stories that had joy, but 
I have seldom found them. 

“Prisoned emotions have shaped the 
American short story to the realism of 
unwilling acceptance or to the romantic- 
ism of escape. 

“We are a people who feel trapped 
and who are afraid, who try to run away 
and who weep over it all. Or we train 
ourselves to a fixed and rigid smile and 
a false heartiness bounded by trivialities. 

“We talk about motor cars or house- 
keeping appliances to hide from each 
other and from ourselves what we all 
feel that we have missed. 

“But I have seen our faces off guard 
in street-cars, and when they are not 
dreaming of eager escapes, they are 
sadder than any European faces; yet 
when they look up they all pretend to 
be happy, and you and I accept the pre- 
tense to save our own faces and turn 
to business and speed for compensation. 

“What is it that has trapped us? 
Nothing can trap a nation except fear 
of physical weakness. We are not 
physically weak. Therefore we are 
afraid. Then what are we afraid of? 
We are afraid of ourselves, afraid to 
be ourselves, afraid to be different. 

* x +: 

“The pioneer was not afraid to be 
different,” he continues. “Those who 
came on the Mayflower came to be differ- 
ent. The immigrant was not afraid to 
be different. He came to be different 
also. Both dared everything. Then why 
can not we all dare to be different from 
each other? Is it so terrible a mis- 
fortune? 

“Can not we build a democracy upon 
differences, or do we huddle together and 
conform and try to be alike because we 
afraid? America began on fears, 
after the first act of courage which 
separated the Pilgrims from Europe. 
The Pilgrims were afraid of Indians, so 
much afraid that when they discovered 
that their fears were unfounded they 
instituted Thanksgiving Day. 

“Can’t we trust ourselves to live? 
Must we fear each new man who is 
different? Must we ‘Americanize’ him 
by stripping him naked? Or shall we 
Americanize ourselves first by tolerating 
and then accepting the gifts that he 
brings us? . 

“If we can accept the truth of an im- 
migrant or an artist, the artist and the 
immigrant will not suffer from his deadly 
funk. 


are 


“Stop humiliating the immigrant and 
the artist, and with their aid we may 
begin to discover America. 

“For Columbus was only a _ prophet 
and not a discoverer, and the America 
we may build is well worth discovery.” 

ok * * 

I look forward with a new interest 
to the quest of the U. S. Section of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music for suitable compositions for per- 


formance at the festivals at Prague and 
Venice. 

Perhaps the manuscripts received by 
the Society will disclose an authentic 
native musical language of America— 
who knows? 

For the great American composition, 
like the-:great American novel, is yet to 
arrive. 

* *K * 

Nowadays an artist who begins a 
career without working capital will find 
the road cluttered with obstacles; only 
the charm exerted by extraordinary 
talent or the magical power of baksheesh 
can dissolve these barriers. A young 
pianist was discussing this perennial 
topic with me last week. He was a 
dazed, woe-begone picture. 

“And it was all set that I would give 
three recitals in Aeolian Hall this winter 
—and then the bobbed hair craze ruined 
me,” he related. 

“For years I had been looking for a 
financial backer. Finally I found a 
gentleman who offered to launch me in 
fitting style. I spent a year studying 
répertoire with ——, then I went to 
Europe on the Grand Tour. This sea- 
son was the time fixed for my real com- 
ing-out. But I am not going to give any 
three recitals next month. And all on 
account of this new style in hair-dress- 
ing—this—” and he mumbled some words 
which even I blushed to hear. 

“Don’t be shocked; you’d feel the same 
way about it,” he went on when he re- 
covered. 

“Without any warning my _ backer 
suddenly withdrew all his support. He 
didn’t even leave me cigarette money. I 
hurried around to his office and demanded 
to know why I had been dropped so 
quickly. 

““*Don’t speak to me; ask this man,’ 
he snapped, pointing to a big fellow who 
was poring over some official-looking 
documents. 

“Then I discovered that the man was 
the sheriff and that my friend was be- 
ing put out of business. I learned for 
the first time that he was a manufac- 
turer of patent hair-pins. 

“The shingled hair madness had wiped 
out his whole factory; bob-haired women 
don’t need hair-pins. 

“Do you wonder that I get dizzy every 


time I see a bob-haired woman? And 
they’re everywhere—hair-pinless  bob- 
haired women—everywhere.” He began 


to laugh hysterically, so I hurried away. 
* a * 

Most any New Yorker can explain why 
the subways of the city are crowded so 
insufferably. 

The people, they will tell you, travel 
underground to escape being run over 
by automobiles. And the explanation 
seems rational, for it is perfectly true 
that the traffic problem has assumed 
calamitous proportions. 

You start out for the opera one fine 
evening and you land in the emergency 
ward of Bellevue Hospital; or you pre- 
pare to enjoy an evening with the New 
York Symphony and you end by hearing 
an angels’ ensemble of voices and harps. 

Last week the pianist Victor Wittgen- 
stein was on his way to give his recital 
at Aeolian Hall. His taxicab ran into 
a car, the driver’s arm was broken, the 
taxi was smashed, but the pianist him- 
self escaped injury. He walked into the 
auditorium and delivered his program 
as if nothing had happened. When the 
recital was over he informed his man- 
ager, Walter Anderson, of his narrow 
squeak. 

“And why didn’t you tell me this be- 
fore?” demanded Manager Anderson. 

“Because,” said thé pianist soothingly, 
“T was afraid it might upset you.” 

I am further informed that Mr. Ander- 
son remarked, “Ach! Donnerwetter und 
Herr Gott!” in his quaint British way. 

+ * * 

I was somewhat shocked the other eve- 
ning to hear a radio station announce 
that “the Blank Shoe Polish Company 
takes pleasure in presenting Madame 
So-and-So, the famous soprano,” for it 
happened that the singer in this instance 





was actually a distinguished artist and 
not the usual run of aerial pest. 

On another occasion the genteel voice 
of the refined gentleman who does the 
announcing for a New York broadcasting 
station explained that “the Dinky Meat 
Packers would present the —— String 
Quartet in a weekly series of chamber 
music concerts.” And the programs were 
really excellent, although perhaps a 
trifle too beefy—I mean too heavy. 

Did you ever observe that the worse 


a chamber music ensemble plays the 
heavier their programs will be? The 
same kind of psychology, I suppose, 


which ordains that the less a man knows 
the louder he will talk; the empty barrel 
always gives out the loudest noise. 

It may not sound well, but the fact 
that the meat people, the soap-makers 
and kindred souls are beginning to hire 
artists is an encouraging sign of the 
times. 

I was on the point of throwing my 
own radio receiving set at some passing 
cat, but I guess I shall hold on. Now 
that the artists are being paid for their 
radio offerings, I have hopes of better 
programs in the near future. 

The breakfast-food manufacturer may 
yet bring art to the people. 

a 

In war, in business, which is simply 
another kind of war, and in peace the 
greatest power is moral power. No 
battles are won on the battlefields created 
by statesmen, commerce or the arts with- 
out this unbeatable influence. “Even 
in war,” observed Napoleon, “moral 
power is to physical as three parts out 
of four.” 

Admittedly the greatest single force 
in war for maintaining morale is the 
military band. The commander of the 
A. E. F. declared that one band was 
worth three (or was it six?) army corps, 
and I do not think anyone ever called 
General Pershing a sentimentalist. 

Today, of course, the army bands and 
their work are forgotten, together with 
disabled. veterans, but I am telling an- 
other story at this moment. 

I want to direct your attention to a 
constructive work which is being done 
in Iowa, Ohio and Illinois as the result 
of the enterprise of Major George W. 
Landers of Clarinda, lowa. 

Major Landers is sponsor of the “Iowa 
Band Tax Law.” This law permits any 
city or town in Iowa of less than 40,000 
population to levy a tax to maintain a 
band. 

As the tax is very minute (for ex- 
ample, in one town it amounted to one 
and one-half tenth of a cent) our suffer- 
ing public cannot complain that they are 
being saddled with more onerous im- 
posts. I understand the movement is 
making encouraging progress in these 
three States. 

This is a practicable step to put music 
on a solid basis. Instead of depending: 
on the munificence of a few generous, 
citizens, the whole community will sup- 
port a worthwhile musical organization. 
I trust the plan will be extended to in- 
clude orchestras and other organizations. 


of merit. 
*K ok K 


The musicians who work to advance 
this cause need not expect to find their 
paths carpeted with roses. 

In New York, for example, the munici- 
pal authorities have an ambitious mu- 
sical program. Mayor Hylan and City 
Chamberlain Berolzheimer are thorough- 
ly in earnest, I feel sure, in their desire 
to push the erection of the Municipal 
School of Music and the Arts, and their 
plans for opera in the city’s parks. But 
do the New York newspapers encourage 
the public officials? Hardly. Apart from 
the Times, Sun and one or two other 
papers we find a most amusing hostility 
to any project to advance the cause of 
music at the expense of the city. 

I say amusing vecause the arguments 
against music are so childishly absurd. 
For instance, one writer wails, “I see 
that the Mayor and City Chamberlain 
have a wild scheme to give opera next 
summer. I don’t understand why our 
officials won’t attend to the affairs of 
the city and stop their attempts to foist 
music on the people. Don’t let these 
officials desecrate our parks!” 

What chance has a city official against 
this kind of inspired logic? 

+ * * 


While various musicians and scienti- 
fic experimenters are carrying on their 
attempts to correlate music and color, 
either in the way of simultaneous repre- 
sentation or as a pedagogic medium, the 
use to which the Dane, Thomas Wilfred, 
is turning his complicated light mech- 
anism, called the Clavilux is especially 


[Continued on page 8] 
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interesting to musicians for the very 
reason that he seems to be taking it the 
furthest from music, bent chiefly on 
creating a new art that will develop for 
the eye what music has developed for 
the ear. This is the art of color, not 
for itself alone, but of color in rhythmic- 
al motion and expressed in form. For 
Mr. Wilfred, color is, in fact, the least 
important part of the three elements. 
Form and motion mean more, he be- 
lieves, in the mew art of which he is an 
apostle. He is seeking beauty in kin- 
etics, rather than endeavoring to make 
music visual. 

Curiously enough, however, he has 
found musicians much quicker than 
painters to see the possibilities of the 
art, entirely independent of either paint- 
ing or music. This, it would seem, is 
due to the painters’ use of static colors, 
whereas the musician deals primarily 
with motign, and conceives color, as the 
term is applied to music, as a shifting, 
dissolving, resolving, evanescent thing, 
to be evoked at will but not to be fixed 
and held as a painter fixes and holds it. 
A “composition,” as the term already is 
applied in the nomenclature of the in- 
fant art, consists of a succession of 
changing forms in various colors and 
rhythms, projected on a screen, and, for 
convenience, musical terms have been 
borrowed, such as “solo” and “accom- 
paniment,” just as the painter has bor- 
rowed from music the term “orchestra- 
tion” to represent his use of colors. 


* * * 


The Danish experimenter has the 
thought “that at some future time the 
tired business man, who already has his 
phonograph and his radio to occupy his 
ears when he is unable or disinclined to 
leave his fireside, will sit down at his 
color keyboard and improvise, watching 
the changing shapes and the play of 
light in hues that he evokes from the 
instrument, as he would watch the play 
of the sun upon clouds or the sea, or 
the gathering and passing of a storm. 
There will be times, he believes, when 
rest and solace will be sought in visual 
rather than aural beauty, and in this 
way'the color art, as embodied in form 
and motion, will have its place in the 


home. 
* * * 


What it will accomplish in a practical 
way in the theater is quite another mat- 
ter. There already have been some 
striking illustrations of the possibilities 
of painting with light, such as sea pic- 
tures which have motion and rhythm and 
a luminous coloring beyond that of any- 
thing attained with canvas and stage 
mechanics. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing detail of this phase of color experi- 
menting is that individual lighting ef- 
fects, and even the entire scenic back- 
ground, could be controlled from the 
orchestra pit by an artist-specialist who 
could actually see the results and modu- 
late them at will to conform to other 
elements of the drama or opera. 

With respect to concerts, there are of 
course widely differing opinions as to 
whether music and color can be _ har- 
nessed together, as Scriabin attempted 
to do in his “Prometheus.” Mr. Wilfred 
seems to have come to the conclusion 
that one or the other would be the 
stronger and that quite possibly the 
play of light and color would detract 
from, rather than enhance, the music. 
But he does feel—and here is something 
worth pondering—that instead of star- 
ing at the usual bright lights and at 
other members of the audience before a 
concert begins—or during an intermis- 
sion—the audience might be occupied 
with a color prelude or a color inter- 
lude, thus giving the eye something of 
the same pleasure in form and motion 
that the ear will receive subsequently 
from the music. 

_. There is no need to swallow all such 
ideas at a single gulp. The habit of the 
cow is a good one but the human consti- 
tution requires it to do its ruminating 
first. Time has a way of chewing its 
own cud, and it may be assumed that 
the color experiments, in their relation 
or their non-relation to music, will be 
properly digested in the not too distant 
future. 

* o * 

Dear artist, any time you feel that the 
critics have treated you shabbily just 
read this editorial in the esteemed World. 

Commenting on a certain play and a 
certain famous theatrical manager, the 
World says: 

“The play has no meaning. There is 


no comedy, nor tragedy, nor candor. It 
is just a bottle of bad hooch hos Ne 
up in a bad imitation of a very bad 
sermon. Mr. has tried hard to 
make himself rich. He has made him- 
self absurd and contemptible.” The 
heading of the editorial is “A Cheap 
Skate on Broadway.” 

To date the World writer is several 
leaps ahead of my picturesque friend, 
Critic Newman. 

* x +e 


Sold-out concerts as well as theaters 
are a rare occurrence this season in 
Vienna, writes Addie Funk. An agitated 
maid rushed in one evening to the box 
office of a popular theater and asked 
that Dr. W. be called out. “How can 
I tell where to find him?” exclaimed an 
usher who was flirting with the young 
woman cashier. “Can you describe 
him?” 

“No,” said the maid, “but he is badly 
wanted and has been called to a sick 
patient. I only know that he bought his 
ticket this afternoon.” 

“Oh,” said the cashier, “now I can 
tell. It was third row, fourth seat, left 
of center aisle. That was the only seat 
I sold this afternoon.” And the doctor 
was easily located among the reviewers 
occupying free seats. 

aa * + 


Maria Olszewska, “the leading con- 
tralto of the Vienna Staatsoper, was 
recently surprised to find the word “von” 
prefixed to her name on the door leading 
to her dressing room. Somewhat astonish- 
ed at her accession to nobility, in 
what is now a Republican country, 
she questioned the garderobiere. The 
good woman replied, “Why, it is because 
you play nothing but great people, Prin- 
cess Amneris, Queen Herodias, Princess 
Seleika, Lady Telramund, and dear 
knows how many other persons of quali- 
ty, so therefore we put the ‘von’ before 
your name.” 





* * 


To the many stories of how great tenors 
were discovered another has now been 
added. This is in connection with the fact 
that the Austrian concert singer, Frank 
Steiner—his accompanist, by the way, 
is Richard Strauss when he sings that 
composer’s songs—is at present teaching 
a tenor he recently discovered. It hap- 
pened that one night his chauffeur 
was motoring full speed through a most 
crowded section of Vienna. A _police- 
man, finding that his hand upraised in 
warning remained unheeded, called out: 
“Stop!” in a remarkably clear voice. 
Steiner was so struck by the policeman’s 
voice that he promptly offered to teach 
him. 

Of course, when this police prodigy 
sings in public for the first time some- 
body may also feel inclined to cry out 
“Stop!” and blow a whistle for the re- 
serves, says your 


— 





Fairfield Hears Two Performances of 
“Messiah” 


FAIRFIELD, [owA, Dec. 27.—The Christ- 
mas season in Fairfield was heralded by 
two splendid performances of Handel’s 
“Messiah,” given by the Fairfield Ora- 
torio Society under the leadership of Dr. 
Austin Abernathy. In the afternoon the 
oratorio was given in Barhydt Chapel 
on the college campus, and the Methodist 
Church was the scene of the evening 
presentation. The soloists were all local 
singers, who together with the chorus, 
the college orchestra, Mrs. Vincent Kee- 
sey, organist, and Mildred Schwartz, 
pianist, displayed a skill not to be easily 
surpassed. 


Holiday Music in Milwaukee More Elab- 
orate Than Ever 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 27.— Milwaukee 
churches had more elaborate programs 
of Christmas music than ever before. 


The chief event of the holiday season 
was the singing of Handel’s “Messiah,” 
by the Arion Musical Club, when 300 
choristers and a picked orchestra of Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee players took part. 
The soloists were Chicago singers, ex- 
cept the contralto, who was a Milwaukee 
artist. Many churches gave oratorios 
and Christmas cantatas. 
C. O. SKINROOD. 





Sylvia Lent, violinist, has been re- 
quested to play before President and 
Mrs. Coolidge at a reception to be given 
at the White House on Jan. 29. © 


Chicago Opera Observes Holiday with 
Elvira de Hidalgo’s First Appearance 
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NHICAGO, Dec. 27.—Events of novelty 

in the Chicago Opera’s week, ending 
today, were the début of Elvira de Hi- 
dalgo, as Rosina in the “Barber of Se- 
ville” on Christmas night; the addition 
to the répertoire of “Louise,” with Mary 
Garden in the title réle, on Christmas 
Eve, and the season’s first “Otello,” 
with Charles Marshall as Otello, and 
Joseph Schwarz as Iago, at last night’s 
special performance. Repetitions of 
other works furnished the remaining 
bills. 

Mme. de Hidalgo’s début was one of 
the most satisfactory events of the sea- 
son. She is a delightful singer. While 
her coloratura seemed at times subject 


to this or that tiny imperfection, it was 
essentially as fine ook as audiences in 
the Auditorium have heard this year. 
She made the gayest Rosina Chicago 
has seen these latter days, and received 
an enthusiastic reception. Tito Schipa 
graced the réle of Almaviva in his usual 
flawless and unequalled fashion, and 
Giacomo Rimini had the title réle. The 
performance ran to comedy more lavish- 
ly than at the season’s earlier perform- 
ance. While Mme. de Hidalgo contrib- 
uted much to this, its most extreme 
phases were supplied by Vittorio Trevi- 
san and Feodor Chaliapin. All engaged 
in the merry performance were happily 
welcomed by a large audience, the new 
soprano receiving her due share of solo 
curtain calls. Pietro Cimini conducted 
with vigor and skill. 

“Louise” showed Miss Garden in an 
especially brilliant mood. The perform- 
ance as a whole lacked distinction, but 
what the eminent soprano accomplished 
was sufficient to mark the production 
as one of the most effective of several 
seasons. Fernand Ansseau was the 
Julien, Georges Baklanoff the Father 
and Maria Claessens the Mother. In 
the cast were such interesting singers 
as Gladys Swarthout, Edouard Cotreuil, 
Antonio Nicolich and Vittorio Trevisan. 
The ballet was excellent. Giorgio Po- 
laceco conducted, although he does not 
find himself in close touch with all of 
Charpentier’s moods. 

The special performance of “Otello” 
brought back to the title réle Charles 
Marshall, whe made his phenomenal 
début in the part four years earlier. 
He was in fine voice and was the 
recipient of the praise he always evokes. 
Joseph Schwarz, as Jago, repeated the 
excellent impression he made in this 
réle last season, and was eagerly ap- 
plauded. Rosa Raisa was the Desde- 
mona, as usual, and Maria Claessens 
Emilia. Antonio Nicolich gave distinc- 
tion to the small réle of Montano, and 
other parts were entrusted to José Mo- 
jica, Lodovico Oliviero and Alexander 
Kipnis. Roberto Moranzoni conducted 
in a style which included both strength 
and delicacy. 


“Lakme” Is Repeated 


“Lakmé,” repeated on Dec. 23. fur- 
nished Mr. Schipa with his second con- 
secutive appearance, and Graziella Pa- 
reto with her farewell verformance of 
the season. Georges Baklanoff was the 
Nilakantha. Miss Pareto sang with 
great beautv of tone and was cordially 
received. Mr. Schipa was at his best, 
and delivered Delibes’ melodies in fin- 
ished style. He, too, was heartily ap- 
plauded. Lucie Weston and Gladys 
Swarthout were the young English girls, 
and Alice D’Hermanoy, Maria Claessens 
and José Mojica had other parts. The 
ballet was very effective and was cor- 
dially applauded. Charles Lauwers con- 
ducted with fine taste. 

The Saturday performance was a rep- 
etition of “Les Pécheurs de Perles.” 
Bizet’s opera had been shelved for the 
season, in which it had been the first 
novelty on the list, but popular demand 
for it was said to have necessitated an- 
other production at the popular-priced 
week-end performance. Graziella Pa- 
reto was the Leila, and sang with high- 
ly finished skill. with cool and gem-like 
tone. Charles Hackett reappeared. after 
a noticeable absence, to sing with elo- 
quence, fervor and in admirable style 
the part of Nadir. Giacomo Rimini was 
the Zurga, and Edouard Cotreuil graced 
the part of Nourabad with his fine vocal 
and dramatic style. Giorgio Polacco con- 
ducted. The chorus and ballet were ef- 
fectively in evidence. 


A special Sunday matinée marked the 
season’s farewell to ‘“Tannhauser.” 
Henry G. Weber, the brilliant young 
assistant conductor, was once more at 
the desk and carried the performance 
through in a spirit which marked as 
high a point of Wagnerian achievement 
as has recently been seen in the Audi- 
torium, if one except Ettore Panizza’s 
remarkable version of “Parsifal” and 
Frederick Stock’s unequalled “Siegfried.” 
Forrest Lamont sang the title role and 
many times displayed a new beauty of 
tone. Olga Forrai repeated her finished 
and authoritative impersonation of Eliza- 
beth, and was heartily received. Cyrena 
Van Gordon was the Venus and Joseph 
Schwarz a dominating Wolfram. Alexan- 
der Kipnis was Hermann, and among 
singers in other réles Gladys Swarthout 
may be mentioned as a delightful Shep- 
herd. Antonio Nicolich was the Rein- 
mar. William Beck, José Mojica and 
Ivan Dneproff were other singers. 


“Traviata” Well Sung 


The repetition of “Traviata” on Dec. 
22, was sung by virtually the same cast 
which had first given it. Claudia Muzio 
was the Violetta and Mr. Schwarz the 
elder Germont. Tito Schipa hurriedly 
substituted for Mr. Hackett, who was ill. 
The only change in the cast brought 
Lodovico Oliviero to the cast as Gaston. 
The performance is one of the finest the 
répertoire affords. Miss Muzio has bril- 
liant theatrical gifts. Her fine voice, 
dramatic in quality, gives the lyric and 
coloratura portions of the réle unwonted 
force. Her impersonation of the heroine 
is one which has roused unusual en- 
thusiasm at each of its presentations 
here. The part may almost be said to 
be the one in which the popular soprano 
is best liked by her ardent public. Mr. 
Schipa sang in his best mood, with his 
customary purity and elegance of style. 
Mr. Schwarz was in exceedingly good 
voice and gave great pleasure to his ad- 
mirers in-a réle in which he has already 
won much favor. Mr. Cimini conducted 
with authority and dramatic effect. The 
ballet was especially liked. 

This afternoon’s repetition of the 
“Barber of Seville,” with Thursday’s fine 
cast, was made necessary, as a substitu- 
tion for “Faust,” by Mr. Hackett’s con- 
tinued illness. EUGENE STINSON. 





GIRL’S PRIZE WORK HEARD 





New England Conservatory in Boston 
Gives Christmas Concert 


Boston, Dec. 27.—Margaret Mason’s 
Suite for Small Orchestra, which _re- 
ceived a special prize in the Endicott 
competition last spring, was given at the 
New England Conservatory Christmas 
concert in Jordan Hall on Dec. 17. 

The composer, who is a pupil of Stuart 
Mason, has produced an example of ab- 
stract music in a modern idiom, with 
occasional touches of polytonality. The 
work is in three parts, a lively grace- 
ful prelude, an aria of slower movement 
and a vivacious Orientale as a finale. 

Other numbers, given by soloists with 
chorus and orchestra under Wallace 
Goodrich, included an excerpt from 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,’ Gade’s 
“Christmas Eve,” a short cantata for 
contralto solo, and Henry Dunham’s 
“Aurora.” 

Soloists were Mary L. Herman, so- 
prano; Florence Owen, contralto; Wil- 
liam Simmons, tenor; Benjamin H. Rus- 
sell, baritone; David B. McClosky, bass, 
and Harold Schwab, organist. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Lighted Candles Welcome Cleveland 
Carollers 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 27.—Christmas carols 
were sung throughout the city on Christ- 
mas Eve, under the auspices of the Mu- 
sic School Settlement. Groups of littl 
children visited the various sections to 
further Christmas cheer by singing 
carols wherever a candle in a window 
invited them. 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, has been engaged to sing 
in Abingdon, Va., on Jan. 21, and in 
High Point, N. C., on Jan. 23. 








Dusolina Giannini will sing in Savan- 
nah, Ga., on Jan. 13, and again in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., on Jan. 15. She will be 
heard in New York again on Feb. 28. 
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American Conductor Urges Opera in English | 





Henry G. Weber, Who Returned to Chicago This Season as Assistant Conductor 
with Civic Forces, Also Sees Need for National Conservatory—America 


Affords Opportunity, but Art, He Declares, Should Be Popularized 
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HICAGO, Dec. 27.— 


There are two ways in 
which the cause of 
American art may be 
furthered in the opera 
house, according to 
Henry G. Weber, the young Chi- 
cagoan, who has won unusually swift 
success at the Auditorium in his first 
year as assistant conductor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. These are, first, 
the singing of opera in English, and 
second, the establishing of a national 
conservatory of music. 

“When opera has been sung in our 
own language long enough for people to 
understand how much they gain by it, 
attendance would increase very percep- 
tibly. There would be less trouble in 
selling subscriptions; there would be a 
popular support of one of the most 
expensive forms of art, a form which 
ought to be as popular here as it is in 
Europe. The financing of opera would 
then be a simpler matter. 

“Buropeans can scarcely conceive of 
giving performances of opera in a lan- 
guage they do not understand. If we 
could Americanize our opera we could 
do something for native singers, but 
until we get a national feeling in our 
art there is no future for American art- 
ists. 








“In Europe opera-goers are intent 
upon the drama. Here we go to hear 
Muzio, or Schipa or Schwarz. It is a 


star system. Until we have opera in 
English we cannot turn our attention to 
the drama, and we will never do that 
until we have opera in English.” 

The second way to encourage Ameri- 
can art, according to Mr. Weber, is to 
found a national conservatory of music. 





© Mishkin, N. Y. 


Here, he argues, could be found the 
basis of a national opera house or the 
place in which singers could be trained 
for service in a number of community 
opera houses in many large American 
cities. All branches of music could be 
taught here, and the result would in- 
evitably be beneficial even so far as 
American audiences are concerned. But 
the nation is too young, perhaps, in Mr. 
Weber’s opinion, to be expected to de- 
velop a national bureau of fine arts 
quickly. 


Studied Under Strauss 


Mr. Weber has been successful in a 
field of music to which America has made 
but few contributions. His success as 
a conductor was speeded by chance, but 
it obviously rests upon the amplitude 
and range of his gifts. From his ex- 
ample the American artist can find en- 
couragement. Born in Chicago, he early 
displayed musical talent. Taken to Eu- 
rope, he eventually studied in the school 
of conducting operated as part of the 
Vienna State Academy of Music. 

Mere Mr. Weber studied under Rich- 
ard Strauss; under Ferdinand Léwe, 
who used to be a favorite pupil of Anton 
Bruckner and, as conductor of the Vienna 
Symphony, popularized that composer’s 
symphonies; under Clemens Krauss, now 
director of the Frankfurt Opera but 
formerly under Strauss at the Vienna 
State Opera, and under Leopold Dreich- 
wein, long prominent at Bayreuth and 
now Léwe’s successor as conductor of the 
Vienna Symphony. 

Mr. Weber’s teacher of harmony and 
theory was Joseph Marx, director of the 
Academy. Of Mr. Marx’s compostions 
his pupil, by the way, speaks in the 
most enthusiastic terms. His Herbst 
Symphonie Mr. Weber regards as one 
of the most complicated scores he knows, 
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and his Trio Fantasie one of the best of 
modern compositions. 

Mr. Weber graduated from the school 
of conducting in July, 1923. Previously 
he had his first experience in conducting 
an opera, contrary to the general rule 
of the Academy. The school presents 
operas and in these performances all 
taking part are pupils except the con- 
ductor and the stage director. In the 
March before he graduated the conduc- 
tor for “The Masked Ball” was suddenly 
taken ill. Young Weber was invited to 
substitute for him. At a day’s notice, 
and without a rehearsal he carried the 
performance through so_ successfully 
that he was given a second hearing. 

The feat attracted the attention of 
Max Schillings and under his patronage 
he was given the opportunity to conduct 
rehearsals of “Der Freischiitz” at the 
Berlin State Opera. On the strength of 
what he accomplished there Schillings 
recommended him to the Bremen Opera, 
where he received a contract guarantee- 
ing him six performances during the 
regular season. 


Conducts in Bremen 


“That was all I wanted,” said Mr. 
Weber. Before the year was out he had 
led sixty performances in the regular 
season. In the last week he conducted 
six performances in five days. He was 
under contract to return to Bremen this 
fall. Coming to Chicago, he found that 
business matters at home made it con- 
venient for him to remain in this coun- 
try. Meanwhile Herbert M. Johnson, 
business manager of the Chicago Opera, 
while traveling in Europe, heard of Mr. 
Weber and cabled Samuel Insull, head 
of the executive board, about the young 























Henry G. Weber 


Chicago musician. After an interview 
with Mr. Insull, Mr. Weber received his 
contract for services at the Auditorium 
this season. His first performance was 
of “Tannhauser,” at which he received 
so much favorable attention from the 
public and the press that his fellow 
townsmen immediately accepted him as 
one of the true “finds” of the season. 

Mr. Weber feels he has had a 
more cordial welcome in America than 
anywhere else. He moreover regards 
America as a land of opportunity for 
the young artist and for music. In 
Europe he finds overproduction. Here 
there is a larger and newer field. 

“IT am very happy over my success at 
home,” he says. “But I don’t deserve 
it. I feel I must still make improvement. 
Yet it is wonderful to come back to one’s 
own home town and be able to do some- 
thing and to discover the generosity and 
the open-mindedness of its citizens. I am 
very eager to do something for the 
American artist. But there is no future 
for the American artist until we Ameri- 
canize American art.” 

EUGENE STINSON. 





CLEVELAND CHORUS SINGS FESTIVE AIRS 





Christmas Music Feature of 
Program by Luth- 


eran Choir 


By Florence M. Barhyte 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 27.—The Greater 
Cleveland Lutheran Chorus under F. 
W. Strieter gave its first concert of the 
season in Masonic Hall. The program 
comprised sacred choruses and Christ- 
mas chorals. Bach’s motet “Jesu, 
Priceless Treasure,” and Gounod’s “By 
Babylon’s Wave,” were the principal 
numbers. Loretta Gockel, contralto, 
contributed numbers by Bach, Handel 
and Costa. The rich quality of her 
voice was greatly admired. Estella 
Gockel played the accompaniments. 

The Cleveland Orchestra brought a 
program of much interest to the atten- 
tion of a large and enthusiastic audience 
on Dec. 18 in Masonic Hall. Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony, which had not 
been heard here for several seasons, 


was given a colorful reading under 
Nikolai Sokoloff’s baton. John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, sang “Eri tu” from 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball” and Massenet’s 
“Vision Fugitive” from Hérodiade.” Mr. 
Thomas was in excellent voice and re- 
ceived an ovation. Two symphonic 
poems were included on the program, 
César Franck’s “In Chasseur Maudit” 
and Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 

The Chamber Music Society presented 
the Flonzaley Quartet in the ballroom of 
Wade Park Manor recently. A delight- 
ed audience filled the hall to capacity. 
Beethoven’s Quartet in B Flat, Op. 18, 
No. 6, and Schubert’s in D Minor, mas- 
terfully performed preceded a novelty a 
“Little Suite’ from “Pictures from an 
Exposition” by Moussorgsky-Pochon. 

Bradford D. Gilliland has been ap- 
pointed leader of the Al Koran Shrine 
Band. Mr. Gilliland was solo cornetist 
with Sousa’s band for seven years and 
for a time was conductor of the Boston 
Lyric Opera Company. Another new 
resident is Raymond Koechlin of Basle, 
Switzerland. Mr. Koechlin is a nephew 
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Concert Singer Urges Church 
Singers Receive More Money 
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ROM the earliest days of church his- 
tory music has formed an integral 
part of public worship. In its spiritual 
effect—in its stimulation of the devo- 
tional mood—church singing is to be 
conisidered scarcely secondary to the 


spoken words delivered by the preacher. 

Protestant church choirs, moreover, 
have afforded one of the best opportun- 
ities to the student as well as to the 
master singer to develop their art. Stu- 
dents, by filling church positions, ac- 
quire certain rudimentary training and 
routine which is of inestimable value 
and which cannot be gained in any other 
way. And although the remuneration 
received by the inexperienced student- 
artist may be insignificant, I have al- 
ways felt that the experience gained in 
singing before audiences was valuable 
enough to balance the little pay. 

But in the case of a singer of devel- 
oped talent the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. In the larger cities many ex- 
perienced and accomplished artists sing 
in church choirs, looking upon such po- 
sitions as the means to a steady income 
—and a steady income is the most diffi- 
cult problem for the singer to solve. 

With few exceptions, however, choir 
singers are woefully underpaid. As a 
matter of fact, in many small cities 
singers who are really worth a fair fee 
are urged to give their services for 
practically nothing, and in many cases 
for nothing. Positions in the larger 
cities are naturally better paying than 
those in the smaller towns, but even 
then the salaries paid are, as a rule, 
very inadequate. I am informed on 
trustworthy authority that the average 
pay of a choir singer in New York city 
is $10 to $15 a Sunday. 

Years ago when Evan Williams and 
his contemporaries were in their prime, 
churches paid their singers a _ living 
wage. In those days thousands of 
people went to church on Sundays to 
hear the music. In many persons who 
are not reached by mere words, music 
stirs something in the spiritual make-up 
that puts them in tune with the Infinite. 
A message in song delivered by a prop- 
erly trained church singer is as valuable 
for the effectiveness of the entire ser- 
vice as the sermon. Yet the church 
singer today, it must be admitted, re- 
ceives in a majority of cases compensa- 
tion that is altogether inadequate and 
unfair. 

Last summer I had a personal ex- 
perience which astonished me as a reve- 
lation of conditions which, till then, I 
did not believe could exist. While I 
was spending a part of my summer 
vacation in New York a friend who is 
organist in a leading church asked me 
if I would not sing at his church one 
Sunday. He explained that the regular 
singers were away, and that during the 
summer the quartet was made up by 
invited singers. 

I said I should be glad to come. Then 
my friend. turning red with chagrin, 
apologetically informed me that only 
$20 a Sunday were allowed for the four 
singers. which meant that each singer 
received just $2.50 a service, without 
taking into account the time spent in 
rehearsals. I answered that, of course, 
it was not my practice to accept tips 
for singing and that my share could be 
divided among the other three. I would 
come and sing, however, for the pleas- 
ure of singing, and also that by person- 


al experience I might have the know- 
ledge to say that such a condition ac- 
tually existed in a rich church. 

Visiting preachers were occupying the 
pulpit during the summer months, and 
on the Sunday to which I refer a clergy- 
man from Great Britain delivered the 
sermon. He could not have spent very 
much time in preparation, for he spoke 
ramblingly and, as it was apparent, ex- 
temporaneously, with the accent chiefly 
on the “ex,” as used in the algebraic 
sense of denoting something unknown. 

I learned that all his travelling ex- 
penses from and to England had been 
paid by the church and that he received 
$100 a sermon. The members of the 
quartet had a feeling of being unjustly 
treated—“sweated,” as it were. For 
me the situation had only an incidental 
importance, as I had accepted the invi- 
tation to sing merely to accommodate my 
organist friend who had charge of the 
musical program. 

But in all justice, it is the duty of 
churches to pay their singers a living 
wage. CEeEcIL FANNING. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
ANNOUNCES SCHOLARSHIPS 








Eleven Teachers to Give Tuition to 
Talented Pupils in Summer Classes 


CuHIcAGo, Dec. 27.—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College announces its list of free 
scholarships to be awarded for the sum- 
mer master school of 1925. To encour- 
age talented pupils eleven guest teach- 
ers of the master school will provide, 
after competitive examinations, free in- 
struction to the winners. This arrange- 
ment has proved valuable in the past. 
Leopold Auer, Percy Grainger, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Richard Hageman, Wil- 
liam §S. Brady, Sergei Klibansky, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Isaac Van Grove, Clarence 


. Eddy, Léon Sametini and Charles Dem- 


orest will present the scholarships and 
judge the entrants in the final compe- 
tition at the end of June. Preliminary 
examinations will be held as follows: 
Mr. Grainger, Mr. Auer and Mr. Same- 
tini, June 21; Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. 
Brady, June 22; Mr. Hageman and Mr. 
Klibansky, June 23; Miss Hinkle, Mr. 
Van Grove and Mr. Eddy, June 24, and 
Mr. Demorest, June 25. 

The number of contestants for each 
scholarship is limited to fifty, and an 
early registration for preliminary ex- 
amination is regarded advisable. Ex- 
amination performances must be from 
memory. Any student who has paid 
his deposit for work under any teacher 
offering a scholarship, and who then 
wins a scholarship, will have the deposit 
returned to him. An application fee of 
$10 will be returned to successful candi- 
dates and applied to the tuition of un- 
successful ones. Application blanks may 
be obtained from the College, Van Bu- 
ren Street, near Michigan Ave. The 
summer term commences June 29. 





Boston Hears New York Organist 


BosTon, Dec. 27.—Willard Irving 
Nevins, one of the younger concert or- 
ganists and a member of the faculty of 
the Guilmant Organ School of New 
York,, appeared as guest organist be- 
fore the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists on Dec. 
15. The program was a well balanced 
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one and displayed the organ in its many 
moods. Mr. Nevins scored a triumph 
in the dashing Sixth Sonata of Alex- 
andre Guilmant. In this number and 
in the Concert Variations of Joseph 
Bonnet, there was technical brilliance 
and musical insight. Two pieces, Ro- 
sace and Noél by Henri Mulet gave a 
nice variety to the program and showed 
registration of much taste. 


CLUBS ANNOUNCE CONTEST 








Michigan Federation Outlines Plan for 
Junior Musicians 


DETROIT, Dec. 27.—The Michigan Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs announces a con- 
test dealing with instruments of the or- 
chestra for junior clubs and school mu- 
sical organizations. The course covers 
four lessons and includes only strings 
and wood-winds as subjects. Contest 
pamphlets give a diagram of the posi- 
tion of these instruments in the orches- 
tra and questions for each of the four 
lessons. The State junior chairman is 
Mrs. James E. Thoms, Coldwater, Mich. 
The course is based upon the National 
Federation of Music Clubs’ junior course 
in orchestral instruments, as obtainable 
from the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, New York. 

John W. Beattie, State supervisor of 
music, Lansing, endorses the Federation’s 
plan to invite the three students having 
the highest grades in music, and one 
chaperon, in any school in Michigan to 
attend the childrén’s concerts to be given 
by the Detroit Symphony at Ann Arbor 
Monday afternoon, March 16, as guests 
of the Federation, which will then be in 
session in its annual convention. Edith 
Rhetts, educational director of the De- 
troit Symphony, plans to use slides and 
give a talk on children’s concert pro- 
grams preceding the concert. Schools 
or clubs wishing to study this program 
through phonograph records are com- 
municating with Miss Rhetts at Orches- 
tra Hall, Detroit. Members of federated 
school organizations and junior clubs 
may attend the concert without charge. 

Mrs. FRANK COOLIDGE. 


PROGRAMS OF CAROLS ARE 
APPLAUDED IN SAN JOSE 


Stockton A Cappella Choir Well Received 
—Pianist and Visiting Trio also 
Give Pleasure 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Dec. 27.—The College 
of the Pacific’s A Cappella Choir came 
from Stockton to give two programs of 
Christmas carols in this city, the former 
home of the college. A morning pro- 
gram was given in the high school for 
the student body, and the evening pro- 
gram attracted a large audience to the 
First Methodist Church. Good balance 
of tone, exceptional pianissimo and color- 
ful effects were greatly enjoyed. Charles 
Dennis, dean of the Pacific Conserva- 
tory, was the leader. Esther Hornaday, 
soprano and harpist; Kenneth Mac- 
Kenzie, tenor, and Walline Knoles, bari- 
tone, were soloists. 

The Bel Canto Trio of Oakland, com- 
posed of Mesdames Ayres and Collar, so- 
pranos, and Ruth Crandall, contralto, 
with Mrs. Eberhard, pianist, appeared 
at a private musical given by Mrs. 
Newell Bullock and Mrs. Seymour 
Waterhouse in the Vendome Hotel. 

Elwin Calberg, pianist, gave a recital 
recently for the local branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women. Mendelssohn, Chopin, Mozart, 
Paderewski, Griffes and Ravel were the 
composers represented. 

A quartet by Nicola de Lorenzo, violin- 
ist and composer of this city, was played 
at a recent concert of the d’Alessio 
Quartet in San Francisco. The com- 
poser was present and shared in the 
applause. 

H. M. Worthen, tenor, known to opera- 
goers as Enrico Jean Belleau, has opened 
a studio in this city. 

MARJoRY M. FISHER. 








Wichita Spends Musical Christmas 


WICHITA, KAN., Dec. 27.—The Wi- 
chita Musical Club observed Christmas 
with an entertainment in the home of 
the president, Mrs. E. Higginson. A 
fine Christmas pageant was given Fri- 
day night by pupils of the Allison 
School Girls’ reserve class. It consisted 
of tableaux accompanied by Christmas 
music and carols. 











PABLO CASALS 


Master of the Bow 
The World’s Greatest Cellist 


Having purchased a 


Mason & Hamlin 


Piano 


in a letter to its makers writes as follows: 


**I am convinced of the superiority of your instruments 


in their purely musical quality of tone, their artistic ap- 


peal, and, in short, qualities which the true musician seeks 


in any musical instrument. ’’ 


HAMLIN CO. 


MASON & 


BOSTON — NEW YORK 
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Vienna Celebrates 
Bruckner Centenary 
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Anton Bruckner at His Organ 


IENNA, Dec. 13.—The one _ hun- 
dredth anniversary of Anton Bruck- 
ner’s birthday was celebrated in Vienna 
upon private initiative in September, 
as reported at the time in these columns. 


# This was at a season when the principal 


musical and artistic circles of Vienna 
were not present in the city. 


Therefore, after the beginning of the 
season, a worthy public celebration was 
arranged by the Ministry of Education 
in memory of this most Austrian of 
Austrian composers. A handsome 
Bruckner memorial book was published, 
and a series of six performances of 
Bruckner compositions arranged, at the 
institutions with which Bruckner’s name 
was closely connected—the chapel in 
the former royal castle where for years 
he played the organ, the University, of 
which he was honorary doctor of music 
and where he was instructor, and the 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Art, 
where he taught many pupils who after- 
wards became famous. 

The celebration was planned for six 
days and included a festive reception by 
the Ministry of Education. The two 
most interesting events, however, were 
the first performance in Vienna of 
Bruckner’s Mass in B Flat Minor in the 
chapel of the former royal castle, and a 
concert by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Franz Schalk. 

The Mass was performed with great 
pomp, the Cardinal of Vienna celebrat- 
ing. After a silence of many years, 
the chapel in which so many royal per- 
sons had in years past performed their 
devotions resounded again to the sol- 
emn strains of sacred music. Soloists, 
chorus, organ and orchestra were mag- 
nificent under Conductor Luze’s mas- 
terly lead. This Mass was composed by 
Bruckner in 1854 for the occasion of the 
Installation of the Abbot of St. Florian. 
Probably the best part of the Mass is 
the “Kyrie” with its majestic succession 
of basses, its fervent appeals to Christ, 
and its soft, touching close. In the 
“Gloria,” the trombones and trumpets 
speak in genuine Bruckner accents, and 
‘ peculiar strain of the hautboy mingles 
with the bass solo of the “Qui tollis.” 
The “Miserere” with its mysterious 
planissimo is very impressive. 

At a concert of the Philharmonic Or- 
hestra, Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony 
Was produced with all the brilliance of 
the string and the wind instruments 
Which is peculiar to it. The work was 
onducted by Franz Schalk, with whom 
-sruckner is such a favorite, in a truly 
masterful and loving manner, and the 
first movements were of overwhelm- 
grandeur. The program further 
ained Bruckner’s Quintet. 
‘he Ministry of Education arranged 
t the performance of works by Bruck- 
at the radio station in celebration 
he master’s centenary, so that many 
indred thousands in Vienna, unable 
ttend the concert were able to partici- 
te in the celebration. 

very interesting and unique event 

the concert recently of the eminent 

0 virtuoso and pedagogue, Emil 
uer, it being his seventy-fifth ap- 








pearance in Vienna. It was a festive 
occasion and his many friends and pu- 
pils united in doing homage to the 
revered “matador of the. piano.” He 
still retains his peculiar personal note 
and magnetism, but his fiery tempera- 
ment has become softened and clarified. 
Another of the heroes of the key- 
board, Ignaz Friedman, devoted an eve- 
ning to Chopin, a rare pleasure to his 
many hearers. The crowded house gave 
way to storms of applause after every 
number, and the calls for encores at the 
close of the concert were so insistent 
that the obliging artist played extra 
after extra. ADDIE FUNK. 


New York May Have Moscow Musi- 
cal Studio Next Year 


BERLIN, Dec. 16.—New York is soon 
to see the Moscow Musical Studio, 
according to Oliver Sayler who has 
been witnessing productions of that or- 


ganization on behalf of Morris Gest. 
Passing through Berlin on his way home 
from Moscow, Mr. Sayler said that dur- 
ing the eleven days he was in Moscow 
he saw eighteen performances of the 
Musical Studio, under the direction of 
Viadimir Nemirovitch Dantchenko. Mr. 
Sayler is taking to New York a number 
of translations which the Moscow Mu- 
sical Studio has made of Greek, Spanish 
and French works. One of the most fas- 
cinating productions is the Moscow ver- 
sion of “Carmen” taken from Prosper 
Merimée’s novel and given a new dram- 
atic arrangement with Bizet’s music re- 
fitted to the changed sequence of scenes. 
Other works in the repertoire include 
Offenbach’s “La _ Perichole,” Aristo- 
phanes’ “Lysistrata,” with setting in- 
spired by the Parthenon Frieze, and the 
well-known operettas, ““Lecocos” and “La 
Fille de Madame Angot.” 





Pfitzner, Muck and Mascagni to Con- 
duct the Vienna Opera 


VIENNA, Dec. 13.—Hans Pfitzner will 
become first conductor at the Vienna 
State Opera, according to the latest an- 
nouncement. Karl Muck will conduct 
the Wagner season and Pietro Mascagni 


the Italian season. This leaves Franz 
Schalk in full authority as director and 
satisfies the public demand for conduc- 
tors who are as well-known as Strauss. 
The situation at the State Opera is so 
complicated that it would be difficult for 
any musician of standing to accept the 
co-directorship left vacant by Strauss’ 
resignation. Leo Blech, whose name was 
first suggested for this post, will succeed 
Fritz Stiedry at the Volksoper, the latest 
rumor says, although he may also con- 
duct as guest at the State Opera. Alex- 
ander Zemlinsky of the German Opera 
in Prague is also mentioned as a possi- 
ble guest conductor. Rumor, however, is 
still insisting on the name of Fritz 
Busch as director, although from the lat- 
est developments this seems implausible. 


Braunfels Opera Has First Perform- 
ance in Munich 


MUNICH, Dec. 12.—Walter Braunfels’ 
opera, “Don Gil von den Griinen Hosen,” 
a comic opera which burlesques the 
Spanish heroic tradition, had its world 
premiére here recently. The libretto was 


adapted from a Spanish comedy of the 
same title by the composer. The satire 
is somewhat heavy-handed at times, but 
there are moments of delightful slap- 
stick comedy. The sets and costumes 
were a subtly exaggerated parody on 
the grand style. Hans Knappertbusch 
conducted the work with an appreciation 
of its humor and satirical intent. 

MILAN, Dec. 12.—The Scala, which 
opened its season last month with 
“Nerone,” promises a group of modern 
Italian premiéres, among them “Cena 
delle Beffe” by Giordano, Zandonai’s 
“Cavalieri di Ekebu” and Lualdi’s “II 
Diavolo nel Campanile.” 





FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, Dec. 12.— 
Clemens Krauss, director of the Frank- 
furter Opera, has been offered a post 
in the Vienna Hochschule fiir Musik. 
If he can condust also in Vienna, it is 
said he will accept. 
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The Deauville Plage, From Darius Milhaud’s Opérette Dansée, “Le Train Bleu,” As It Is 
Presented by the Diaghileff Ballets Russes in London 


Pr dong Dec. 12.—Darius Milhaud’s 
ballet “Le Train Bleu,” called an 
“opérette dansée,” performed by the 
Diaghileff Ballets Russes at the Coliseum, 
is a satire on modern society, its sports, 
its idols and its fashions. On the beach 
at Deauville, the smart younger set ap- 
pears. 

A young man in “plus fours” looks 
like the latest collegiate imitation of the 
Prince of Wales, a young society miss 
wielding a tennis racquet wears a Su- 
zanne Lenglen bandeau about her 
bobbed hair. A crowd of fashionable 
youngsters in bathing dress dance about 
in imitation of swimming movements. 
The golf-champion, the lady lawn-ten- 
nis expert and the merry bathers give 
an amusing and not always flattering 
imitation of life at the gay French re- 
sort. 

Mme. Sokolova, an English dancer in 
the Russian company is the Perluse of 
the ballet and Antoine Dolin is the Beau 


Gosse. Mlle. Nijinska and Leon Woizi- 
kovsky are also principals. Milhaud’s 
work was first presented in Paris last 
season where it attained immediate 
popularity. The music, as well as the 
libretto and the costuming, satirizes the 
modern society world that lives and 
dances and plays according to schedule, 
but never works. 

The settings of the beach at Deau- 
ville, the fashionable promenade, bring 
out the deliberate artificiality of the 
place and the unreality of its people, 
who are at the same time delightful and 
gay. 

It is in its insouciance and its light 
sophistication that the ballet is charm- 
ing. It is not a moral sermon. It is 
simply a caricature and a subtle one. 
It is written not in regular ballet form, 
but in typical operetta style, with solo 
dances instead of songs. It is a novel 
idea, that of “Le Train Bleu,” and it 
has been interpreted by Mr. Diaghileff 
with all his old time understanding and 
charm. 


- 





Municipal Opera Officially Opened 
at Marseilles 
MARSEILLES, Dec. 12.—Places were 
chosen by lot for the opening of the 
municipal opera here last week and the 
poor people had an equal chance to be 
present on the gala occasion. The work- 
ers who had helped to build the opera 
house were given seats as an expression 
of the gratitude of the municipality. The 
auditorium is large and is so constructed 
that it is possible to see the stage from 
the farthest seat in the topmost gallery. 
The stage is also of great size and is 
equipped with the most modern machin- 
ery and electrical devices. At the end 
of the first performance the architects, 
builders and designers of the house took 
the curtain call with the artists and were 
given an equal share in the applause. 


Paris Hears New Music to Modern 
“(Edipus” 

Paris, Dec. 13.—J. Guy-Ropartz’s 
incidental music to Georges Rivollet’s 
(Edipe a Colone,” which was produced 
at the Comédie Francaise last summer, 
had its first concert hearing at the Con- 
certs Colonne. It is in the form of three 
preludes—the first contrasting the G’di- 
pus and Antigone motives, the second a 
charming Andante which describes the 
classic calm of Athens, and the third, the 
battle motive, which is almost Wag- 
nerian in its climaxes. 


DARMSTADT, Dec. 13—Among the nov- 
elties of the season at the opera here, is 
a work based on August Strindberg’s 
fairy piece, “Swan White,” with music 
by Julius Weismann. 


American Soprano Makes Operatic 
Début at Geneva 

GENEVA, Dec. 13.—Elizabeth Burgess, 
American soprano, made her operatic 
début here in the title réle of “Thais.” 
Miss Burgess is a pupil of Jean de 
Reszke and has studied dramatics with 
Jacques Coini. She is the daughter of 
Mrs. Theodore Burgess of Dedham, 
Mass. For the rest of the season Miss 
Burgess already has engagements to 
sing at Liege, Nancy, Lille and other 
cities in Belgium and France. Her ré- 
pertoire includes Tosca, Marguerite, Ju- 
liette, Salomé in “Herodiade” and other 
leading soprano roles. 





Satie Ballet Has Moving Picture 
Interlude 


Paris, Dec. 12.—-As though a ballet by 
Erik Satie and Francis Picabia were not 
enough of a novelty, “Relache”’ (Closed) 
has a futuristic moving picture as an 
entr’acte. The film is run at lightning 
speed. The story is a modernized ver- 
sion of our old friend the Count of Gon- 
dremark, beloved of Offenbach, who has 
returned to a very modern Paris. The 
effect is a bit bizarre, to say the least. 
The music is cacophonous, as was to be 
expected, and the whole production very 
much of a puzzle. 


Alois Haba Completes Unusual Work 


MUNICH, Dec. 12.—Alois Haba has 
written two psychological studies for the 
stage which contrast man’s philosophical 
contemplation of his physical being with 
his actions and instinctive reactions. 
The music is scored for the quartertone 
piano, string quintet, two harps, one 
tuned a quarter tone higher than the 
other, and two quarter-tone clarinets. 
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“Youth for Full Fervors and Few Excesses — Bach, Chopin, 


Scriabin, Liszt, Each with a Thrill, Each with the Stamp of a 


P ersonality Upon the Musie.”’ H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript, Dec. 8, 1924. 








‘‘Gradova remains a 
musician of strong in- 
dividuality, a pianist of 
unusual powers, one of 
the most genuinely | 
interesting players to | 





“One by one the young 
pianists smoke and 
smoulder past. Then at 
last—say in Gradova— 


DARTS the FLAME” 


H.T. Parker, Boston Transcript, 
Dec. 8, 1924. 





day. 


R. R. Gardner, Boston Herald, 
Dec. 7, 1924. 


GRADOVA 


“Gradova is a competent and discerning artist of great technical proficiency, elegance, surprising power, 
authority and balance.’’—Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 8, 1924. 


“A GREAT INTERPRETATIVE TALENT” 


—New York American 








AS GRADOVA INTERPRETS BACH 


“Her Bach of the Italian Concerto was aglow with life, motion, clang. Here was Bach as it were in terms of ‘Hark, Hark, the 
Lark!’ To beauty, she paced and molded the Andante. Bach charmed and was unsentimentalized..—H. T. Parker, Boston 
Transcript, Dec. 8, 1924. 


AS GRADOVA INTERPRETS CHOPIN 


“The Chopin study in C sharp minor became tone-poem; in little—all glamours of color and graces of accent and phrases into 
beauty brightened—a Chopin ardent, moody, unsentimentalized. Over Chopin’s study she outspread romantic feeling. By sheer 
glow of temperament, tone and rhythm, she lifted the Chopin Waltz from virtuoso to rhapsodic vein.”—H. T. Parker, ‘Boston 
Transcript. 

“If James G. Huneker had lived to hear Gradova he would probably have revised his celebrated judgment that women cannot 
interpret Chopin.”—H. Charlesworth, Toronto Saturday Night, Nov. 8, 1924. 


AS GRADOVA INTERPRETS LISZT 


“Gradova’s version of Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz wreathed sardonic imaginings in tonal splendor. Her rhythm bit into the satanic 
fiddling. Her tone sustained the lovers’ ecstacies; yet quivered with them. Liszt needs high lights of both temperament and tone. 
Gradova outpoured them!”—H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript. 

“There was mystery about her interpretation, complete concentration, variety of color, but a profoundly mature suggestiveness as 














well.”—Sun and Globe, New York. Nov. 26, 1924. 
















AS GRADOVA INTERPRETS SCRIABIN 


“For the first time we hear not only the poet who drank in the world through his senses, but the philosopher who tried to sive it 
back again through his soul—the true Scriabin.”—-The Nation, New York, Feb. 20, 1924. 


“Such players as she help sincere students to understand in some degree the unusual artistic ambitions of men like Scriabin.”— 
Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 8, 1924. 


Duo Art Recordings SEASON 1925-26 NOW BOOKING Steinway Piano 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Fisk Bldg., New York City; Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Siegfried Herz, Personal Representative, 1230 Burnham Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Mme. Leschetizky Recounts Teaching 
Methods of Famous Viennese Master 


PML LLL MME cA CL 


\ ANY erroneous ideas, attributed to 

Theodor Leschetizky, are being cir- 
culated in America, says Mme. Lesche- 
tizky. Many teachers who claim that 
they received their training from the 
Viennese master are passing on false 
notions of what he stood for, she con- 
tends. Mme. Leschetizky talked of these 
things freely on a recent occasion and 
laughed at the ideas which are sup- 
posed to have come from the man whom 
30 many pianists regard as “the Mas- 


ter.” 


“T hear a great deal about relaxa- 
tion,” said Mme. Leschetizky. ‘People 
talk about - ‘relaxation’ in regard to 
piano-playing as if it were one of the 
central points of Leschetizky’s teach- 


ing. That is not true. Relaxation is 
nothing new. It should be taken as a 
matter of course. Certainly, it is neces- 
sary, just as every art must have its 
metier. 

“Much more important than relaxa- 
tion, is concentration. It follows con- 
centration. It is a secondary thing 
and concerns what I call the metier. 

“Another false idea about which I 
hear a great deal is the constant refer- 
ence to Leschetizky as a technician. He 
was not a technician. He always 
stressed the idea that technic was only 
the means. He liked to compare technic 
to money. ‘You need money,’ he used to 
say, ‘in the ordinary affairs of life. So 
you need technic in piano playing.’ Then 
he compared pianists to actors, for ac- 
tors, too, must have their technic. A 
pianist, he said, is like an actor, for he 
has something to say, but the lines he 
speaks have been written by another. 
He must find what the playwright or 
the composer intends and mold his per- 
sonality accordingly. But the great ac- 
tor and the great pianist gives a great 
interpretation to the réle. I think that 
is what Leschetizky meant by technic. 
The pianist, like the actor, may have 
something to say, but he says it through 
his technic, using it as a means. 

“Leschetizky’s chief idea was _ inter- 
pretation. He never forgot the impor- 
tance of rhythm, but for that there can 
be no method. For that one needs what 
one might almost call a spiritual technic. 
One of Leschetizky’s favorite sayings 
was ‘My method is that I have no 
method.’ And such had to be his method 
because so many different kinds of per- 
sons came to him. There was the finished 
artist who had spent years on the concert 
stage and could not make a success, who 
came to him to find what the trouble 
was; there was the young prodigy who 
had great talent but knew nothing and 
there was the teacher who wanted to 
learn his method. 

“The most valuable thing Leschetizky 
gave to all his pupils was himself, 
everything he had and knew. No teach- 
er ever gave such a foundation, such a 
basis, and you can see his influence con- 
tinuing like a silk thread through the 
careers of his pupils. I do not believe 
that Liszt, though he was a great teach- 
er, gave such a foundation, such a basis 
on which to build one’s art. Interpre- 
tation and tone were his chief points 
of emphasis. I like to hear him called 
‘the bel-canto of the piano.’ 

“Leschetizky used to say that he 
learned something every day, that each 
pupil taught him something new. Three 
things were necessary, he repeated, in 
the making of a great pianist: a first 
‘lass teacher, a first class pupil and 
time—but most of all a first class pupil. 
And he was so young, so human. You 
annot replace his human point of view, 
is love for his pupils. He used to say 
[ have no family—my family is com- 
Posed of my pupils.’ 

“He liked Americans particularly, be- 
ause he said they are extremely intel- 
igent and always look for the best. He 
fad many offers to come to this country, 

t he said it was better if Americans 
ame to him. 

[ think he started the real science 
{' the piano teaching. He believed in 
control of the intellect, in studying 
omposition, eliminating all emotion, 
feeling, but just analysing it and 
ng it apart until it is learned. And 
n, after it is thoroughly mastered, 
n, as he said, you can let go. But he 
_very humble, always. He taught 
lity toward the composer and rev- 
‘e for the great works.” 
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© Elvin Studio 
Madame Leschetizky, Pianist and Widow of 
Theodor Leschetizky, Celebrated Teacher 


“T have often thought of writing a 
book,” Mme. Leschetizky continued, “but 
there are so many books about him. 
There are many misstatements in them, 
perhaps I should correct some of them, 
but Leschetizky did not believe in books, 
that they could teach anything. He used 
to say he was ‘empiric’ whenever any- 
body asked him to write his ideas into a 
book. But I should like to write some- 
thing which had to do only with his 
ideas, some articles perhaps that did 
not attempt to teach, but merely re- 
peated some of the things he said. 

“America astonishes me. You have 
such a big musical public. I see such 
crowds in Carnegie Hall and your con- 
cert halls always seem to be filled, es- 
pecially at the orchestral concerts, but 
then you have such fine orchestras. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra I have heard and 
the Chicago Symphony, with which I 
played. There is not so much chamber 
music here, but that will come in time. 

“IT meet so many friends here, too, 
friends whom I knew in Berlin and 
Vienna and Paris. You know, New 
York reminds me of Berlin before the 
war. All the musicians and especially 
all the pianists are here. There is 
much talk, much discussion about piano- 
playing, a feverish movement, a hurry, 
an excitement. The spirit, the atmos- 
phere of New York is charged with 
electricity. But it is interesting and I 
like it.” 

Mme. Leschetizky will give her first 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 13. 


OLGA SAMAROFF RETURNS 
TO WOLFSOHN DIRECTION 


Distinguished Pianist Will Appear Again 
Under Management Which Arranged 
Her Début 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., 
announces that Olga Samaroff, distin- 
guished pianist, will return to its man- 
agement beginning with the season of 
1925-1926. After her study abroad it 
was through the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau that Mme. Samaroff secured her 
first American engagements and made 
her American début with the New York 
Symphony under Walter Damrosch. 

Mme. Samaroff has been recognized 
as one of the outstanding pianists of 
the day. She is a native of San An- 
tonio, Tex., of German-Russian ancestry. 
Her musical studies began at the age of 
five under her mother and grandmother, 
the latter having been a concert pianist 
in Munich and later in New Orleans. 

Mme. Samaroff went to Paris while 
still quite young to continue her studies 
with the elder Marmontel and Widor 
and was admitted to the Paris Con- 
servatoire, to the class of Elie-Miriam 
Delaborde, being the first woman to 
whom such admission was granted. 
While in Paris she studied also at the 
Convent du St. Sacrement. Her first 
professional appearance on any stage 
was her American début with the New 
York Symphony in 1905. She made her 
London début in the following year and 
since then has made many tours of 
Europe and America, appearing as solo- 
ist with all the leading orchestras. 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





DO YOU WANT 
CONCERTS IN 


YOUR CITY? 


WE WILL GIVE THEM TO YOU 





No Guarantee Necessary 





THE 


SMALLEST VILLAGE 


CAN HAVE CONCERTS 





Write to Us Now and 


We Will Show You the Way 


Here Are the Artists We Can Offer You: 


Sopranos: 





Lucrezia Bori 
Mabel Garrison 

Eva Gauthier 

Maria Ivogun 

Hulda Lashanska 
Mary Lewis 
Elisabeth Rethberg 
Louise Homer Stires 
Maria Kurenko 


Inez Barbour 
Tenors: 


Mario Chamlee 
Edward Johnson 
George Meader 
Alfred Piccaver 
Allen McQuhae 


’Cellist: 
Felix Salmond 
Contraltos: 
Merle Alcock 


Louise Homer 
Margaret Matzenauer 
Marion Telva 








Pianists: 


Alexander Brailowsky 
Ernst Von Dohnanyi 
Josef Hofmann 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Madame Leschetizky 
Nikolai Orloff 

Dai Buell 

Olga Samaroff 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
John Powell 


Baritones: 


Vincente Ballester 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Clarence Whitehill 





Violinists: 


Jascha Heifetz 
Cecilia Hansen 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding 
Eduard Zathureczky 





Harpist: 
Salvatore De Stefano 


Special Attractions: 





THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
AND HER BALLET 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 








For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 


250 West 57th Street 


New York 
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Ti Manchester (England) 
Evening News is recognized 
as a great newspaper. | 
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HE following review, in its 
entirety, appeared in the 
issue of November 7th last. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 


When a Man Wants to Throw } 
His Flute Away. — 

















finis 
7 é Birds have no publicity agents. The poets who sing com 
he an = their praises do so out of fullness of heart and pure joy at pe 
dls ii 2 ee ee is —_— — - ; their exquisite music. art 
It is in the same spirit men and women all over the a 
world speak, write and dream of Frieda Hempel. Their dent 
praise may seem extravagant and immoderate before one will 
has heard her. After hearing her one feels they can never +. > 
have said quite enough. dito 
wi 
Others more in a position than ourselves to judge, Secor 
have told us emphatically that she is of the world’s great- = 
est. Certainly it is many a long, long year since Manches- theti 
ter heard any other singer, in her own way, so greatly a 
pleasing. The scene at the conclusion of Mr. Brand Lane's retur 
concert at the Free Trade Hall on Saturday night was re- a 
markable. Men and women, with hands tired and tingling | of w1 
from continual clapping, with sparkling eyes and flushed seal 
faces, excitedly whispered to each other that never had ment, 
they heard anything like it before, and then in a louder | ei 
voice joined in the ecstatic “‘bravos’’ and hoarse supplica- music 
tions to the little, fair-haired, smiling lady for “‘just one | ‘aul 
song more.” | tn 
Gracious and graceful she gave it: “Home, Sweet fe 2avin 
Home’; as she had before that given us Schubert’s ““Auf | seal 
dem Wasser’; ‘Dixie’; and ‘““The Carnival of Venice” ie ols fi 
with a verve, feeling, and expression that needed both eye | with 
and ear to appreciate. No wonder staid old men lost their ime ime si 
heads in their demands for encores. ] +0 we 
And then in the delicious acrobatics of that favourite | But 
of coloratura singers, ““Ombra Leggiera”’; there were mo- | 
ments when, shutting one’s eyes, it was impossible to tell | ible 
which was voice and which flute, so wonderfully did both | Seal 
blend as one. Any flutist but Signor Amadio must have numb 
felt tempted to fling away his flute in disgust, and yearn | ee 
This Season’s Tour arranged by to listen only to the glorious song-bird beside him. For . Aft 
only to an Amadio is it given to produce the notes and | seh 
Management FRIEDA HEMPEL tones of a Hempel. our y 
185, Madison Ave., New York City A wonderful evening; helped, too, by the playing of | rano 
M. Coenraad V. Bos, as accompanist. | humil 
| A id at the beginni hb] | fect 
(Next Season Mme. Hempel will be under the Manage- OWE SEG SS ey Paes, CUCR ORQuAge Ay soem | = 
extravagant, but then perhaps you have not heard a Frieda | ore 
ment of GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. C.) Hempel concert. W. J.H. NM the ty 
| =a 
STEINWAY PIANO “en 
| ¢ ildhe 
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| What Europe Means to the Aspiring Composer 


Thoroughness of System Abroad Often Means That Student Must Start at Bottom 


of the Ladder—What the Paris Conservatoire Requires—Training Is Not 
All, But America Lacks a Standard, Says Musician 
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Editorial Note: Aaron Copland, 
American composer, raises some 
pertinent points in discussing the 
question “Are You Going Abroad?” 
He gives a very clear indication 
of what is required of the student 
of composition in the European 
centers and outlines the thorough 
training afforded by the Paris Con- 
servatoire. He points out that 
training cannot make a genius out 
of a mediocrity, but argues that 
we lack in this country an-educa- 
tional standard; a standard which 
will only be developed when we 
have a national conservatory based 
on the best European models. 
Mr. Copland’s article should be of 
interest to all who contemplate a 
first-hand acquaintance with “the 
European scene.” 









By AARON COPLAND 
= OR some years past it 
( y has been a platitude to 
/|| say that it is no longer 
y ! | necessary for the young 
WA American musician to 
go abroad in order to 
finish his studies. It is generally con- 
ceded that musical education in Amer- 
ica has made such strides in recent 
years that there is no branch of the 
art which cannot be fully mastered 
here. Yet, undoubtedly, there will 
always be a certain minority of stu- 
dents for whom the lure of Europe 
will prove too strong. 
_ It is for that minority that this article 
is written—first, to make clear what con- 
ditions of study the average student 
will almost certainly encounter, and 
secondly, to point out a remedy for those 
conditions, if we can find one. 

Let us take, for convenience, a hypo- 
thetical student of composition at about 
the age of twenty-one. He (or she) 
leaves our shores with the intention of 
returning a full-fledged composer, in 
thorough possession of a “métier.” He 
has, be it said, but a very vague notion 
of what a “métier” means, but feels sure 
it includes a knowledge of harmony, 
counterpoint, fugue, form and _ instru- 
mentation. In all probability he has 
been through all of these with a native 
instructor, either privately or in some 
musical institution. What he_ seeks 
abroad is the finishing touch which 
foreign contact is supposed to give. 

He arrives in one of the great centers 
of Europe: Paris, Berlin, Vienna. After 
having the usual difficulties in finding 
a suitable place in which to live—no 
mean task, that!—he proceeds to make 
his first mistake, namely to seek out the 
most famous and widely-known master 
with whom to study. Of course, this, on 
the surface, seems admirable. There is 
even a great satisfaction in being able 
to write home that one is working with 
Vincent d’Indy, Isidore Philipp, et al. 
But the passing of a few months will 
generally prove that a teacher with a 
reputation a little less eminent will be 
able to devote more time and interest 
to the individual problem of our young 
Beethoven. It is our belief that the 
number of young men and women who 
have been forced to follow this course of 
changing teachers has been legion. 

After the first month’s lessons are over 

rtain rather unpleasant facts begin to 
presents themselves. It appears that 
our young composer is expected to read 
his chorales in four different clefs (so- 
prano, alto, tenor and bass) at the same 
time. This is truly embarrassing, even 
humiliating, when he realizes that his 
ellow-student, the Frenchman or Ger- 
man, is so accustomed to reading his 
chorales in that way that if you gave 
nim the same chorale written in only 
the two usual clefs (treble and bass) 
ne would simply be confused. This mas- 
tery of being able to read in half a 
iozen different clefs with equal ease 
comes from having studied solfeggio in 
enildhood. 


Our American friend is appalled at 
the idea of going back to the bottom 
of the ladder in order to begin learning 
a branch of his art which he had never 
taken seriously. Yet that is not all. 
There is still the art of transposition, 
taking down musical dictation at a 
vertiginous speed, filling out the har- 
mony at the piano from a figured bass, 
writing a fugue decole, reading ex- 
tremely difficult music at sight, etc., etc. 


Beginning Over Again 


And yet again that is not all, for as 
time goes on it becomes more and more 
clear that what he has studied at home 
under the names of harmony, counter- 
point and fugue is but vaguely related 
to what his European teacher under- 
stands under these headings. Indeed, 
what he was taught in America was a 
mere smattering of those subjects, and 
to learn them thoroughly—as that word 
is understood abroad—he must begin all 
over again at the beginning. What 
young man of twenty-one has the money, 
time or courage needed to undertake so 
formidable a task? 

Truly, there is but one way in which 
the overwhelmed student can save «his 
self-respect, and that is by denying the 
importance of knowing any or all of 
these subjects with such thoroughness. 
And perhaps he is right. We have yet 
to determine whether the kind of com- 
prehensive training given in Europe is 
essential for any young composer. If 
so, then this is a sweeping indictment of 
higher musical education in America. 
Let us waive that decision for a moment 
and look more closely into the develop- 
ment of a student at one of the repre- 
senative conservatories of Europe—Le 
Conservatoire National de Paris. 

Due to government support, instruc- 
tion is given without charge. Pupils 
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are admitted by competitive examina- 
tions, which, in the case of instrumental- 
ists, presupposes an equipment equal to 
that possessed by our usual début-re 
citalist. Students are taught in groups 
of ten to fifteen, classes being held three 
times a week and lasting two hours. The 
duration of .each separate course varies 
from four to five years. There are two 
examinations each year, in January and 
June, with much coveted prizes—first 
and second prize, first and second ac- 
cessit—at the end of the term. Once a 
prize has been won the course is con- 
sidered finished, regardless of how Yong 
it has been followed. 

The solfeggio class is open to children 
of nine to twelve, who are admitted by 
the director of the Conservatory with- 
out premiliminary examinations.  Sol- 
feggio comprises sight-singing in seven 
different clefs and musical dictation. 


Exhaustive Harmony Course 


Harmony is taught in a most exhaus- 
tive manner. The successful completion 
of this course gives one the privilege of 
entering a class in what is called ‘“‘ac- 
companiment.” This comprises transpo- 
sition, reading of an orchestral score at 
the piano, accompaniment of a “cantus 
firmus,” reading of a figured bass at the 
piano and the sight-reading of unusually 
difficult piano music. 

The composition student usually fol- 
lows this by entering the class in counter- 
point and fugue. The art of the fugue 
as it is taught at the Conservatory is 
an end in itself. What the student 
learns at first only faintly resembles the 
fugue as practiced by Bach. There is 
a set form known as a “school fugue” 
which must be entirely mastered before 
a free fugue can be written. 

This leads naturally to the course in 
composition and orchestration. In the 
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meantime the student is studying the 
piano or some other instrument. Very 
frequently, as a second instrument, the 
course in organ and improvisation is 
followed. History of music, of course, is 
obligatory for everyone. 

All this culminates in the famous com- 
petition for the Pria de Rome, which 
entitles the winner to three years in 
Rome at the expense of the government. 
The contestants for this prize are lodged 
in the Palace of Fontainebleau for one 
month, during which time they must 
compose and orchestrate an oratorio on 
a subject imposed by the jury. 

It may be a matter of surprise to some 
people to learn that so admirable a sys- 
tem does not turn out so many geniuses. 
Nine-tenths of the composers who have 
won the Prix de Rome have proved to 
be nothing more than hopeless mediocri- 
ties. In short, training is not all.. While 
it does not seem to have harmed Debussy 
in any way, Moussorgsky, on the other 
hand, got on very well without it. The 
truth of the matter—and the answer to 
our question whether a European train- 
ing is essential for any young composer 
—probably is that European methods 
are unnecessarily stringent, while in 
comparison with them American methods 
are too lax. 


National Conservatory Needed in U.S. 


Perhaps it is unfair to compare the 
two, since America has had so little time 
in which to build up a systematized back- 
ground. The Conservatoire de Paris was 
founded in 1785 and the Prix de Rome 
established in 1803. But what is so 
admirable in Europe is the fact that they 
have a standard of education, which in 
itself may be of little importance to the 
individual pupil but is invaluable as a 
measure by which students may be com- 
pared and judged. What we in America 
so deplorably lack is a norm of musical 
education. It is difficult to see how we 
can develop a standard until we have a 
national conservatory based approxi- 
mately on the principles which govern 
the most famous conservatories of Eu- 
rope. 

The problem of the present-day stu- 
dent who persists in going abroad is, 
however, still unsolved. If he is for- 
tunate he may come upon a teacher who 
is intelligent enough to understand his 





[Continued on page 27] 
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New York, December 7, 1924, aot | 
Chie: 

‘ ‘ highs 
Baldwin Piano Company, haps 


58 West 40 Street, to 


New York City. ay, 
Che Dear sirsi= 


yy Let me express to you my sincere appreciation 
of the marvellous Baldwin pianos I have been playing 


* 
this season. The pianist who is on tour is always 
much preoccupied for his piano. Will it have sufficient 
— sonority 2? Will the action be light ? Will it respond 


at his pleasure ? 


4 
lao Most happy is the violinist who has his violin 
plways with him, always the same, which he knows, which he 


no 


P has chosen for himself. And now since I have been playing 
Exclusively the Baldwin, I am like the fortunate violinist who owns 
a@ Stradivarius or a Guarnerius, I no longer worry about 


my piano, for everywhere I have given my numerous concerts, 
I have always found the same beautiful singing-tone in the 
middle register, the same warmth and sonority in the bass, : 
2+ the same time the same loveliness mf in the extreme trebls a 
and an incomparable evenness throughout the whole scale. f 








Tat 


Mili 








Te ee 


The more I play the Baldwin, the more I love to 
play itz and I am able to enjoy with my pdblic the 
pleasure of hearing its exquisite song. Please accept, 
gentlemen, my best complimonts. 


Mla. (iar - 
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‘Alice Seckels Sees Gain for West in New Master School 


MM MM mn mmm mm mmm mm mmm mn nm mmm MMMM MUM MMM MMU 


Manager of California Summer School Points Out Advantages of 
Institution to Be Opened Next May in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles—Faculty of Distinguished Artists Will Be Able 
to Give 1000 Lessons a Week—Scholarship Fund Being 
Raised So That “No Real Genius Will Be Turned Away” 





SN American culture. 





rsa F ideas and ideals form the real foundation on which great 

achievements rest, then the Master School of Musical Arts 
which will open on the Pacific Coast next May should have a 
base capable of supporting one of the noblest monuments to 
Alice Seckels, prominent San Francisco 
manager, who is largely responsible in shaping the destiny 


of the new institution, is spending a little time in New York, gathering 
together the reins for a successful drive next summer. 


Talent, not money, has been an- 
nounced as the watchword of the new 
school, and it is this pledge which Miss 
Seckels purposes to see fulfilled. Not 
depending upon the fund of $150,000 al- 
ready subscribed, one half of which has 
been given by Alice Campbell McFar- 
lane in memory of her parents, Miss 
Seckels has begun the formation of a 
scholarship fund, which will make it 
possible for her to carry out the slogan 
that “no real genius will be turned 
away.” 

“It may be difficult for musicians in 
the East to realize the great need for a 
master school on the Pacific Coast,” said 
Miss Seckels. “But they must remem- 
ber that there are no institutions of the 
kind in the West and that we are almost 
as far removed from the East as the 
East is from Europe. We have many 
fine musicians and artists in the West 
who are capable of giving the best foun- 
dation in all the branches of music. 
But what of our advanced students, pro- 
fessional musicians and artists? If he 
ias the time to study, perhaps he has 
not the money for an expensive trip to 
Chicago or New York, where living is 
higher; or if he has the money, per- 
haps he has not the time or opportunity 
oo so far away with all it would en- 
tall. 

“Just before I left San Francisco, we 


HU 


PUVA 











TN 








received a letter from a woman living in 
one of the small mining towns, telling 
of her delight over the establishment of 
the Master School. She had studied the 
violin, and instead of making the début 
for which she was ready, had married 
and gone to live in the West. She said 
it had been one of the dreams of her 
life to study with César Thomson, but 
that it had been impossible for her to 
leave her home and go either to New 
York or to Brussels to study with him. 
But now she was looking forward to the 
realization of her dream, for San Fran- 
cisco was not far away, and she would 
be able to leave home for a few 
weeks. Can you imagine the inspiration, 
musically, which the school will be en- 
gendering in that mining community? 
It will not only have San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, the two cities in which it 
will be conducted, for its field, but it 
will spur latent talent in many a small 
town and village throughout the West, 
from which a student may chance to 
come, 

“Our mark for the first season is 1000 
lessons a week. Last summer I man- 


aged master classes for Lazar S. Samoi- 
loff and Sigismund Stojowski, and it 
was largely because of their great suc- 
cess that the Master School has been 
formed. 


Without a wide advertising 
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“One literally lives again through such an 
incomparably great achievement as the Kranich 
& Bach Grand—an instrument great for in- 
terpretative tonal quality.” 


RANICH & BAC 
NEW YORK 
310 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Alice Seckels and Lazar S. Samoiloff, Man- 
ager and Director Respectively, of the 
Master School of Musical Arts of Cali- 


fornia 


campaign, we had inquiries from prac- 
tically all over the United States and 
from many foreign countries. There 
were students enrolled from Seattle, 
Victoria, B. C.; New Orleans, Honolulu 
and Australia, all of whom had come to 
San Francisco especially for the work. 
We have been most fortunate in obtain- 
ing the entire terrace floor of the Fair- 
mont Hotel for the use of the school, 
made possible through the cooperation 
of the owner and manager, D. M. Lin- 
nard, whose ambition is to make San 
Francisco the music center of the West.” 

It is not difficult to believe that Mr. 
Linnard may soon see the fulfillment of 
his desire. Like most other cities of the 
country, San Francisco has been accus- 
tomed to take a rest, musically, during 
the summer. Next summer, however, 
the situation will be very much changed. 
Not only will there be a series of stu- 
dent recitals to which the public will be 
invited, but it is specified in the con- 
tracts that every master teacher shall 
give at least two recitals during his 
term of service. Although final plans 
are not yet formulated, it is possible 
that an admission fee will be asked for 
some of the concerts, the proceeds going 
toward the maintenance of the schoui ort 
possibly to the scholarship fund 

Like some of the newer musical insti- 
tutions in the East, the California 
school promises to issue forth stalwart 
and fullgrown. Besides Mr. Samoiloff, 
who will teach singing three days a 
week in addition to his duties as direc- 
tor, the vocal department will also in- 
clude Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan; Emil J. Polak, coach, 
and Andres de Segurola, who will have 
charge of the operatic department. Jo- 
sef Lhevinne and Mr. Stojowski will 
have charge of the work in piano; César 
Thomson and Samuel Gardner, violin; 
Felix Salmond, ’cello, and Annie Louise 
David, harp. W. J. Henderson, music 
critic of the New York Sun, will give 
a series of lectures, and A. Kostelanetz 
will be’ the accompanist. 

“It will be the first opportunity that 
musicians of the West will have to study 
in their own domain with masters who 
are recognized the world over,” said 
Miss Seckels. “The plan is yet in the 
experimental stage, but we expect to 
have the school in session during the 
entire year before many seasons have 
passed. Next summer, the term will be 
for about five months, and will be con- 
ducted simultaneously in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, some of the teach- 
ers being in each city all the time. For 
instance, when Mr. Samoiloff is teaching 
in Los Angeles Mme. Claussen will be 
in San Francisco, and vice versa, mak- 
ing it possible for students in each city 
to study with whomsoever they wish at 
the most convenient time and place. L. 
E. Behymer and his associate, Rena 
MacDonald, will be the Los Angeles 
representatives and take care of the 
work in that city.” 

Miss Seckels is well prepared for the 
great task, which she has undertaken, 
both by training and experience. For- 
merly a concert pianist, Miss Seckels 
understands the needs of the student and 
is able to sympathize with his viewpoint. 
As a local manager, under whose direc- 


tion many of the great artists have ap- 
peared, she has gained an outlook on the 
business world and has many friends 
among the influential citizens on the 
Coast. For five years she has managed 
the Matinée Musicale Series in San 
Francisco, and until this year, man- 
aged a similar series in Oakland and 
Pasadena, 

The success of the school means more 
to Miss Seckels than the triumph of a 
business enterprise. She sees in it an 
opportunity of unparalleled scope for 
uncovering and developing the musical 
resources of the great West. She looks 
forward to the time when students can 
obtain at their own door the best in- 
struction to be had. It is the fulfillment 
of a dream—one that she feels chal- 
lenges the imagination of all who would 
see not only the West, but all America, 
rise to take her place in the vanguard 
of those nations which recognize the 
worth of culture. HAL CRAIN. 


LOS ANGELES HAILS 
YULETIDE NOVELTIES 


“Christmas Oratorio’’ Is 
Chief Feature of List 
for Holiday 


By Bruno David Ussher 

Los ANGELES, Dec. 27.—More than 
1000 persons were unable to gain ad- 
mittance when the Los Angeles Oratorio 
Society under John Smallman gave the 
first local performance of  Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio” on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 21. Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto; Ruth May Shaffner, soprano; 
Victor Edmunds, tenor; Clifford Lott, 
baritone, and Lili Lisko, soprano, were 
the soloists. Dr. Ray Hastings played 
the organ, and Lorna Gregg the piano. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra _partici- 
pated and 200 singers formed the chor- 
us. The performance was given in true 
Bach style. Even the polyphonic chor- 
uses were sung with an ease which 
made for musical and poetic expression. 
The audience féted Mr. Smallman, and 
the reception of the oratorio was so en- 
thusiastic that one of Bach’s “Passions” 
will be sung by the Oratorio Society. 
Mr. Smallman will spend two months 
leave of absence studying in the East. 

Brahms’ Second Symphony was given 
well-nigh ideal performances on Dec. 
19 and 20 at the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra concerts under Walter Henry Roth- 
well. These readings were of high fin- 
ish, serving as effective mediums for 
interpretations which emphasized the 
peculiar, almost cosmic quality, of the 
music. The concert contained three 
novelties, all of them well received. 
These were Rubin Goldmark’s “Negro” 
Rhapsody, Honegger’s “Pastorale d’Eté” 
and Malipiero’s “Impressioni dal Vero.” 
In these modern works the orchestra 
showed a finesse of tone which recalled 
forcefully the fact that, thanks to the 
munificence of William Andrews Clark, 
Jr., Los Angeles possesses an orchestra 
of outstanding capability. 

Mischa Elman’s two violin recitals 
under the management of L. E. Behy- 
mer proved this artist to be as popular 








as ever. Isa Kremer, singer, presented 
in two programs by George Leslie 
Smith, quickly built up a large follow- 


ing here. 
Reading Pianist Makes Début in Home 
City 

READING, PA., Dec. 27.—Gertrude 
Sternbergh, a Reading pianist who has 
been studying in Europe, made her 
début here as soloist at the second con- 
cert of the season given by the Reading 
Symphony. A large audience gathered 
in the Rajah Temple to hear this con- 
cert, which was conducted by Walter 
Pfeiffer. At no stage in its development 
during twelve years has the orchestra 
played so well. The program included 
Thomas’ Overture to “Mignon,” Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony and Liszt’s 
“Preludes.” Miss Sternbergh played 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in G Minor with 
artistry and confidence. 

M. GLaune 5 ROSENBERRY. 
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~ OPERA BY TORONTO ORGANIST PRODUCED 





Seventeenth Eisteddfod Is 
Great Success — New 
Symphony Heard 


By William J. 


TORONTO, Dec. 20.—“The Highway- 
man,” an opera composed by Edward 
Miller, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Anne’s Anglican Church, was given 
under his leadership for nine nights re- 
cently in the Parish Hall. Upward of 
10,000 heard these performances. St. 
Anne’s choir gives an opera annually, 
and its singing is of a high order. Num- 
bers written for the chorus are features 
of Mr. Miller’s score. The cast included 
Charles Rigby, baritone, as Hal o’ the 
Moon; Harry Binns, tenor, appearing as 
Dick o’ the Moors; W. T. Giles, bass, 


Bryans 


as the Landlord; Courtice Brown in the 
réle of the Sheriff, Bessie Priestman as 
Lady Josephine, Jessie Wallace as the 
Landlord’s Daughter and Muriel Woods, 
who had the part of the Landlord’s 
Sister. 

The New Symphony, under Luigi Von 
Kunits, is reaching new heights, as was 
indicated by the fine playing heard at 
the fifth twilight concert, when Reginald 
Stewart, pianist, was the soloist. The 
work of both orchestra and pianist was 
delightful. The “Coriolanus” Overture 
was played in masterful manner and 
Moussorgsky’s “Night on the Bare 
Mountain” afforded ample scope for fine 
interpretations. 

.The seventeenth annual Toronto Eis- 
teddfod, held in Massey Hall, was a 
source of great encouragement to those 
in charge. Dr. Daniel Protheroe of Chi- 
cago was chief adjudicator. The Har- 
monic Choir of Toronto’ sang well under 
the baton of W. F. Pickard, as did also 
the Grace Methodist Church Choir of 


Brampton, Ont., the Toronto Male Chorus 
and the Bell Telephone Chorus. Hon. G. 
Howard Ferguson, Premier of Ontario, 
was honorary chairman at an evening 
session. Alfred Bruce of Toronto was 
one of the adjudicators. Prize winners 
in solos and duets included Ida Krehm, 
Eleanor Halliday, W. J. Edwards, Bessie 
L. Richards, Messrs. Hooper and Wil- 
liams, Ethel Crane, Edna Barkley, M. 
E. Hooper, J. Price Jones, Robert Dar- 
ling, Kenneth Sanders, James Loftus, 
Margaret Derry, May Davidson, A. 
Pratz and Annie Kendall. Officers were 
Griffith T. Pritchard, honorary treas- 
urer; Richard D. Williams, secretary; 
Nell Griffiths, assistant secretary, and 
G. H. Graham, accompanist. 

J. Campell McInnes gave a children’s 
matinée on Dec. 6 in the Margaret Eaton 
school. 





Western Cities Listen to Many Carols 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 27.—In many cities 
and towns in the Northwest the Christ- 
mas holiday was observed with the sing- 
ing of Christmas carols before homes 


and in the business districts. In Min 
neapolis,. thirty singers of the Rhys 
Herbert Male Chorus sang in seven part 
of the city. Other programs were un 
der Earl Kileen, head of the Universit) 
of Minnesota choral department. Ir 
Fairmont, a chorus of more than 10( 
sang Christmas carols in the downtow: 
and residential sections. G. SMEDAL. 





St. Paul Library Given Valuable Collec 
tion of Music Books 


St. Pau, Dec. 27.—A valuable collec 
tion of music and books on musical sub 
jects belonging to the late Eugene ( 
Murdock has been given to the publi: 
library by his widow. Mr. Murdock, wh: 
died in September, taught music fo 
many years in this city and this gift i 


in the nature of a memorial to him. 
The collection includes 289 books deal- 


ing with musical subjects, 160 bound vo! 
umes of music, 538 pieces of sheet musi: 
and 28 orchestra scores. 
Murdock’s memory will be placed in th: 
library. G. SMEDAL. 
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“A voice of great depth and 
—Boston Globe. 


*““An excellent and well-trained 


‘Purity and precision, as well as 
excellent breath control.” 
—Boston Eve. Transcript. 


“Mr. Millar proved himself an 
able and ingratiating basso, one 
who should be in great de- 
—Boston Post. 
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Ability to Realize Spirit of the Song 
Is First Essential, 


Says Alma Kitchell 
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F you question a dozen recital artists 
I as to what they consider the most 
important thing in concert giving, you 
will, in all probability, get a dozen dif- 
ferent answers. Alma Kitchell, the well- 
known concert and oratorio contralto, 
who recently gave one of the most suc- 
cessful recitals of the season in the Town 
Hall, says that, to her way of thinking, 
the pre-requisite of any recital is the 
spirit of the thing. 

“It is a truism, to say so, maybe,” 
says Mrs. Kitchell, “but I think if one 
becomes a really fine concert artist, one 
has reached the top of the musical tree. 


| In concert, you see, you have to impress 


the spirit of the song upon the audience 
by your own voice, your personality and 
your art, without the assistance of cos- 
tume, scenery or visible drama. 

“That is one reason why the choosing 
of a program is so important. Even 
among well-known, often-sung songs, 
there must be many that you cannot 
really get inside of, so to speak, no mat- 
ter how much of an artist you are, and 
so you must avoid these. And it is more 
important still to be careful in selecting 
new songs. Many singers, in order to 
avoid stereotyped programs, sing new 
things that have no value at all beyond 
their novelty, and, in this case, even 
novelty ceases to be a virtue, since it is 
the ultimate mistake to sing songs mere- 
ly because they are unusual. 

“Personally, I think the spirit of the 
text is more important than the spirit 
of the music, because, after all, the 
music is merely the wings to carry the 
text and almost invariably songs are 
great only in respect of the extent to 
which the composer has caught the spirit 
of the text. Of course, there are excep- 
tions to this as there are to all rules. 
‘Die Forelle,’ for instance, has a text 
that is more or less silly, but the song 
is a fine one. Perhaps after all, in this 
case, the text was not the inspiration of 
the music. 

“In making a program I think many 
singers commit the error of selecting 
their songs for the critics instead of for 
the audience in general. When I say 
this is a mistake I do not mean that one 
should ignore songs of the better class 
and ‘sing down’ to the level of an audi- 
ence unaccustomed to the higher alti- 
tudes of song literature, but rather that 
the interests of the audience in general 
should not be ignored for the purpose 
of impressing the critics. 

“Personally, I am in favor of books 
of words. This is not because I think 
faulty diction is excusable in any respect, 
but one must take into consideration the 
fact that not all of the audience under- 
stands all languages. If a recital were 
entirely in English, word books would 
be, or rather should be, entirely unneces- 
sary. If however, as is the case in the 
average recital, the program is sung in 
French, German and Italian, as well as 
in English, it is not to be supposed that 
even a large proportion of an audience 
‘is familiar with those languages, and 
consequently, no matter how well you 
may pronounce them and no matter how 
clean-cut your diction may be, the texts 
will not get across to them. 

“The intimate atmosphere is another 
thing that is desirable above everything. 
Just how one establishes this, it is not 
easy to say, for the thing itself is so 
intangible as to be almost of the fourth 
dimension. Nordica used to do it the 
minute she came on the stage for a re- 
cital, with a smile that seemed to say, 
Well, here we are, and aren’t we all 
having a good time!’ and the result was 
that the audience did have a good time. 

“I don’t believe that in any art, in 
Music especially, one’s work is worth 
anything unless one has human contact. 
Once establish that between yourself and 
your audience, and, whatever your mood, 
you can transmit it to a large propor- 
“ion of your hearers. You must be care- 
‘ul of your contrast of light and shade 
doth in choosing your songs and in in- 
‘erpreting them, for this, after all, is 
the fundamental thing in interpretation, 
the color-background against which your 
‘ner shadings are etched. 

“And this brings us back to the point 
where we started, to ‘the spirit of the 


@ ‘hing,’ the sincerity behind your inten- 


“on, your program and your delivery of 
it. I believe that if you are absolutely 
sincere about your work, and your tech- 
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Photo by Deenee Rae Tullis 
Alma Kitchell, Contralto 


nic is good, you will have ‘the spirit of 
the thing’ without taking a great deal 
of extraneous thought about it. Other- 
wise, why not stay at home and not sing 
at all?” JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





Cleveland Library Aids Buyers of Books 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 27.—The Cleveland 
Public Library requested Ernest Bloch, 


director of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, and Roger Sessions, teacher of 
theory, to select a list of books which 
would interest musicians and music- 
lovers. Their choice included letters of 
Mozart, Beethoven and Tchaikovsky, 
Newman’s “Wagner as Man and Artist” 
and “Richard Strauss,” Lavignac’s “Mu- 
sical Education” and “Music Dramas of 
Richard Wagner,” “Romain Rolland’s 
“Musicians of Today,” #Huneker’s 
“Franz Liszt” and Schweitzer’s “J. S. 
Bach.” Historic studies were also men- 
tioned, such as Montagu’s “History of 
Russian Music,” Daniel’s “Music of the 


Arab” and Popley’s “Music of India.” 
Books of a more psychological and philo- 
sophical nature concluded the list with 
Seashore’s “Psychology of Musical 
Talent,” Schopenhauer’s “Essays on Art 
and Music” and Henderson’s “What Is 
Good Music?” 


BUHLER FORCES GREETED 








Pittsfield Symphony Society 
Eclectic Program 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Dec. 27.—Splendid 
results were achieved by the Pittsfield 
Symphony Society in its eighth concerc 
in the Colonial Theater. Ulysses Buhler 
conducted, the program including Mo- 
zart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, the “Sakun- 
tala” Overture of Goldmark, Rabaud’s 
“Eclogue” and other numbers. The solo- 
ist was Estelle Chapin Thomson, soprano 
of Cleveland, who sang an aria from 
“Aida” with orchestral accompaniment, 
and a group of modern songs with Mr. 
Buhler at the piano. 

The Roman Choir sang in the Colonial 
Theater on Dec. 18 under the auspices of 
the Father Matthew Society. The pro- 
gram embraced works by Peros, Pales- 
trina and Vittoria. Soloists sang arias 
from “Bohéme,” “Robert le Diable,” 
“Rigoletto” and “Marta.” The choir 
gave much pleasure with its beautiful 
voices and artistic singing. 

Other recent events have been a note- 
worthy concert of the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir and an organ recital by 
Arthur Gulick. 

ELEANOR McCoRMICK. 


Gives 





Stamford Greets Albert Spalding 


STAMFORD, CONN., Dec. 27.—Albert 
Spalding, violinist, recently appeared 
before a capacity audience in the 


Woman’s Club Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Schubert Club. His pro- 
gram included César Franck’s Sonata 
in A, Veracini’s B Flat Sonata and 
smaller works by Debussy, Wieniawski, 
Paganini and Spalding. The player’s 
artistry was seen to advantage in each 
number, his tone, technic and interpre- 
tations being justly admired. 
J. W. COCHRAN 





Marie Sundelius, soprano, will give 
a recital for the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Lutheran Inner Mission in the Great 
Hall of the College of the City of New 
York on Feb. 17. This will be her second 


engagement before the society. 


INDIANAPOLIS MUSIC 
HAS HOLIDAY TOUCH 


Reiner Forees and Choir 
Combine in Concert 


of Interest 
By Pauline Schellschmidt 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 27.—The first con- 
cert of the series sponsored by the In- 
dianapolis Symphony Society brought 
the Cincinnati Symphony, Fritz Reiner, 
conductor, to the Murat Theater on Dec. 
22. <A large audience gave approval to 
the excellent work of this organization. 
The program included choral numbers, 
sung by the Mendelssohn Choir. Lean- 
ing toward a popular taste, the orches- 
tral numbers were Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony, the Prelude to 
Humperdinck’s “Konigskinder” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture. Choral 
works, sung with fine effect under the 
baton of Elmer A. Steffen, were . 
“Christmas Carol” by A. Walter Kramer, 
a twelfth century work, “Beautiful 
Savior,” arranged by Christiansen, and 
the “Hallelujah” Chorus from “Mes- 
siah.” Rafaelo Diaz sang tenor solos 
admirably. These were an aria from 
Massenet’s “Grisélidis,” “At the Well” 
by Richard Hageman, Grieg’s “Ich Liebe 
Dich” and “Una furtiva lagrima” from 
“L’Elisir d’Amore.” 

The Matinée Musicale offered an in- 
teresting program, especially arranged 
for the holiday season, on Friday after- 
noon, Dec. 19, in the Masonic Temple. 
The program included piano solos, num- 
bers by a mixed quartet, a women’s 
quartet, an ensemble of four harps and 
four violins, piano solos, children carol- 
ers and a children’s ballet. 


Waterloo Honors Native Composers 


WATERLOO, IowA, Dec. 27.—Composi- 
tions by Waterloo composers were pre- 
sented by the Fortnightly Club in its 
recent meeting in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. B. Reed. Several songs by 
William Arms Fisher, a former resi- 
dent of Waterloo, were given. W. W. 
White sang “The Whole Year,” and 
Mrs. A. S. Weishaar, in charge of the 
program, read a paper on “Musical In- 
heritance of America.” 

BELLE CALDWELL 





TOMFORD HARRIS 


A Pianist of Rare Attainments 


NEW YORK 





“He has a technic of great bril- 
liancy and resource in which nor- 
mal tone of fine quality, incisive 
rhythm and uncommon agility, 
strength and independence of finger 
are conspicuous. His reticence in 
the use of mere pedal effects was a 
noticeable feature of his playing.” 
—Wm. Henderson in the Sun, New 
York, October 25, 1924. 


“He treats composers with re- 
spect. . . . the Haydn sonata had a 
delightful air of simplicity and 
gayety. The modern group, which 
included two Goossens pieces (for 
the first time), was triumphantly 
capped by a Prokofieff toccata. 
Mr. Harris’ beautifully neat execu- 
tion exactly suited the Chopin 
group which he had chosen.”— 
New York Times, October 25, 1924. 


“Tomford Harris Skillful Pianist 
at Aeolian Hall. ... Had _ thor- 
oughly competent technical skill 
with expressive capacity to flavor 
it—M. Perkins in New York Her- 
ald Tribune, October 25, 1924. 


“Unlike many pianists, Harris 
cannot be dismissed with a nod. 
There is individuality to his play- 
ing, individuality and a sort of wry 
humor. ... The variations were 


done with the largeness’ that 
Brahms piano music demands and 
yet with nice variety of emphasis.” 
—Edward Cushing in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, October 25, 1924. 


PARIS 


“Paris has set the seal of its ap- 
proval on a young pianist, Tomford 
Harris, who for the better presen- 
tation of the range of his talent 
chose a widely varied program. 
Mr. Harris manifested an author- 
ity and a musical intelligence of 
the highest order.”—Journal des 
Debats, Paris, France, May 14, 
1924. 

“Tomford Harris gave evidence 
of a vibrant musical sense and pro- 
found feeling, together with tech- 
nical gifts already of a very sur- 
prising nature. Bach’s Prelude 
and Triple Fugue was played with 
clearness of style and with marked 
intelligence. Kreisleriana was in- 
terpreted with exquisite poetical 
feeling.,—Paul Le Flem in the 
Comoedia, Paris, France, May 11, 
1924, 

“He possesses fine qualities of 
power, of rhythm, of expression. 
His technique is remarkably sure. [f 
He literally makes light of the 
greatest difficulties.,—Le Monde 
Musical, Paris, France, May, 1924. 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, INc. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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T IS the consensus of opinion that Miguel Fleta has one of the finest and most effec- 
tive tenor voices now to be heard in opera. Sucha voice lends itself with equal readi- 
ness to lyric music in roles like Rodolfo in La Boheme, Fritz in L’Amico Fritz, and 
Hoffmann in The Tales of Hoffmann, and to the more dramatic phrases of Radames in 
Aida, Don Jose in Carmen, Canio in Pagliacci, and Cavaradossi in Tosca. 


Distinction of style is one of the Fleta assets. He is an artist who seeks to join ex- 
cellence of vocal technique with an interpretation in which good taste and music 
discrimination are well balanced. And this has been a noteworthy feature in his 
appearances at the New York Metropolitan Opera House as well as in those foremost 
European institutions where the Spanish tenor so frequently appears. 


Fleta’s vocal accomplishments are not confined alone to his operatic appearances. 
He makes red seal records for Victor so he is available to all who wish to hear his voice 





and his art, even though he may not be present personally to sing for them. 


revious Accomplishments 


February-March, 1924 
la, Milano, Italy 


4 Performances Rigoletto 
4 Performances Carmen 


March-April, 1924 
Madrid, Spain 
Singing Aida, Carmen, Tosca 
Rigoletto, Manon, Mefistofele 


tin Monoval, Spain 
Inauguration of Fleta-Kursaa]l 


May-June-July-August, 1924 
Buenos Aires—Argentina 
Rio Janeira, Brazil 
Santiago, Chile 
§ Valparaiso, Chile 
Singing with the famous company of Walter 
Mocchi in all his leading tenor roles. 


Its in Antofagasta and Lima, Peru 
ovember-December, 1924—January, 1925 


Politan Opera, New York 
Singing in Tosca, Pagliacci, Tales of Hoffmann, 
Boheme, Aida, Rigoletto 


Future Engagements 


February, 1925 
Three Concerts in Tampa, Florida 
March-April, 1925 

Season of Opera at the “Reale,” in Madrid, at the “San- 

fernando” in Siviglia and at the “Opera House” in 
Valencia 
May, 1925 

Concerts in the Isle of Mallorca, Spain 


Contracts Pending for Appearances at the Paris Opera, 
Berlin, Vienna and Switzerland 








“Pagliacci had Miguel Fleta as 
Canio and that fiery and feeling 
tenor gave his best, climaxing in 
‘Ridi Pagliaccio’ that was re- 
ceived with spontaneous plaudits 


by the entire house.” 
—The New York American. 


“*His performance (La Boheme) 
was marked by style and refine- 


ment.” 
—The New York Herald-Tribune. 


“He sang (Rodolfo in La Bo- 
heme) with deep tenderness and 


vocal charm.” 
—The New York World. 


““Operagoers can enjoy listening 
to his fresh and beautiful voice 
and can yield themselves to the 


ardor of his style.” 
—The New York Sun. 


‘““Miguel Fleia was an unalloyed 
delight as Hoffmann. He 
handled the French diction and 
style with exquisite grace and 


finish.”’ 
—The New York American. 


“Fleta sang his best and that is 
the alpha and omega of his per- 
formance.”’ 

—The New York Times. 
Fleta’s singing was suave and 
dramatic and he always held at- 


tention.”’ 
—The Philadelphia Record. 


“Fleta sang with beauty of tone 
4 99 
and good phrasing. 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“The Hoffmann of Fleta was a 


vocal and histrionic treat.”’ 
—The Philadelphia Bulletin. 








All Communications Should Be Addressed Personally to 


MIGUEL FLETA 


Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 


VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OPERA 


HE severest critics of opera as it has been con- 

ducted in this country have assailed our operatic 
institutions on the grounds that they are “Italian,” 
rather than American. National opera has long 
been the dream of many. At various times steps 
have been taken looking toward that goal, and al- 
though the movement has yet to take any consistent, 
well-defined course, it has continued to manifest it- 
self in sporadic experiments, in the organization of 
societies and leagues to do pioneer and propaganda 
work and in magazine and newspaper articles some- 
times of a constructive nature and sometimes mere- 
ly polemics against things as they are. 

Inevitably, enthusiasts in the cause of opera of, 
by and for Americans, pounced with a certain ela- 
tion upon some recent remarks of Ernest Newman, 
the English critic now writing for the New York 
Evening Post. In discussing opera here and in his 
own land, he expressed the opinion that the En- 
glish were turning away from international opera 
(he did not employ the narrower and more fault- 
finding term, “Italian’”) and were apparently on the 
road to national opera, with works sung in English 
by English singers, instead of in various languages 
by international artists, and with a certain cohesion 
of ensemble and veracity of spirit compensating for 
the loss of unusual voices and stunning personali- 
ties. 

Doubtless, the economic factor which led to the 
discontinuance of the brilliant old Covent Garden 
seasons—international opera in its most notable 
days, or, as others would have it, Italian opera at 
its best or worst—is a basic one in the trend Mr. 
Newman has noted. There are supplementary rea- 
sons, but it is fair to assume that England is turn- 
ing away from international opera toward national 
opera because she can no longer afford the one and 


the other has been found a feasible and in some re- 
spects a more enjoyable substitute. The relative 
expense of a season of Beecham’s opera and of one 
at the Metropolitan probably would appear almost 
unbelievable if set down in parallel columns. 

But America’s opera is governed by different eco- 
nomic conditions entirely. The Metropolitan and 
Chicago companies are free to engage the highest 
salaried artists in the world, and their audiences 
are as eager to hear them as London audiences ever 
were in the old Covent Garden days. The country 
is not driven back on its own musical resources, but 
in the concert and symphonic fields, as well as in 
opera, it is in a position to bid for unusual talent 
wherever it appears. 

Consequently, if there is to be international opera 
anywhere, America, true to its reputation as the 
melting pot in all other fields of endeavor, is the 
place for it. But why not national opera, also? 
Here, it need not be a case of substituting the one 
for the other. Surely, there is room for both. In 
experiments which have taken place recently at 
Rochester, to name but one of a number of similar 
instances, there have been plain indications of what 
may be accomplished. Indeed, the various local 
opera performances in scattered American cities 
seem to be pointing in the same direction. 

There are many American operatic artists today 
among the international celebrities. Aside from 
these, there are many others whose appeal to Amer- 
ican audiences is greater than that of secondary 
foreign singers. Let audiences have their inter- 
national stars (including the most notable Ameri- 
cans) at their international opera and let them 
revel in the voices and the personalities. But since 
secondary institutions there must be, where no 
such fees can be paid, let the singers in these be 
Americans throughout rather than inferior impor- 
tations. Then, too, where good translations are 
available, let them sing English, irrespective of 
what is the most successful or artistic policy in the 
polyglottous international institution where English 
would almost invariably be vilely sung. 

There should be International opera somewhere. 
America is the place. There should be national 
opera everywhere, and America, of all lands, should 
not be the exception. 





A MANY-HORNED DILEMMA 


FTER the holiday, the deluge! This is the 

situation in New York, where the harried 
music reviewers groaned at the slackness of 
Christmas and New Year’s weeks because they 
knew that all the concerts and recitals missing 
then from the usual nimiety would be heaped 
upon them with merciless multiplicity soon after 
the turn of the year. 

For one thing, even the inveterate patron of 
orchestral concerts must look sharply now to see 
who holds the baton. A dozen conductors—and 
then some—in the course of the regular season 
are more than enough to befuddle and bemaze. 
Already there has been the handspring from Dam- 
rosch to Golschmann and back to Damrosch, with 
a little of Hadley between ministrations of van 
Hoogstraten. 

Soon comes Stravinsky with his “Sacre” and 
“Rossignol” to polish up the handle on the Phil- 
harmonic’s front door. And—puff!—all the little 
breezes are gales again, for here is the doughty 
Mengelberg, the electric fan of the music of old 
and new Amsterdam. Here, also is Furtwangler, 
to prove that the soul of Nikisch goes marching 
on, Gewandhausing, so to speak, even in the land 
of Pocahontas and the Boston Symphony. And 
Bruno Walter, that torch to relume the light of 
Mozart—and robustious Albert Coates, now regis- 
tering as of Rochester—and Ernest Schelling, 
breathing words of wisdom in the nursery— 

In such a labyrinth, scorn not the mortal who 
in a transport of ravishment shouts “Bravo 
Koussevitzky” after listening to some stunning 
performance by Stokowski! 


— 





HE types must have their little jokes. So, when 

a review in the New York Times attributed 
“The Fire-Bird” to Rameau, there was kindled a 
lively desire for increased familiarity with Lully’s 
“Sacre du Printemps,” Boccherini’s “Pierrot Lu- 
naire,” Handel’s “Pelléas et Mélisande,’’ Bach’s 
“L’Heure Espagiiole,” Cherubini’s “Pacific 231,” 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“Salomé,” Hayden’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” and that most fascinating of all, the 
Chopin-Nevin “Hyperprism.” 
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A Singer Who Drives Her Own Car 


Anyone who appreciates the individuality of Edna 
Thomas, and many audiences have felt it, can readily 


understand that the individual ideas seen at her 
concerts cannot be confined to the business of choos- 
ing programs and singing them. Wide as is the 
scope of her music, and extended as the territory she 
covers on tours may be, Miss Thomas still must find 
more outlets for her mental energy. Consequently, 
none of her friends were surprised when Miss Thomas, 
touring Australia, eschewed the usual methods of travel 
so far as was practicable and journeyed through the 
country in a motor car, which, with the diligence al- 
ways visible in her art, she promptly learned to drive 


herself. In this picture, Miss Thomas is seen at the 
left. Mary Hyams, her accompanist, stands at the 
right. 


Oberhoffer—A holiday now occupies the attention of 
Emil Oberhoffer, who for twenty years was conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony. With Mrs. Oberhoffer, 
he has left Minneapolis for the South, saying: “I have 
been resting and studying, and am not professionally 
engaged for the present.” 


Hempel—Winifred Dongworth, English artist, has com- 
pleted a miniature of Frieda Hempel in her Jenny Lind 
costume, a white satin dress with a design of morning 
glories. During Miss Hempel’s tour of the British 
Isles a number of artists expressed a wish to paint a 
portrait of the prima donna, but Miss Dongworth is the 
only one who secured a sitting. 


Chamlee—While in Los Angeles on his Pacific Coast 
tour early in the fall, Mario Chamlee, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, “dropped in” to see his 
old friend and teacher, Achille Alberti, with whom he 
studied in his youth and who is now seventy-five years 
old. It was through the inspiration received from Mr. 
Alberti, Mr. Chamlee says, that he first began to dis- 
cover himself artistically. 


Samuel—Harold Samuel tells an amusing anecdote 
relating to a recital of his in a South African town. 
The program was interrupted by the collapse of Mr. 
Samuel’s chair, precipitating him to the floor, which had 
been strenuously polished by Kaffir porters. “I slid 
along until I nearly disappeared under the piano,” he 
says, “and when I emerged I was greeted by roars of 
applause far exceeding any which had followed my 
playing!” 

Fleta—One evening when Miguel Fleta was singing 
Don José in the Royal Opera House in Madrid, the audi- 
ence suddenly became even more vociferous. than 
usual. Appearing to take a curtain call, Mr. Fleta was 
cheered again and again, and was amazed when the 
orchestra struck up “Jota Aragonese,” a patriotic air 
of his native province. But the cause of this enthusi- 
astic outburst soon became apparent, for he saw al! 
eyes directed toward a box, where sat his mother, who 
had achieved one of the ambitions of her life in wit 
nessing her son’s success in the great theater and who 
had made a long and tiring journey for this purpose. 


Diaz—What is not in a name has been brought home 
to Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor, who was 
asked why he occasionally appeared in vaudeville. As 
Mr. Diaz had refused offers to go into vaudeville at 
various times, he wondered if this question was sup- 
posed to be funny. Then, “a light broke.” From a 
small Western city someone sent him a newspaper clip- 
ping which stated, in bold head lines: “Starting Today, 
Famous Mexican Comedienne, direct from the City of 
Mexico, supported by Rafaelo Diaz and Compan) 
in ‘A Night in Old Mexico.’” Like the old woman in 
the nursery rhyme, Mr. Diaz might exclaim: “Alack! 
This be not I.” 

Millar—Frederic Millar, British bass, who made his 
début with the Handel and Haydn Society in “Messiah” 
in Boston on Dee. 21 and 22, was a choir boy at ten 
years of age in the Church of St. Nicholas, Bolmere, 
Warwickshire, near London. Between the ages of sev- 
enteen and twenty-one he sang tenor and was also 
sub-organist. He later moved to Birmingham, where in 
St. Johns Church he was bass and sub-organist for sev- 
eral years. Coming to America, Mr. Millar was the 
organist of St. Luke’s Church, Roselle, N. J., for eight 
years. In his youth, lacking money to devote himself 
entirely to the study ot music, he learned the craft of 
diamond setting, which has been his hobby. He learned 
this trade in England with the firm of T. & J. Bragg. 
who were court jewelers to Queen Victoria. 


GOMLY 
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PDount and Counterpoint 
Bs Cantus Firraus. Jn 


The Great Operatic Battle; or, Two Divas Are a Crowd 





=S UNNING an opera company requires almost as great talent as 


“directing” a choir. 








To borrow a seasonal figure, the plums 
must be carefully divided among partakers of the melodic 


c 

in < pudding. We have known a whole Opera Sauce to be ruined 
I by the presence of too many cooks. A whiff too much of tem- 
-_ peramental paprika, and the most carefully prepared operatic 





novelty will refuse to “‘jell.” 


damage. 

A few axioms that rule the operatic 
roost are as follows: 

When the song-cake sags in the middle, 
the subscribers cash in on the meal 
tickets. 

Rotation of rdles is to opera what 
changing of crops is to the land. 

Smoking rejoinders should be abso- 
lutely prohibited backstage. 

A rehearsal in time saves a slip in the 
big scene. 

Unfamiliarity with the score breeds 
contempt in the audience. 

A new opera each day keeps perfection 
away. 

The family tie that binds can’t always 
hold the ensemble together. 

Hoarseness may come and hoarseness 
may go, but a vibrato goes on forever. 


* * * 
Famous Sayings Never Recorded 


HAT Mme. Jeritza replied to the 

curious correspondent who inquired 
whether her famous tresses were genu- 
ine. 

What the erstwhile admired Mme. 
Eames hissed into the ear of the pre- 
sumptuous tenor who rested his head on 
her shoulder during a Heavy Scene. 

What the lamented Caruso prescribed 
for each of the 9357 vocal aspirants who 
sought his advice daily. 

What Frau Schuman said to the dinner 
partner who inquired whether her hus- 
band was also a musician. 


* * * 


N a performance of “Dinorah” it’s 
sometimes a hard matter to decide 
whose goat is gotten—the technical di- 
rector’s or the audience’s. 
* oh 


ELL me not in mournful numbers, 

A musical life’s an empty dream! 

For the larynx is dead that weakens; 

High ~s are not the cinch they appear 
to be! 


* * * 


Times Has Changed! 


N good old grandma’s day— 

“Bohemian Girls” had to be abducted 
by force. 

Operatic choristers did all their kn-ck- 
ing on anvils. 


Even a garnish of bouquets won’t repair the 





“Faust” was deemed too advanced for 
the children. 
Romeo never roamed 
footlights upstage. 
Mad scenes were restricted to divas’ 
working hours. 
Orchestral players 
onion than union. 
co * * 
HAT is the matter with the foreign 
governments? No singer has been 
decorated in the public prints for a fort- 
night! 


far from the 


were fonder of 


* * * 
Why Not? 


OW that Inimitable Igor is in the 
act of blazing upon the American 
horizon, we shall probably have— 

Stravinsky Gaiters. 

Kwass Stravinsky. 

Stravinsky Programs 
parts to Tchaikovsky. 

Coiffures a la Petrouchka. 

And innumerable opportunities for 
caricatures of his conducting style, with 
all movements of knees and left eyebrow 
carefully exaggerated! Page Frueh! 


* zd * 
OTHER, may I go out to sing? 
Yes, my darling daughter! 
Leave your notes and your wedding ring, 


And smile the way you ought ter! 
* * * 


Ditto Neufchatel 


HE United States has extended the 
music copyright privilege to the 
Swiss. How about a return compliment 
on their celebrated cheese? 
e ere 


Blow, Blow 


T isn’t Weston Gales’ fault 
If the Statesmen thunder—as 
they ought! 


devoted three 


well 


* * * 


Hard Stuff 


HOSE Milwaukeeans who got a “kick” 

out of “Pacific 231” when the Chi- 
cago Symphony under Stock played it 
there, probably have been hard up since 
the passing of that which made the 
town famous. 
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ADVICE AND INFORMATION Ar STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS 

















musicians, cannot be considered. 





Beethoven’s ‘‘Ecossaises”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly give me the pronun- 
ciation and meaning of the word “Ecos- 
Saises”? I mean the piano solo of that 
title by Beethoven. J. K. 

Columbus, Ind., Dec. 26, 1924. 


_ The word simply means “Scotch,” and 


| in this case indicates pieces written in 


Scotch style. 
? 9 


De Reszké’s Study 


Question Box Editor: 
Did Jean de Reszké ever study in 
America? 5. T. D. 
New York City, Dec. 29, 1924. 
Not that we know of. 


wee SE 


Cinema Auditions 


Question Box Editor: 
_ How does one go about securing a hear- 
ing for a post as soloist in the Broadway 


s movie” theaters? N. S. B 


Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1924. 


Address a letter to the musical direc- 
tor of the theater, giving your qualifica- 


2) 

Pat queries of general interest can be published in this department. .MuSsICAL 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 

of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 


— 


Matters 








tions. and experience as a public per- 
former, and request an appointment for 


a hearing. 
?7 ? ? 


Patti’s First Success 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Patti gain her first success in 
Europe or America? Ss. S. B. 

Mauch Chunk, Pa., Dec. 21, 1924. 

In the United States, where she 
toured as a child prodigy in joint recitals 
with Ole Bull, gaining a moderate suc- 
cess, and later made her triumphal 


operatic début. 
9 


About Chaliapin 


Question Box Editor: 
Has Chaliapin come to America to 


make his home here permanently? With 
what opera companies is he now en- 
gaged? B. D. S. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 20, 1924. 


Chaliapin some time ago declared his 
intention of locating in the United 
States, but he passes part of each year 
in Europe, where his family has been 
resident. He is singing with both the 








STEINWAY 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, 


even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or ! 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


erate price. 


Iliustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK : 





Branches in London, 
Louisviile, Ky.; Indianapolis, 
world. 

Metropolitan and the Chicago Civic 


Operas this season, as well as in concert. 
:.¢ 4 


Verdi's ““Greatest’’ Work 


Question Box Editor: 

Which, in your opinion, is Verdi’s 
greatest opera? Does he rank higher 
than Puccini? | A 


Easton, Pa., Dec. 22, 1924. 

Although “Aida” is regarded by many 
as Verdi’s most inspired and effective 
work, and in fact as the crown of 
Italian operatic composition (in its less 
conventional pages), his “Falstaff” and 
“Otello” marked certain advances in the 
treatment of recitative and freedom 
from set forms. He is in every way a 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the | 
| 
} 


Gamenet.. Dayton 
nd. ; 
W. Va.; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


and Oolumbus, Ohie; 
Charleston and Huntington, 





bigger figure than Puccini, as the latter’s 
art is much less masterly contrapuntally, 
despite the greater modernity in Puc- 
cini’s harmonic style. 

7? ? 


” An Irish Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the name of the opera based 
on Irish folk-lore which has been pro- 
duced successfully in England and else- 
where? T. 

Kansas City, Dec. 17, 1924. 

You probably refer to “Shamus 
O’Brien” by Charles Villiers Stanford, 
as it has a libretto of the sort you de- 
scribe, and has been sung with a meas- 
ure of success in Great Britain. 
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ESTON GALES, associate conduc- 


No. 35% 
WESTON GALES 
ae er A APE a ——— ety a 
as a trainer of choruses in both 
cities. In 1913, he gave up the pro- 


tor of the New York State Sym- 
phony, was born in Elizabeth, N. J., on 
Nov. 5, 1877. As 
a boy, Mr. Gales 
was soprano solo- 
ist under James 
M. Helfenstein in 
St. John’s Church 
in Elizabeth and 
in All Angels’ 
Church in New 
York. He studied 
piano under Sam- 
uel S. Sanford 
and theory under 
Horatio Parker 
in Yale, from 
which he gradu- 
ated in 1898. In 
1902 Mr. Gales 
became organist 
and choirmaster 
‘ at Christ Church, 

New York, which post he held for six 
years, going to Boston for a similar 
position in Emanuel Church, where he 
remained for five years. At intervals 
during this period he studied organ in 
New York under Gaston Dethier and 
in Paris under Charles Marie Widor 
and Louis Vierne. During this time 
he had made an enviable reputation 





Weston Gales 


—————_—_—=————— - eee a te —- 


fession of organist and entered upon that 
of orchestral conductor. In October of 
that year, Mr. Gales made his début in 
Hamburg with the Hamburg Philhar- 
monic, and met with unusual success in 
subsequent concerts in Munich, Nurem- 
berg and other German cities. In 1914, 
he organized the Detroit Symphony and 
held the post of conductor of that or- 
ganization for four years, at the end 
of which time he was succeeded by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. During the following 
few years, Mr. Gales studied orchestral 
music and conducted many concerts in 
France, Italy and Austria. He was 
kapellmeister at the Staatstheater in 
Innsbriick, Austria, during the winter 
of 1922-23. He was conductor of the 
Wagnerian Opera Company in the season 
of 1923-24, as well as assistant conduc- 
tor of the State Symphony. He also 
assisted Josef Stransky at the annual 
Mozart Festival in Baden Baden, Aus- 
tria, in the summer of 1924. Mr. Gales 
made his début as associate conductor of 
the State Symphony on Nov. 30, 1924, in 
the César Franck Symphony in D Minor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
conducted a _ recent performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony in Car- 
negie Hall. 
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JEROME 
| SWINFORD 


WINS UNSTINTED 
PRAISE 
on Middle-Western Tour 


From the CHICAGO CRITICS: 


(In joint recital with Claudia 
Muzio on the Kinsolving Course) 
“A fine baritone voice, excel- 
lent diction, and capable 

| musicianship. HE WILL. 
DOUBTLESS BE ASKED TO 

| COME AGAIN.” 

Eugene Stinson 


“A happy addition to the list 

or recitalists. HE SHOULD 

COME BACK OFTEN.” 
Jeanette Cox 


“Swinford is an_ excellent 
singer of songs. His voice is 
of mellow quality and he has a 
fine appreciation for the texts. 
He told the story of each song 
with sympathy and with such 
distinct enunciation as made 
the tale understandable.”— 

Karlton Hackett 


“He has, without doubt, one 
of the finest baritone voices 
on the concert stage. We be- 
lieve Swinford is well on his 
way to international fame.” 


From DETROIT CRITICS: 
“Swinford has a_ splendid 
background of culture and in- 
telligence which is as charm- 
ing to his auditors as the solid 
merit of his voice and the 
thorough artistry wherewith 
he sings.” —R. J. McLauchlin. 
“There were too few seats to 
accommodate those who 
wished to hear the song re- 
cital of Jerome Swinford. He 
proved an interesting, satis- 
fying and intelligent recital- 
ist. A return recital would 
undoubtedly overflow a much 
larger hall.”—E. M. M’Cor- 
mick. 


From ST. JOSEPH CRITICS: 
“The concert given yesterday 
afternoon by Jerome Swinford 
was heralded as the best of 
the season and it proved to be 
one of the finest of any sea- 
son.”—St. Joseph, Mo. 


From OAK PARK CRITICS: 
“Swinford has a voice of un- 
usual range, finely propor- 
tioned, of matchless purity.” 
—R. Baumgartner. 


MR. SWINFORD will appear 
as SOLOIST with the UNI- 
VERSITY GLEE CLUB at 
the METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE on April 23, 
1925. 


Management: 


BECKHARD & 
MACFARLANE, Inc. 


Fisk Building, New York 











IGNACE 
HILSBERG 


Stadium Winner 


Scores Again 
New York Recital 


“The qualities which had 
singled Mr. Hilsberg from his 
competitors stood out in relief 
again yesterday. He has a 
fine, strong technic, good 
control and a living under- 
standing of his composers. It 
was this sense of listening to 
an alert mind and to a sensi- 
tive, wholesome personality 
that made the audience re- 


sponsive. 


‘He played a Beethoven 
Sonata, not as a stereotyped 
formula, a concession to the 
classics, but as something that 
had breadth, depth and color, 
He kept it in proportion, a 
splendidly sensible composi- 
tion, nobly thought out. Nor 
was he neglectful of the lighter 
forms of elegance. 


‘He is quite able to express 
himself in one shade as in an- 
other, so that his program did 
not sound dead, dull, or dole- 
ful, but had plenty of variety, 
strength and attractiveness.” 

—New York Times. 


"Mr. Hilsberg had given an 
impression of skill and temper- 
ament at his recital debut last 
season, as well as in his Stadi- 
um performance, and this im- 
pression was repeated. He 
showed a competent technic, 
able to handle any difficulties 
presented by his program, and 
was brilliant in bravura pas- 
sages, while his playing had 
ample energy and fire.” 

—New York Tribune. 


“His technic is alert and 
delicate and the interpretative 
aspect of what he does denotes 
the thoughtful and compre- 
hending pianist.”’ 

—New York Evening Journal. 


“Mr. Hilsberg’s 
ance had _ technical 
power and vigor.” 


—New York Sun. 


perform- 
fluency, 


Management: 


Beckhard & 
Macfarlane, Inc. 
Fisk Building, New York City 
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Zucca employed it with his characteristic 
skill and beauty of tone. Few are the 
masculine singers with so lovely a 
pianissimo as he brought to grace the 
“Nocturne” by Curran. 

The two young pianists, girls in their 
’teens, played together with a unani- 
mity, a sparkle, and a verve that was 
altogther refreshing, besides displaying 
a crisp and clean technique easily com- 
mensurate to the not very strenuous de- 
mands of the music they played. Their 
program numbers were an Arenzky 
Waltz and the Saint-Saéns “Danse 
Macabre.” Accompanists were G. Bambo- 
schek for Mme. dal Monte and Lester 
Hodges for Mr. Thomas. There was 
much hearty applause. GO; F. 


Wilfred’s Chavilux Recital 


Compositions in moving color, pro- 
jected on a screen through a complicated 
lighting mechanism called the Clavilux, 
drew an audience of generous size to 
Aeolian Hall Dec. 26 when Thomas Wil- 
fred gave another of the recitals which 
have set many persons to thinking along 
new lines in connection with color. There 
was no music and Mr. Wilfred’s ex- 
planatory remarks served to disabuse the 
minds of those who came with the 
thought that this was another attempt 
to match musical tones with specific 
colors or otherwise to make the eye and 
the ear travel the same road simul- 
taneously. The ear was eliminated 
entirely. 

Mr. Wilfred’s screen projections were 
illustrations of form and rhythm in 
color, essentially kinetic and only by 
conscious connotation in any way con- 
nected with aural music. They pre- 
sented asymmetrical forms ascending, 
advancing, rising, closing, receding, fall- 
ing—some in what he termed solo form, 
some with so-called accompaniments— 
in colors that moved and dissolved and 
merged and vanished. The most highly 
spectacular of the purely imaginative 
studies was one called a Fairy Tale of 
the Orient, a phantasmagoria that be- 
gan where the dreams of a veronal addict 
may be presumed to end. 

As a demonstration of the purely 
practical side of the Clavilux, Mr. Wil- 
fred painted a factory scene and one 
of the ocean, the latter stunningly 
realistic. He gave a glimpse also of 
the humorous possibilities of lighting 
effects thus employed in a visual illus- 
tration he called “Grotesque.” Some im- 
provements have been made in the 
mechanism of the Clavilux since his 
recitals of last year. The inevitable 
question prompted was “where will it 
all end?” 


Flonzaley Quartet 


The Flonzaley Quartet played with 
all its remembered suavity and unified 
mellowness of tone at its concert at 
Washington Irving High School, on Dec. 
26, at the second of the Friday evenings 
of the People’s Symphony series. It was 
an evening of simple charming music, 
that had grace and beauty and a sooth- 
ing serenity. The Brahms C Minor 
Quartet, which opened the program was 
followed by the Schubert D Minor. Both 
were played with an innate understand- 
ing. and, particularly in the Andante, 
“Death and the Maiden” movement of 
the Schubert, with a rare emotional 
quality of tone and mood. Waldo 
Warner’s “The Pixy Ring” provided a 
modern, but not a discordant element in 
the program. It is a whimsical piece 
and the players brought out the eternal 
Peter Pan in it without self-conscious- 


ness or ostentatious insistence. 
H. M. 


Hutcheson’s Fourth Recital 


The fourth of Ernest Hutcheson’s 
series of piano recitals was given in 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
Dec. 27, with Frederic Francois Chopin 
as its subject. For this program Mr. 
Hutcheson chose the better-known works 
of the poet of the piano. The list began 
with the G Minor Ballade and the B 
Minor Sonata, and included six Pre- 
ludes, five Studies, a Mazurka, a Noc- 
turne, a Scherzo and a Valse. As 





played by this artist, Chopin’s marve|. 
ous textures were more fully revealed 
than would have been the case had the 
pianist been of the more temperament q| 
style. Voices that had hitherto gone 
unnoticed sprang into being from under 
Mr. Hutcheson’s searching fingers. Fo; 
that reason his reading of the Sonata 
was particularly interesting althouch 
the Scherzo seemed a trifle heavy-handed 

The C Sharp Minor Scherzo was ie 
in an irreproachable manner. During 
the B Minor Mazurka, however, one 
received an all too vivid impression of 
an invisible metronome. The five 
Studies found him at his best and they 
were delightfully tinted sketches in color, 
In particular was the E Minor Study, 
so criminally neglected, fascinating, and 
the C Minor from Op. 25 had, for once. 
the sound of the roaring ocean instead 
of that of a good many arpeggios. The 
Liszt transcription of “Meine Freuden,” 

the “Black Keys” and “Winter Wind” 
Studies, a Mazurka and a Valse were 
among the encores. W. S. 


Karolyn Wells Bassett Sings 


Karolyn Wells Bassett, who as a com- 
poser is known on recital programs, 
made her début as a concert soprano 
at the Hotel Plaza on the afternoon of 
Dec. 27, at the unusual but welcome 
hour of five-thirty. Miss Bassett re- 
vealed a pleasing voice of good range, 
heard to best advantage in three of her 
own songs, “The Whippoorwill,” “A 
Child’s Night Song” and “Take Joy 
Home.” She also did much _ towards 
revivifying the old battle horse of 
coloratura sopranos, Proch’s Theme and 
Variations. She gave evidence of dra- 
matic ability in the “Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah,” and in “Charmant 
Oiseau” by David. “Villanelle”’ by De! 
Acqua that opened the recital had a 
slight trace of haze which soon dis- 
appeared. The surprise mentioned by 
Miss Bassett in her advance notices 
turned out to be the first appearance 
of Amira Calderson, a young Spanish 
soprano discovered by Miss Bassett. 
Miss Calderson had been working in a 
local commercial house when it was dis- 
covered that she was the possessor of 
a voice. She sang with agreeable qual- 
ity of tone and good diction. — 

“* & 


André Polah and Richard Singer 


André Polah, violinist and Richard 
Singer, pianist, appeared in joint re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on Saturday eve- 
ning, Dec. 27. Mr. Polah, who gave the 
first performance of Ravel’s Tzigane at 





[Continued on page 32] 








Guy Bevier Williams 


HEAD OF PIANO DEPARTMENT 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


‘“‘Sympathetic, capable and artistic. A 
soloist of ability.’’—Salt Lake, Utah, Trib- 
une. 

Engaged as soloist with the Detroit Capitol 
Theatre Orchestra, January 4, 1925. Third 
Re-engagement. 

AMPICO RECORDS 


MacK 


ENGLISH TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio—Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1026 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Prospect 1118 __ 


RAFAELO DIAZ 


Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
MGT: DANIEL, MAYER 
AEOLIAN HALL N. ¥. CITY 


























STEINWAY PIANG 
VICTOR RECORDS 





ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 


Exclusive Management, S. HUROK, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


KATHERINE HOFFMAN, Accompanist 
FLORENCE HARDEMAN, Violinist 
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Business Man and Conductor Unite in 


Presentation of Operatic Novelty 




















the fall of the Russian monarchy, 
abandoning a brilliant career in Lenin- 
grad (then Petrograd), where he lec- 
tured at the university and before the 
court, also being head of the People’s 





GANZ FORCES GIVE 
HOLIDAY PROGRAM 





























narve|. 
wealed Conservatory. BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 
ad the (y44444NUQS00044NLNNONDOUOOUUAEENONSNOOGOOQQOUAGEOOGOONOONONOOGGNOQOUONONUUUUOUUOENONGOOANOOUOUOUTOAUOEOOGESOOGOUOODOUEAEOOGGONAOUOUOQOOUOAOOOONOEUGGOOGOOAUOQOUOSUUUEDOAGOOEAAOOUO AOU EATEN TATA as ene se ° Martucci Novelties Are Or- 
ment a) — : : 
, oe rit Palo Alto Singers Give Carols chestral Features—Carols 
under Pato ALTO, CAL., Dec. 27.—‘*Why the Sung in Intermission 
ie or Chimes Rang,” a Christmas play adapted 
sain from the story of the same name by : aniline ire wen 
Raded Raymond Macdonald Alden, for many ST. Louls, Dec. 27.—Christmas carols 
played years organist of the Presbyterian and Italian novelties gave special in- 
uring Church, was given on Dec. 21 by the ‘terest to the St. Louis Symphony pro- 
ap dramatics department of that church, %T@™ this week. The holiday touch was 
be under the direction of Chester Wing supplied by the Christmas Carollers, 
1 they Barker. Christmas carols by the choir W° sang Yule-time songs in the inter- 
tf and incidental choruses were incorpo- ™!SS!0M. New ae Wee presented by 
a rated. Lucille Huff Buchan was choir the orchestra, which a a first hear- 
Fanice leader and Mary Kesiter Kerr organ- ("8 1 this city of Giuseppe marten 3 
astead ist. In the Congregational Church the Notturno” and Noveletta. These 
The same evening a unique candle-light ser- colorful works were read with Rudolph 
iden,’ a : ia eles anal pial Ganz’ usual insight, and aroused much 
Vind” ce was given by the cholr, uncer Sirs. enthusiasm. Italian composers were 
ore William A. Roberts, with Mrs. Charles further represented by Alfred Casella, 
Hyde at the organ. Carols sung anti- areroe Beige pose = inter- 
Menaite b hote £ , preted wit ne spirit. orks on the 
; : d “4 : ae : pom Se enya program belonging to the German school 
a ouble trio of womens voices, and were Schumann’s “Manfred” Overture 
: m- massed choir numbers comprised the and Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, both of 
ams, program. At All Saints’ Episcopal! which received the musicianly treat- 
prano Church “The Shepherd and Kings,” a ment Mr. Ganz invariably gives music 
- of Christmas number written by Mrs. of this kind. 
om David Evans, was given before a large Harriet Scholder, pianist, was the 
se audience. soloist at the popular orchestral concert 
— Max Abelmann, Assistant Secretary of the Manufacturers Trust Company (Left), and last Sunday, playing Liszt’s Concerto in 
f her ; ; 
a Giuseppe Bamboschek, Conductor of the Metropolitan Easton Symphony Gives Christmas A Flat. Her technic was of a high 
é : order and she was well received. 
Joy HE presentation of a new opera, even a _ presentation of “The Wake,” by Ar- Program 
“ Te New York, is always more or less ee gene “a + So _— EASTON, Pa., Dec. 27.—The Easton 
, which arous e siasm of an i i i i 
> and of a novelty, but when a new Work ‘.disess of game 2000 abéckholders and Symphony, Earle Laros, conductor, gave ox ur eae rs y= er 7 
dra- has its first American hearing under guests, including Tullio Serafin, conduc- ‘ts Christmas concert on Dec. 18. The Providence, on Jan. 4. During the 
ong the auspices of a strictly commercial tor of the Metropolitan, and Antonio soloists were Thomas Britton, tenor; month it will appear in Southern New 
mant organization, the occasion might well Scotti, noted baritone. Thomas Achenbach, and Harvey Free- England Pennsylvania, Ohio and Mich- 
r Del bo eal . bl M: f the stock The presentation of the work was an, violinists. MARGARET H. CLYDE. igan. ; 
ad a called memorable, Many oO € SLOCK- the most ambitious program which the 
dis- holders of the Manufacturers Trust Manufacturers Trust Company has ever 
Pht Company, which gave its annual supper provided for = a The 
ces ll ell opera was translated from the Italian 
"ance and dance at the Hotel Pennsylvania by Edoardo Petri, also of the Metropoli- 
anish recently, are patrons of the Metropoli- tan. The various characters were en- 
sett. tan Opera, so it was something of a_ acted by Nanette Guilford, James Wolfe, 
in a task which Max Abelmann, assistant Rafaelo Diaz and Armand Tokatyan. 
Spr secretary of the company, undertook The conductor was Mr. Bamboschek. TE ACHER of SINGING 
ual- when he offered to provide the music i OSs, da ms Seertees wee ' 
’ for te eatasion. Los Angeles Forms Russian Art Club 810 CARNEGIE HALL | 
H. ’ Himself a music-lover and art patron, Los ANGELES, Dec. 27.—Interest in NEW YORK CITY 
ger Mr. Abelmann called to his assistance Russian music and art will be stimulated ! 
heed Giuseppe Bamboschek, conductor of the by the formation of the Russian Art / 
: sy Metropolitan, and a corps of singers Club with Dr. Alexis Kall as president. 
eve- loaned by Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who gave’ Dr. Kall arrived here from Russia after 
, , . a ye Mp ™” ™~ a . it 
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MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard Blidg., Spokane, 
Wash. 

KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio; 
Arnold School of Music. 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College 

ie Texas. 
m4 ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 George Street, New Bern, 
: N. Carolina. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 

Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 
7 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, 
Chio, Jan.—Cincinnati Conservatory, June. 
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BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Memphis, Tenn.; for in- 
formation address 5839 Palo Pinto St., Dallas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, 
fexas. October, 1924—February, 1925. 

MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman Street, Waco, Texas. 

MANDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dunning School of Music, 
3309 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Normal Class, 
Jan. 5, 1925. 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill.; Normal Classes, Chicago and Dallas, Tex. Write 


for dates of same. 


Information and Booklet Upon Request 


HARRIET BACON MAC DONALD, 825 Orchestra Bidg., 
Chicago; Dallas, Tex., Sept. 15 and monthly through 
June, 1925. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th St., Port- 
land, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 5011 
Dallas, Texas. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

MRS. STELLA SEYMOUR, 1219 Garland St., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
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Zuloaga Eager About Music in America 
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[Continued from page 3] 





saw Stravinsky. whose music he greatly 
admires, at a little luncheon in Paris, 
with a few other friends—Ravel, Falla, 
Diaghileff and Pierre Lalo, the French 
music critic. And about Vincent d’Indy 
who came to visit him in Spain—and 
about Pablo Casals. 

“Casals and I have had many wonder- 
ful times together,” he says. “Once, it 
was really very amusing. Casals asked 
me for one of my pictures. He wanted, 
he said, to have something of mine in 
his house. I told him I would make a 
bargain with him. I would give him a 
picture but he would have to come to 
my studio and play for me if I asked 
him. I gave him a painting, the head 
of a bull-fighter, I think it was, and he 
brought his ’cello to my studio.” 


Will Hear U. S. Orchestras 


There was the interest of a connois- 
seur in Zuloaga’s questions about music 
in America. “I hear you have great 
orchestras here, like the Colonne and 
the Lamoureux. Is that true? Are 
they really better than the French or- 
chestras? I must go to hear them. I 
have only been here ten days and I 
have been unpacking pictures for my 
exhibit and talking to art experts all 
that time. I want to go to hear Stra- 
vinsky with the Philharmonic and your 
other orchestras. What kind of music 
do they play? Do you hear much of 
‘Les Six’ in America? Do people like 
their music here?” 

Zuloaga lived with Erik Satie in 
Paris, and he likes him. “He is not a 
poseur,” he says, “although a great 
many people think he is. I believe that 
his exoticism, his insistence on being 
different, is quite natural with him. 
He has always been a character, a type. 
He is unusual and he glories in it. He 
would not want to be like other people. 
He has all the attributes of genius, all 
the accessories. And even if he is not 
a genius. he is very interesting, as a 
rersonality, in himself and in his work. 
He believes in giving a good show, in 
living up to his ideas of how a musi- 
cian should Jook and act, and I think he 
is sincere about it.” 

Posing, even for the pure esthetic 
delight of it, is something that Ignacio 
Zuloaga probably could not understand. 
From his own simplicity and lack of 
pretension he has evolved an almost 
naive faith in the sincerity of others. 
Ostentation and display are as far from 
him as the ability to understand the 


celebrity complex. He paints because 
he must, because it is the one thing in 
the world he wants to do, and, he be- 
lieves, other people write and compose 
and play, from the same compelling 
inner urge. 


Wants to Paint Musicians 


Although he is a friend of many musi- 
cians, he has never painted a musician. 
He has done portraits of famous states- 


men, of celebrated litterateurs, of Maur- 
ice Barrés and the Comtesse de Noailles. 
He will do D’Annunzio when he goes 
back to Europe. 

“It is curious, isn’t it,” he says, “that 
I have never painted a musician. I have 
often wanted to. I have studied musi- 


cians’ heads. They are most interest- 
ing and decidedly different from other 
artistic types. There is a certain sensi- 
tiveness, an inexpressible something 
about a musician’s head. I don’t know 
exactly what is is, but all musicians 
have it and it is something that I have 
never seen in the head of anyone who 
was not a musician. I wonder why I 
have never painted them. 

“T have done Gipsy musicians, in the 
mountains, strange sad-eyed people with 
guitars, dancing Gipsies who mingle 
melancholy with their ecstasy, but never 
a sophisticated, modern musician. Vin- 
cent d’Indy visited me last summer. I 
wanted to paint him but I did not have 
the time. I have lived with Falla and 
Satie. I know Stravinsky and Ravel 
and, well, all the musicians—they are 
my friends. Perhaps that is why I 
have not painted them. I will some day. 
I must, for music is very near my 
heart.” HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





HONOLULU SYMPHONY GIVES NOVEL MUSIC 





Filipino Songs Presented 
Among Programs Heard 
With Interest 


By Margaret Gessler 


HONOLULU, Dec. 13.—The Honolulu 
Symphony gave its second concert on 
Dec. 3 in the New Princess Theater, with 
Alf Hurum conducting. The program 
included Mr. Hurum’s “Marche Tar- 
tare,” a picturesque composition which 
had never been heard here before, and 
Abelardo Albiso’s “Miniature” Suite for 
three flutes, played by Dominic Moro, 
Hector McEntee and Twigg Smith. 

A prologue by Christian J. Hedemann, 
president of the Honolulu Symphony So- 
ciety, explaining the program, was read 
by Will Lewers. 

The “Chimes of Normany” was pre- 
sented by Aloha Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine on Dec. 10, 11, 12 and 13, for the 
purpose of raising money to send the 
Aloha Temple band, patrol and drum 
corps to the national Shrine convention 
in Los Angeles next year. The singers 
were trained by Milton Seymour and the 
stage director was Herbert Light of the 
Footlights Players. The orchestra was 
led by Michael Sasnowsky. Those taking 
the principal parts were L. G. Fehlman, 
Hugh Howell, Katherine Newcomb, 
Major L. S. Tillotson, Martin G. Feuer- 
hak and Mabel Kepler. The committee 
consisted of Guy H. Buttolph, potentate 
of Aloha Temple; Lawrence Judd, Lewis 
Underwood, William Paty, Robert L. 
Lukens, Norval B. Young, LeRoy Bles- 
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sing, Julius Unger, Irwin Spalding, E 
H. Barry and H. N. Denison. 

A recital of operatic and popular songs 
was given at La Pietra, the Diamond 
Head residence of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Dillingham, on Dec. 11 by Joaquin Wan- 
rell of the Wanrell Italian School of 
Singing, assisted by Mae June Olmos, 
Astrid Larsen and Lot Kahale, Hawaiian 
tenor, with Verne Waldo Thompson at 
the piano. The program included 
Hawalian songs and Italian operatic 
arias. In memory of Giacomo Puccini, 
Miss Olmos sang “Vissi d’Arte.” 

Six songs, words and music by Julia 
Walcott, (Mrs. F. N.) Cockroft . of 
Lahaina, Maui, T. H., have been pub- 
lished by the Bergstrom Music Company 
of Honolulu. 

A concert of Filipino music was given 
recently at the Mission Memorial Hall 
for the benefit of the Filipino Mission 
Sunday School. Visayan, Tagalog and 
Ilocano songs, collected in the Philip- 
pines by Emilia Cavan of the Philippine 
Women’s College of Music, and Mrs. G. 
Stroebe, were sung. The folk-dance of 
Malolos was presented and Honolulu 
Filipino musicians gave instrumental 
numbers. 





Hans Kindler Plays in Hampton, Va. 


HAMPTON, VA:, Dec. 27.—The Musical 
Art Society of Hampton Institute opened 
its season with a recital by Hans Kind- 
ler, ‘cellist, in Ogden Hall on Dec. 9. 
He was assisted by the Hampton In- 
stitute Choir and Glee Club, Dr. R. 
Nathaniel Dett, conductor. Mr. Kindler’s 
program included Bach’s C Minor Pre- 
lude and Fugue, Béellmann’s Symphonic 
Variations, pieces by Delibes and Piatti 
and his own arrangement of Glinka’s 
“Romance” and Ravel’s “Habanera.” 
He was accompanied by Emmanue! 
Balaban. The Hampton Institute Choir 
sang music by Dett and Noble, and the 
Glee Club gave the “Volga Boatmen’s 
Song,” among other numbers. 





Fairfield Hears Two Performances of 
“Messiah” 


FAIRFIELD, IowA, Dec. 27.—Handel’s 
“Messiah” was sung recently by 125 
musicians of Parsons College Musical 


Conservatory under Austin Abernathey. 
Mildred Stewart-Keesey was the or- 
ganist, and Mildred Schwartz played the 
piano part. The college orchestra, under 
Myrtle Pooler of Burlington, took part 
in the concert. The performance was 
given in the afternoon in the Barhydt 
Memorial Chapel and in the evening in 
the new Methodist Church. 
G. SMEDAL. 


Newark Given Choral Programs 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 27.—The annual 
Christmas concert of the Trinity Cath- 
edral Choir was given under Albert L. 
Faux. The program was varied and 
the singing of boy sopranos showed able 
training. Soloists were Annie Louise 
David, harpist, and Arthur Kraft, tenor. 
The “Chanukah Festival” of the Hao- 
mir Choral Society, Zavel Zilberts, con- 
ductor, presented Cantor Sirota, tenor, 
and M. Bukinick, ’cellist. Most of the 
part-songs were arranged by Mr. Zil- 
berts. PHILIP GORDON. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO, Dec. 27.—The first 
concert by the symphony orchestra of 
this place, and recitals by Anna Case, 
soprano, and Alberto Salvi, harpist, 
have been recent features of the season. 


, plause. 


POPULAR WORKS ARE 
PLAYED IN ST. LOUIS 


Demonstration of String 
Choir is Given for 
Children 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Dec. 27.—The sixth popular 
concert given by the St. Louis Symn- 
phony was replete with music appro- 
priately suited to the occasion. Men- 
delssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Overture, the 
ballet music from “Faust,” Alfred 
Pochon’s arrangement for strings of “Be 
lieve Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” and the Overture to “William 
Tell” were played with a finish and at- 
tention to detail that earned for Rudolph 
Ganz and his forces tremendous ap- 
The “Coronation” March from 
“Le Prophéte” was another number that 
was made bright and attractive. Amie 
Guth Punshon, mezzo-soprano, was the 
soloist. Her first contribution to the 
program was the aria “O mio Fernando” 
from Donizetti’s “Favorita,” sung with 
fine feeling. Later she gave a group 
of songs, accompanied by Dorothy Gay- 
nor Blake, in good style. 

The string section of the orchestra was 
demonstrated at the second children’s 
concert in the St. Louis Symphony series 
sponsored by the Board of Education. 
This program was given in the Soldan 
High School, Mr. Ganz appearing in the 
dual réle of conductor and lecturer. 

Nathan Sachs played with dignity and 
excellent musicianship in a plano pro- 
gram given recently in Seldon Memoria! 
Hall. 





De Pachmann in Montclair Recital 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Dec. 27.—Vladimir 
de Pachmann, pianist, recently gave a 
recital under the auspices of the Unity 
Concert Course. The audience appreciat- 
ed his technical proficiency and his in- 
terpretative skill. PHILIP GORDON. 
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VOICE REJUVENATION 


Veices marred by age or illness 
restored 


Dr. Maud Langstaff Hornung 
Valhalla, New York 
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First Hearings of [wo-Piano Works 
Given at Boston Symphony Concerts 


(AUUAUAAEOAN OAD OOAT ETT OAND ATAU EPA AUT 


OSTON, Dec. 27.—Concerts given by 

the Boston Symphony on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, Dec. 19 
and 20, marked the first performances 
in any city of Arthur Bliss’ Concerto for 
Two Pianos and of Edward Burlingame 
Hill’s Scherzo for Two Pianos and Or- 
chestra. Both works were written espe- 
cially for Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 


the performing pianists. 

Mr. Bliss does not employ the string 
choir at all, “from the rooted conviction 
that strings and pianos in combination 
are unpleasant to the ear.” His two- 
piano parts are blended with wood-wind, 
brass, and percussion instruments. Mr. 
Bliss eschews any literary program, 
basing his music on geometric designs, 
juxtaposition of instrumental timbres, 
and the play of sonorities. The music is 
confessedly inarticulate and lays its 
claim to distinction upon the foundation 
of pure aural design. Most of the Con- 
certo is in Mr. Bliss’ strident, caco- 
phonous vein. It is mercilessly dis- 
sonant, biting, and astringent. It is not 
always a tonal delight, though it is riot- 
ous in Oriental coloring and startlingly 
ingenious in combination of _ instru- 
mental timbres. In spite of Mr. Bliss’ 
disavowal of a “program” intent, the 
Concerto contains a strain of decided 
lyric charm. In such moments, Mr. 
Bliss reveals in refreshing degree a tonal 
persuasiveness, an imaginative beauty, 
and a genuine fancifulness of mood that 
are weicome foil to the rest of the music. 

Mr. Hill’s Scherzo for Two Pianos and 
Orchestra embodies characteristic jazz 
rhythms and themes, the best traits of 
which are sincerely admired by the com- 
poser. Mr. Hill’s music is distinguished 
and polished. The essential jazz vigor 
is there, but it is softened and not 
stressed unremittingly. Refinement of 
taste and distinction of orchestration are 
characteristic of Mr. Hill’s treatment of 
his subject matter. Messrs. Maier and 
Pattison played the piano portions of 
both the Concerto and Scherzo with keen 
zest for the music. They were also 
heard in a delicate performance of 
Emanuel Bach’s Concerto for two pianos 
played for the first time in Boston. 

Serge Koussevitzky opened the con- 
certs with Haydn’s Symphony in G, and 
closed them with a captivating perform- 
ance of Ravel’s “La Valse.” 

The Boston Symphony gave its first 
pension fund concert of the season on 
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VIRGINIA CARRINGTON THOMAS .“\ Be; 
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American Organist and Composer 

“Technical capacity—knowledge of the organ.’’—New 

York Herald Tribune. 

““Musicianship was admirable and brought warm ap- 

plause.’’——New York Sun. 

Well chosen program—clever Canon by herself—ad- 

mirable technic and her registration was clever and 

varied.’’—-Musical America, New York. 

“Gifted organist—interpretations showed sincerity of 

feeling—smooth, sure execution.’’—Musical Courier, 
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Sunday afternoon, Dec. 14. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s all-Tchaikovsky program con- 
tained “Francesca da _ Rimini,” the 
Serenade for Strings, and the Fifth 
Symphony. Mr. Koussevitzky conducted 
this music with fire and transporting 
emotional warmth. The Symphony, not 
heard here of late, was played with vital 
force and intensity of feeling. 


People’s Symphony Plays 


The People’s Symphony’s seventh con- 
cert was conducted by Stuart Mason. 
His program contained Arthur M. 
Curry’s “Blomidon” Overture, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony, Mozart’s 
“Serenata Notturna,” Moussorgsky’s 
Prelude to “Khovantchina” and Berlioz’s 
“Carnaval Romain.” Mr. Curry, a resi- 
dent composer, has written music of ex- 
pressive mood. Mr. Mason conducted the 
program with his usual musicianly taste 
and feeling for balance. He gave a 
careful accompaniment to Walter H. 
Kidder’s baritone solo, “Eri tu” from the 
“Masked Ball.” Mr. Kidder revealed a 
dramatic voice of rich and resonant 
quality. 

Roman Choir Sings 


The Roman Choir sang in Symphony 
Hall on Dec. 16. Church music by 
Perosi, Palestrina, Vittoria and Via- 
dana, and secular music by Donizetti, 
Cilea, Meyerbeer, Puccini, Schumann 
and Verdi comprised the program. The 
comparatively small choir sang with 
warmth of feeling and with well-blended 
ensemble. Angelo Negri proved a con- 
ductor of discernment and taste. The 
choir numbers some excellent soloists in 
its ranks. Mr. Barchi, especially, scored 
a success with De Curtis’ “Torna a Sur- 
riento” which had to be repeated. 


Two Singers Give Recital 


Laurilla Baillargeon, soprano, and H. 
Pembroke Dahlquist, baritone, gave a 
joint recital in Jordan Hall on Dec. 16. 
Miss Baillargeon gave pleasure with a 
voice of much beauty, which is warm in 
quality and especially expressive in the 
middle register. She sings with genu- 
ine feeling for the moods of her music. 
Mr. Dahlquist has a well-trained voice 
which he uses with musical intelligence. 
His upper tones have a velvety quality 
of unusual beauty. Mr. Dahlquist sings 
with ardor, enunciates clearly, and in- 
terprets in interesting fashion. Mar- 
garet Kent Hubbard played skillful ac- 
companiments. 


Constance McGlinchee Heard 


Constance McGlinchee, pianist, in her 
Jordan Hall recital on Dec. 20, played 
numbers by Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schmitt, Debussy, Godowsky, 
Dvorsky, and Paderewski. Miss Mc- 
Glinchee disclosed a serviceable technic, 
a regard for good tone and tonal grada- 
tions, and keen feeling for rhythm. As 
an interpreter, she showed good musi- 
cianship, -appreciation of the structure 
of her music, and sympathy for its sig- 
nificance. HENRY LEVINE. 


New England Conservatory Seeks Right 
to Grant Degrees 


BOSTON, Dec. 27.—Trustees of the 
New England Conservatory have filed 
with the clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Massachusetts Great 
and General Court a bill to allow them to 
grant degrees of “bachelor of music” 
and “bachelor of school music.” The 
measure is said to have the support of 
the department of education. 
Recitalists 


Manchester Acclaims 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Dec. 27.—Bernice 
Fisher Butler, soprano, and Howard 
Goding, pianist, were recently acclaimed 
by the Chaminade Club. Mrs. Butler 
sang compositions by Haydn, Grieg, 
3rahms, Fourdrain, Tosti, Rogers and 
Chadwick. Mr. Goding dexterously per- 
formed works by Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn-Liszt, Granados, Cyril Scott, Ros- 


sini-Liszt and Chopin. These artists ap- 
peared under the management of Wen- 
dell H. Luce of Boston, as did Helen 
Stanley, soprano, singing before the In- 
stitute of Arts and Science. 


What Europe Means 
to Aspiring Composers 


[Continued from page 15] 





particular problem. If not, he will prob- 
ably waste two or more years trying to 
write a “fugue d’ecole.” In any case 
there is this consolation: what Henry 
James would call the European scene. 
By which is meant the varied cultural 
influences that affect any wide-awake 
young man or woman. 

There is an atmosphere which is 
peculiarly conducive to artistic endeavor 
in the Old World—all students seem to 
have felt that. And, moreover, there are 
books to read, plays to see, music to 
hear, people to meet, customs and morals 
so different from our own to be observed, 
all of which make a European stay in- 
valuable even to the most highly trained 


musician. 


The Conservatoire de Paris sends its 
best pupils to Rome. It seems to us, 
therefore, that even after educational 
methods are ideal in America there will 
still remain many potent reasons for go- 
ing abroad. Only it is important that 
those who now go should understand 
clearly with what conditions they will 
most probably be forced to contend. 


People’s Chorus Gives “Messiah” in 
Norwalk 


NORWALK, CONN., Dec. 29.—Handel’s 
“Messiah” was given recently by the 
People’s Chorus in the South Norwalk 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The con- 
cert was under the direction of Lucy 
Marks. Soloists were Lisa Roma, 
soprano; Georgia Childs, contralto; 
Judson House, tenor and Fred Patton, 
baritone. All sang with distinction, and 
the chorus, which is larger than for- 
merly, was heard with great satisfac- 
tion. 

J. W. COCHRAN 


Alfred Cortot, pianist, will arrive in 
this country about Jan. 20 and will ful- 
fill some fifty engagements before April 
10. A transcontinental tour has been 
arranged. 





STUDENTS AT SMITH 
STUDY APPRECIATION 


Choruses and Orchestral 
Classes Exhibit Great 


Musical Interest 
By Margaret Kreuder 





» 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Dec. 27.—Har- 
vard University can claim over 500 
students engaged in some kind of mu- 
sical activity. Smith College also has 
500 students taking courses in music, 
besides class choirs of 100 each, a glee 
club of 95 members, a mandolin club 
and several orchestras. President 


Emeritus Eliot of Harvard and other 
authorities have always insisted that 
music was one of the most stimulating 
educational subjects by reason of the 
varied powers it calls into play—the 
ear, the eye, the brain, the imagination, 
the emotions, the hands, and often the 
feet. Music also cultivates the taste and 
the ability to draw fine distinctions. 

It is interesting to note that nearly 
200 Smith students are taking courses 
in the appreciation of music. This num- 
ber is entirely exclusive of those who 
take piano or violin lessons. At least 
a tenth of the students who know nothing 
of the practical side of music want to 
listen intelligently. Approximately seven- 
ty-five are taking courses in the history 
of music. Another 200 students are 
studying piano, voice, violin and organ. 
It is from this group that future com- 
posers will be drawn, for these students 


are taking courses in composition and 


harmony. 


John Barnes Wells Is Soloist With 
Western Clubs 


BosToNn, Dec. 27.—John Barnes Wells, 
tenor and composer, who is under the 
concert management of Evelyn Light of 
this city, appeared again as soloist with 
the Chicago Mendelssohn Club on Dec. 
18. A warm reception was accorded 
Mr. Wells. On Dec. 10 he was heard 
with the Orpheus Club of Toledo, Ohio, 
making his fourth appearance as solo- 
ist with that club. 








Ruth Breton, violinist, will appear as 
soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra in 
its Cleveland concert on Jan. 11. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Martha Eglin, pupil in the harp de- 
partment, has been engaged for a three 
weeks’ tour of the Pacific Coast. Evelyn 
Flizikowski, student of voice and harp, 
is engaged on a concert tour until April. 
Velma Grimm of the violin classes is 
engaged for a tour with one of the De 
Marco harp ensemble companies in Cali- 
fornia. Mildred Rosenstein and Sollie 
Lenkin have been scheduled for a recital 
in the College Hall on Jan. 12. Herman 
Essak, violin pupil, played in Lyon and 
Healy Hall today. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The annual pupils’ concert has been 
set for Feb. 10 in Orchestra Hall. 
There will be full orchestral accompani- 
ments. Jacques Gordon and Joseph 
Brinkman appeared in joint recitals in 
Dixon and Chicago this week. Juvenile 
members of the dancing class appeared 
at the W. W. Kimball Friday noon reci- 
tal. The Conservatory resumes its 
winter session on Jan. 5. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


The second operatic recital was given 
in the hall of the Gunn School on Dec. 


14. Among the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Schwarz. Those taking 
part included Charlotte Olt Christ, 


Agnes Ziegenhagen, Berte Long, Leota 
Laabs, Ruth Olt Wack and Fritz 
Metzger. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Boza Oumiroff and Albin Polasek, his 
pupil, sang duets at the Christmas party 
of the Chicago Historical Society on Dec. 
21. Others taking part were Guy 
Hague, John Weatherholt, Kee Loo and 
Ellen Munson. Ruth Metcalfe and 
Mary Walker gave a holiday program 
at the Deaconess Home on Dec. 20. 
Henry J. Kubiska was heard in recital 
in the Lawndale Masonic Temple on 
Dec. 22. Edith Kendall and Freda 
Webber gave a joint recital in the 
Larrabee Street Y. M. C. A. on Dec. 21. 
Miss Webber has recently been re- 
engaged as soprano soloist by the Man- 
gasarian Religious Society. Pupils 
from foreign countries were guests of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 





at the Hotel LaSalle recently. Ann 
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RUDOLPH 
MMMM an a 
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Haensel & Jones, 


Wesner gave a program of dramatic 
readings in the Arlington Hotel on 
Dec. 14. The junior orchestra, led by 
Ebba Sundstrom, played at the Sunday 
night concert in the New England 
Church on Dec. 14. Mrs. William De 
Windt, soprano, sang at Marshall Field’s 
on Dec. 24, and has been engaged as 
soloist for the Birchwood Musical Club 
at the January meeting. 


CHICAGO SINGS “MESSIAH” 








Two Societies Give Performances of 
Handel’s Oratorio 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—Performances of 
“Messiah” were concert events of the 


musical week. 

The Apollo Club, which regularly in- 
cludes Handel’s masterpiece in its win- 
ter’s répertoire, gave the first of its two 
scheduled performances of “Messiah” on 
Dec. 21 in Orchestra Hall. The Swedish 
Choral Society sang “Messiah” in the 
same hall last night. Edgar Nelson con- 
ducted both performances, as Harrison 
M. Wild was prevented by illness from 
assuming charge of the Apollo Club’s 
performance. 

Mr. Nelson, an admirable, sure and 
capable musician, adds to his soberer 
graces the virtue of zest, and both per- 
formances profited by the incisive spirit 
of his leadership. The Apollo’s soloists 
were Mary Ann Kaufmann Brown, Edna 
Swanson Ver Haar, Rhys Morgan and 
Raymond Koch. Soloists for the Swedish 
Club were Else Harthan Arendt, Alvene 
Resseguie, Arthur Boardman and Her- 
bert Gould. 


Clarence Loomis Fulfills Four Bookings 
in Two Days 

CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—Clarence Loomis 

recently made four appearances in two 

days. On Dec. 5 he went to Gary, Ind., 

where he played in a children’s music 

memory contest at the Froebel school in 


the afternoon, finding the children es- 
pecially susceptible to the works of De- 
bussy, Liszt and Chopin. Returning to 
Chicago, he appeared that night as solo- 
ist for the Sinfonia Society in a pro- 
gram which included some of his own 
music. On the afternoon of Dec. 6 he 
assisted in a program given by his stu- 
dents, the concerted pieces including 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto and 
Liszt’s “Hungarian” Fantasy. That 
evening he journeyed to Western 
Springs, to play for the Woman’s Club 
there. 


Goldie Gross Fulfills Bookings 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—Goldie Gross has 
fulfilled the following engagements as 
‘cello soloist: Nov. 19, Blaine Hall, Uni- 
versity High School, with Dorothy Bell, 
harpist; Nov. 30, soloist at the Chicago 
Theater Sunday noon concert, Carl Cole- 
man accompanying; Dec. 2, Central 
Harpist Society, Lyon and Healy Hall, 
as member of the Chicago Civic Trio, 
which includes Catherine Wade Smith, 
violinist, and Dorothy Bell, harpist; 
Dec. 20, Christmas program, People’s 
Liberal Church, with Rene Lund, bari- 
tone, and Nesta Smith, violinist; Dec. 22, 
Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, Iota Alpha, 
Fortnightly Club; Dec. 23, Christmas 
Eve program, Presbyterian Hospital, 
with the Chicago Civic Trio. 











Edna Richolson Sollitt to Visit New York 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—Edna_ Richolson 
Sollitt has arranged to leave for New 
York on Dec. 30 for a six weeks’ stay. 
As manager of Joseph Schwarz and as 
pianist and teacher, her visit will com- 
bine business with recreation. 





Rudolph Reuter Is Invited to Play in 
Florence 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—The Societa dell’ 
Amici de Musica of Florence, Italy, has 
invited Rudolph Reuter, Chicago pianist, 
to give concerts. Ernesto Consolo, is 
now president of this society. 
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Thirty-first Anniversary of 
Male Chorus Is 
Celebrated 


By Mrs. Orley J. See 


OAKLAND, CAL., Dec. 27.—The San 
Francisco Symphony, Alfred Hertz con- 
ducting, was heard in the Civic Audi- 
torium recently under Zannette W. 
Potter’s management. The program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” and Cho- 
pin’s E Minor Concerto with Muri Silba 
as soloist. The Schubert work was given 
a beautiful reading, and the pranks of 
“Till” added a delightful bit of gayety. 
Miss Silba played with surety of technic 


and flowing style, and had excellent co- 
operation from Mr. Hertz and his men. 

The Orpheus, male choral club, gave 
its Christmas program in the Civic 
Auditorium. This is the thirty-first year 
of this club’s activity, and the original 
conductor, Edwin Dunbar Crandall, is 
still at the helm. The usual Christmas 
carols opened and closed a long program, 
in which numbers by Dudley Buck and 
Paul Bliss won most favor. Lorna Lach- 
mund, soprano, and Charles F. Bulotti, 
tenor, were heard in concerted numbers 
and in solos. The club comprises 100 
business and professional men of the 
East Bay district. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers were presented in 
the Civic Auditorium by Miss Potter. 
Miss St. Denis was especially applauded 
in the “Liebestraum” and in a Brahms 
waltz. Mr. Shawn found good oppor- 
tunity, and made the most of it, in 
Sousa’s “Thunderer.” Five American 
sketches were given, interest centering 
in “A Boston Fancy,” picturing modes 
of an early date. 

Mischa Elman played to an enthusias- 
tic audience in the Civic Auditorium 
on a later date. Handel’s Sonata in D 
opened the program and was followed by 
Lalo’s “Spanish” Symphony. Shorter 
numbers included arrangements by Mr. 
Elman, the Paganini-Vogrich “Dance les 
Bois” and Winternitz’ “Blue Lagoon,” 
which found much favor. Ravina- 
Borissoff’s “Valse Staccato,” the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff-Franko “Hymn to the Sun” 
and Sarasate’s “Introduction and Jota” 
served to illustrate the violinist’s ample 
technic and individuality of tone. Nu- 
merous encores were demanded. Joseph 
Bonime played the accompaniments. 

The San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society, Louis Persinger, leader, was 
heard in the Civic Auditorium on Dec. 
15. Frank Bridge’s E Minor Quartet 
was given a first hearing here, arous- 
ing much interest. Brandt-Buys’ Quin- 
tet had Elias Hecht, flautist and founder 
of the ensemble, as a performer. A 
group of Haydn, Beethoven and Schu- 
bert numbers closed a program that was 
marked by excellent playing. 

Alice Seckels presented as her third 
number of the Matinée Musicales in the 
Hotel Oakland Lydia Ferguson, diseuse. 
Folk-songs of French and _ Czecho- 
slovakian origin were given characteris- 
tic costuming and fine interpretation. 


A group of English songs was als) 
enjoyed. Good diction and musical ir 
telligence were appreciated. 

Ellen Edwards, English pianist, gay: 
a concert in Lisser Hall, Mills Colleg: 
Works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopir, 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Rave), 
Liszt and Arnold Bax were played wit) 
fine poetic sense. 

“Blossom Time,” in the Lurie Theatey, 
played to capacity audience. Hollis 
Davenny was cast as Schubert. 





MANILA PUPILS GIVE OPERA 





“Mascot” Presented Before Audiences 
Numbering 4000 


MANILA, P. I., Nov. 10.—Successfu! 
performance of Audran’s “Mascot” have 
been given at Boac by a company of 
more than 100 pupils of the Marinduque 
high school. The opera was presented 


without cuts. The chorus and orchestra 
were large and efficient, and incidental! 
dances were excellent. Scenery and cos- 
tumes were all made locally. 

There was a double cast of principals, 
among whom the most outstanding were 
Ernesta Mondonedo as Bettina, Estrella 
Allenegui as Princess Fiametta, and 
Jose Magararu im the réle of Prince 
Lorenzo, with Marcial Fondevilla as 
Rocco. In the baritone part of Beppo, 
Augusto Aguiflor and Felizardo For- 
tunato alternated with success. The 
work of all the singers was noteworthy, 
and the English text was well enunciated. 
Over 4000 persons saw the production. 

DWIGHT W. HIESTAND. 





Mrs. Edward MacDowell Visits Los 
Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 27.—-Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell is visiting Los Angeles. Dur- 
ing the first three weeks of January she 
will be busy with lecture-recitals and a 


class in the interpretation of piano music 
by her husband. Then she will tour the 
Northwest and return East. She ex- 
pects to be in New York late in February 
and will attend the “achievement ban- 
quet” planned by Ida Clyde Clark on 
behalf of the Pictorial Review in her 
honor. Mrs. MacDowell will be officially 
presented at this banquet with the $5,000 
prize awarded her by the Pictorial Re- 
view jury. BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 





Dorothy Bell Fulfills Many Bookings 


CuHIcaGo, Dec. 27.—Dorothy Bell has 
fulfilled the following engagements this 
season: Oct. 12, Windermere Hotel Mu- 
sicale; Oct. 19, La Grange Civic Music 
Association, with Hilda Hinrichs, ’cellist; 
Oct. 20, Fayette, Mo., with Melita Krieg, 
pianist; Oct. 24, Joliet Woman’s Club, 
with Melita Krieg, pianist; Oct. 28, Mu 
Phi Epsilon musicale, Fortnightly Club; 
Oct. 30, Peotone, IIl., with Milan Lusk, 
violinist; Nov. 9, Aurora, Ill, matinée, 
and Oak Park Baptist Church, evening; 
Nov. 25, Tuesday Art and Travel Club; 
Dec. 1, Austin Woman’s Club, with Olive 
June Lacey, soprano, and Wally Heymar, 
violinist; Dec. 2, Central Society of 
Harpists, with Chicago Civic Trio; Dec. 
16, special radio concert from station 
WLS, Chicago, by request. 
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Frieda Stoll, a young coloratura soprano, has a presence 
which predisposes her hearers to pleasure, and a voice of 
valuable clearness and ease.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily 
Journal, October 26, 1923. 

Frieda Stoll has a coloratura voice of wide range and 
ample volume, always mounting well to the pitch. 
were accurate and she seemed sure of herself.—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. October 26, 1923. 
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Interest in Negro Folk-Music Grows 
Throughout Europe and North America 


i MT 


HE past year has been an interesting 
one in the development of Negro 
music and artists. Many events show 
this advance. Continued interest is be- 
ing taken in Negro folk-songs. Colored 


artists doing concert work are using 
Negro spirituals more than ever, and 
these songs are received with en- 
thusiasm. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
vear was the tour of the Fisk University 
Singers through England. This was 
one of the most successful tours ever 
conducted by a group of Negro singers, 
and won a new place in the heart of 
England for their folk-songs. It was 
fifty years since the first group of Fisk 
University Singers toured Great Britain, 
and the appearance of the singers last 
summer attracted unusual interest. 
Many of the present generation in 
England did not remember the first 
group of singers from Fisk, and the 
presence of singers this summer was 
especially timely. The tour was ar- 
ranged by Joseph Ritter of London, who 
heard the Fisk Singers while they were 
touring Florida. The singers appeared 
before the King and Queen of England 
at Windsor Castle, and were presented 
with a portrait of Queen Victoria. Both 
the King and Queen showed interest in 
the Negro spirituals sung. 

While in London, the singers received 
an invitation from Lady Astor to give 
a concert at her home. Before the re- 
cital she entertained them at a special 
dinner, where were present the Ameri- 
can and Belgian Ambassadors to the 
Court of St. James, the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, the. Governor of 
Jerusalem and Winston Churchill. Be- 
sides giving private concerts, the singers 
gave a number of public recitals which 
were largely attended. Among _ the 
places in which they appeared were 
the Coliseum and Aeolian Hall. 

The singers were also invited to Paris 
where they gave a concert. 

J. A. Meyers, leader of the Fisk Uni- 
versity Singers, said their tour through 
England did much to increase love for 
the plaintive music given to the world 
by the Negro. He said Europe showed 
great interest in the spirituals and that 
it was the aim of Fisk to give to the 
world their correct interpretation as 
they were sung on the plantation, and 
in camp meetings. 


Roland Hayes Acclaimed 


Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, made a 
successful concert tour of Europe. He 
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sang in many of the European capitals 
and won new laurels for himself. His 
scheduled appearances in Germany at 
first met with opposition, but this was 
overcome after his first recital there. 
Throughout Germany he was given an 
ovation and was hailed as a_ great 
artist. He will remain in America un- 
til March 27. On his return to America, 
he was presented with the Spingarn 
Medal, given annually to the person of 
African descent who renders the high- 
est service along some distinct line. He 
received his musical education at Fisk 
University. 

The Harrod Jubilee Singers covered 
35,000 miles on their tour. They visited 
England, Newfoundland and Canada. 
Their répertoire called for Negro folk- 
songs, as well as sentimental ballads, and 
readings from the works of Dunbar. 
Their concerts were very successful, and 
they were received as one of the most 
cultured group of singers before the 
public. All received college training, 
together with special musical education. 
The Harrod Jubilee Singers began their 
work seven years ago, and since have 


traveled extensively. The company 
consists of Archie Harrod, tenor and 
manager; Matilda Walton, contralto 


and Frieda Shaw, soprano. 
Ellen Montague Cross is the head of 
a company of Negro artists who sing for 


radio. Their répertoire consists of 
spirituals, sentimental and _ classical 
songs. 


Evelyn Harris, a young Negro so- 
prano of much promise, continues her 
musical education at the New England 
Conservatory, Boston, this season. Miss 
Harris was in New York last summer, 
studying with Harry Williams. She 
brings to her art a fine musical back- 
ground and temperament. 

Clarence Cameron White, a leading 
violinist of the Negro race, has ac- 
cepted the post of head of the music 
department of the West Virginia Col- 
legiate Institute. Mr. White has long 
been regarded as one of the foremost 
artists produced by the Negro race, and 
one who brings to his work a fine cul- 
ture. He has given recitals throughout 
America and Europe with great success. 
He was educated at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory. He was formerly president 
of the National Association of Colored 
Musicians. 


Sang for President 


The Tuskegee Singers under Capt. 
Alvin Neely had a_ successful season. 
They sang during the summer through- 
out New England, and made many 
friends for Tuskegee. In June they 
sang before President Coolidge at the 
White House and received an ovation. 
The singers are one of best known 
groups of interpreters of Negro folk- 
songs in the country. They have done 
much to make the work of Tuskegee 
famous, as well as to preserve the folk- 
music of the Negro. 

Melville Charlton, a leading Negro 
organist, was honored by having the 
degree of Doctor of Music conferred 
upon him in June by Howard University. 
This was done in recognition of the 
distinguished service that Dr. Charlton 
has rendered in the field of music. For 
many years he has been organist at the 
Union Theological Seminary, and at the 
Jewish Temple. He is a musician of 
fine training and temperament, and has 
received a thorough grounding in his 
art. Walter H. Hall of Columbia Uni- 
versity is one of the distinguished artists 
who has praised Dr. Charlton for his 
musicianship. For technic, interpreta- 
tion and artistry, Dr. Charlton is much 
admired. 

Lydia Mason, a graduate of the Fisk 
University Conservatory, and one of the 
promising pianists of the younger group 
of Negro artists, has appeared with 
success. 

Leon Adger, an accomplished organist, 
has become leader of the choir of Mount 
Calvary Independent Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. He brings to his work a 
fine experience, and it is his aim to 
develop one of the largest Negro choirs 


in the city. Mr. Adger is widely known 
for his musical ability, and has been 
director of some important church choirs. 
Mr. Adger was born in Philadelphia, 
where he began his musical education. 

Marie Barrier Houston, soprano, is 
one of the most cultured singers of the 
Negro race, and has a voice of beautiful 
lyric quality. She has been heard 
throughout the country in concert with 
decided success, and has won praise for 
her work as an artist. She is a graduate 
of the Oberlin Conservatory, and is 
soloist in the choir of Mother Zion 
American Methodist Episcopal Church. 

James Bell, a young tenor, has a good 
voice. He is a pupil of Harry Williams. 

The Fine Arts Club of Atlanta, Ga., 
an organization made up of music 
lovers, announced a number of leading 
Negro artists in concerts this season. 
One of the features of the work of the 
club is to make a study of Negro folk- 
songs, and the work of Negro composers. 
Kemper Harrel of Morehouse College 
is the president of the club, and some of 
the most influential citizens of Atlanta 
are members. The club has done much 
to stimulate interest in music. The 
writer addressed the club on Negro folk- 
songs during his visit to Atlanta last 
summer. 

Abbie Mitchell, Negro soprano, has 
sung with tremendous success in Europe. 
She is one of the most highly accom- 
plished singers produced by the Negro 
race, and has been highly praised for 
her art. She has a voice of remarkable 
beauty, clear and resonant, and of fine 
range. Miss Mitchell has attained high 
rank as an artist. 

CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 





Arthur van Eweyk Sings for Woman’s 
Club 


CHICAGO, Dec. 27.—A recent concert 
engagement of Arthur van Eweyk 


brought this baritone before the Colum- 
bia Woman’s Club in the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Mr. van Ewevyk sang 
much of Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” and 
songs by Schubert, Haydn and Brahms. 
Mrs. John Abele played the accompani- 
ments. 


CLUBS COMBINE EFFORTS 





Rochester Secieties Provide Music for 
Children—Roland Hayes Sings 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 27.—Roland 
Hayes, tenor, sang before a capacity 
audience in the Eastman Theater on 
Dec. 18. His beautiful program, includ- 
ing French and German songs, ended 
with a group of Negro spirituals, which 
made a deep impression. His listeners 
were enthusiastic throughout the pro- 
gram and asked for many encores. The 
accompanist was William Lawrence. 

The second in the series of children’s 
recitals was given in the Women’s City 
Club auditorium under the combined 
auspices of the Women’s City Club and 
the Tuesday Musicale. Mrs. Warren S. 
Parks, contralto of the Tuesday Mu- 
sicale, sang three groups of children’s 
songs that delighted her hearers, draw- 
ing on collections by Kitty Cheatam and 
works by John Alden Carpenter. Mary 
Ertz Will was at the piano for Mrs. 
Parks. Three members of the Tuesday 
Musicale Students’ Club also took part. 
They were Anna Tafel, eight years old; 
Jeannette Gorecka, violinist, eleven, and 
Gorgia Rosenthal, ’cellist. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 


Sunday Is a Day of Music in Palo Alto 


PALO ALTO, CAL., Dec. 27.—Recent 
Community House concerts, given on 
Sunday afternoons, enlisted the services 
of Dorothy Stillman Duryea, Ruth Cal- 
derwood and Lois Stilson Miller, so- 
pranos; Elizabeth Pierce, violinist; Mar- 
jorie McDonald and Robert Vetleson, 
pianists; Malcolm Davison, ’cellist, and 
Virginia Mattice, accompanist. 

CHESTER WING BARKER. 


Arizona Musician to Wed 


MORENCI, ARIZ., Jan. 3.—Mary Mildred 
Smith, pianist. will be married to John 
D. Williams, local banker, on Jan. 10. 
Miss Smith is a graduate of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music and 
studied under Moskowski in Paris. At 
present she is teaching in Morenci. 
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and variety of rhythms are such that 
the perception of the original theme is 
almost impossible, and he who listens 
is at times in an atmosphere in which 
the echoes resound as in a known world 
of which one cannot distinguish either 
line or color. 

One must not reason from this that 
the music of “Sakuntala” is vague or 
uncertain, for, on the contrary, it lives 
with decisive tones of intense life, with 
a lyric quality as rich and ardent, as 
it is different from the ordinary, and 
with an orchestration of great dynamic 
force, full of delightful trowvailles. 

Now, it seems to me that, granting 
the listener is rarely capable of recog- 
nizing the themes, one can do without 
this'sort of thing. What is more neces- 
sary is to make each creature in each 
dream of art speak in a language of his 
own, a language which should be in re- 
lation to the individual character and 
which should reveal his intimate suffer- 
ings and express his joys in relation to 
the scenic story to which these creatures 
give life; otherwise, even possessing the 
famous “visiting card,” our creatures 
will all resemble each other and will 
never communicate their emotions and 
their drama to the spectator and, to say 
the least, will all speak in the same 
manner. 

It is fatal if the creatures of our 
imagination are made subject to the in- 
fluence of our own state of mind. The 
author must make every effort to oblit- 
erate himself. As much as possible, he 
must separate himself from his own 
feelings, seeking to sense those of his 


characters. 
Ba OK * 


S to the leitmotif, I do not believe 

it should be difficult for the public 
after a few hearings to recognize the 
Wagnerian themes, especially of promi- 
nent character like the curse of Alberich, 
the heroic Siegfried or the majestic and 
serene harmony of Valhalla. But whom 
do you expect to perceive, for example, 
in “Marouf,”’ when in the second scene 
the protagonist relates his adventures 
to his friend, whom do you expect to 
distinguish, grouped synthetically in a 
few measures as they are, the themes 
of the cobbler, of his wife, of the cake 
(cause of much discord), of the sym- 
pathy of the neighbors, of the sailors 
in departure, and then of Ali, of the 
generous baker, of the city of Kaitau, 
and—but it seems to me enough! The 
public, even if it admires the symphonic 
form, cannot discern the various themes, 
and in such a case it seems to me the 
intent is missed and nothing remains 
but the medium for the architectural con- 
struction of a beautiful orchestral plot. 


In my new work, which will perhaps 
be judged by posterity, I have not felt 
the need to resort to thematic element, 
and the symphonic part will also be less 
developed than in “Jacquerie.” The con- 
trast between a father of medieval in- 
clinations and a son who opens his soul 
to the sentiments of fraternal humanity 
and to the splendors of rebirth will be 
expressed only by the diversity of the 
music which characterizes the two per- 
sonages; and the militia of the black 
band, which plays a part in the story, 
will assert its violence and joy with 
popular Italian songs, always different 
and of a prominently rhythmic and 
melodic character, while the nuns sing 
fifth century hymns, which at the core 
are merely worldly songs transformed, 
to which sacred words have been 
adapted. All this rhythmic and melodic 
material reborn and newly created, with 
modern vision, so to speak, should give 
the opera a melodic intonation distinctly 
Italian. 

Only one character will be represented 
by a special theme and that by a fiery 
war song, which will be transformed 
into a voice of prayer or a cry of des- 
peration according to the psychological 
moment, but the being whom the theme 
personifies is present only in spirit since 
his body was ravaged in battle at only 
twenty-seven years of age! He is Gio- 
vanni of the Black Band, Giovanni of 
the Medici, the proud leader who first 
dreamed of a united Italy. 


* * co 


T is indisputable that the first bit of 

Italian music drama comes from Piz- 
zetti. He, citing Gluck and Wagner, 
Moussorgsky and Debussy, says that the 
nearer these authors reach the truth and 
the profundity of dramatic expression, 
sc much less do they abandon themselves 
to the wave of their musicality. So true 
is it, he adds, that we can listen to the 
most beautiful passages of Wagner with- 
out thinking at all of the drama to which 
they belong. He further affirms that the 
lyric and the dramatic are two different 
things, although one is contained in the 
other; but if one goes too far on the 
turbulent winds of lyric effusions, one is 
transported so far from the path of 
drama that it is impossible to recover 
it. But, he continues, lyric abandon in 
the drama is unjustified because it stops 
the action in a work which must take 
life from constant movement. 

‘The music, then, should never over- 
bear either the drama or the lines, but 
should sustain them, underline them and 
comment on them, a conception which 
takes one far enough away from the 
work of Wagner and particularly of 
Strauss. Let us see if this conception 
resembles Debussy’s and in what _ it 
differs from his. 
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There is certainly concord of ideas 
between Pizzetti’s general conception 
and that of others, but the means by 
which Pizzetti’s ideas are explained 
seems to me very different; and between 
“Pelléas,” “Boris” and “Phedra” and 
“Deborah” there is the same difference 
that exists between a Frenchman, a 
Russian and an Italian! Aside from the 
application of a mode of declamation 
which renounces any melodic or melis- 
matic form, aside from the abandon of 
the strophic or closed form, the peculiar 
quality of Debussy in ‘Pelléas” consists 
in creating about his characters an at- 
mosphere almost unreal, one of a dream, 
which also envelops the spectator, arous- 
ing in him sensations and visions of 
ecstatic oblivion. All this is enriched 
by a harmony always exquisite, which, 
says Pizzetti, “has given to the already 
rich instrument of the romanticists new 
chords and new feelings by which De- 
bussy arrives at the expression of a 
miraculous finesse and delicacy.” 

In Pizzetti the strophic element and 
the closed form are abandoned, but it 
seems to me that the declamation by 
which the characters are explained is 
more sung than in “Pelléas,” and thus 
even alone, without being wrapped in 
the many-colored veil of the orchestra, 
it can give sensations of vigor or of 
lyric content which, although not ex- 
panding and remaining in power, gives 
a distinct character to the personage to 
whom it pertains. In general the declam- 
ato of Pizzetti seems to me more moving 
and full of that fraternal ardor and that 
humanity which is truly the leitmotif 
of our author. 

* * 

N Moussorgsky, subtracting the decla- 

mation—purely instinctive and often 
studied and not always competent—the 
part which strikes one the most is pagan 
and folkloric and unfolds with a great 
wealth of color in finished and closed 
bits of song and choral form describing 
misery or joy. It is exactly in this that 
many find elements of resemblance in 
Pizzetti. 

Now, aside from the influence which 
Slav-Oriental music has had on the young 
modern composers, aside from some 
rhythmic resemblance, which seems to 
me accidental, the point of contact be- 
tween Pizzetti and Moussorgsky lies in 
the use of Greek-Oriental forms of 
Gregorian tonality. 

To me the resemblance between the 
Hallelujah of “Deborah” and the forest 
scene of “Boris” is due less to orchestral 
and choral movements than to the fact 
that the two scenes unfold in a similar 
atmosphere and to the presence of that 
symbolic personage who is the Innocent 
One in “Boris” and Jesser, the madman, 
in “Deborah.” Both in their primitive 
and visionary simplicity tend toward 
truth. 

But what does it matter if the 
thoughts of two or more composers meet 
in creation, what matter the slight re- 
semblance or the slight plagiarism, when 
results of the work of art are different 
as are the sensations each awakens? 

Pizzetti’s orchestra is, like the persons 
and the chorus of “Deborah,” essentially 
dramatic, moving and alive, full of emo- 
tions and vibrations, but never over- 
whelming the voice, never dominating 
the drama. Instead it emphasizes the 
surroundings of the character and the 
scene. And I find (it does not seem that 
Italian or other critics have noticed it) 
that the orchestral melisma of Pizzetti 
has a great relationship to our popular 
melodies, especially those of Sicily, which 
I do not hesitate to declare the most 


important of our folk-lore. 
iw = 


NE makes the mistake of believing 

that the Italian popular song is the 
Neapolitan. Naples, for some, is Italy, 
but it is only a part of Italy. Paris 
is France, Buenos Aires is Argentine, 
but in Italy, after Rome, there is Flor- 
ence with its delightful Tuscan love 
ditties, Venice with its gondoliers’ songs, 
Emilia and Romagna and Lombardy and 
Piedmont with dancers and couplets, and 
Abruzzo, and then resplendent Naples, 
and the islands—lands of great heros 
and a pulsating reserve of unforgettable 
songs and vivid rhythms: Sicily—Sar- 
dinia! 

And in Sicily, in the melodies, more 
often than not pure Greek-Doric, in the 
songs of ardent peasants mowing the 
grass beneath the burning sun, in those 
which our women whisper to their sleep- 
ing children, in those which our fisher- 
men sing while flinging their nets, there 
seems to me to have been conserved the 





tradition of melody as it was sung mor» 
than a thousand years ago by our ar- 
cestors, the tradition which has left i, 
our spirit a great wave of fanciful song . 

These gliding melismas, these pe)- 
fumed musical garlands, form the dr:. 
matic substratum: of the orchestra <; 
“Deborah.” It is like a transparent 
opalescent tissue, slight or energeti., 
which lives with its own rhythmic for - 
and in melodies of our race. I told ths 
one day to Ildebrando Pizzetti and h. 
replied, “It seems to me the distant pe) - 
fume of Arabia would not be amiss in 
‘Deborah.’” And it is thus that ‘ 
seems to me that he has given “Deborah” 
the perfume of ancient times, a nostalgic 
description of persons and of places 
which render the drama in its symphonic 
portion original and full of poetry. 

Pizzetti’s opera is undoubtedly one of 
the most noble accomplishments of moid- 
ern Italian art and does great credit to 
the nation and to the artist who cre. 
ated it. 

There are still today in the world 
melomaniacs (internationalists in art) 
who dream of a work in which there 
will be Italian melody, German technic, 
French charm . But the young 
Italians of today do not want to know 
anything of mixtures and concoctions. 
They are rediscovering the national con- 
science, buried for years beneath a ban 
ner too devoted to foreign art and for- 
getful of our own and of that glorious 
past from which originated all forms 
musical! 


CHRISTMAS FUND AIDED 
BY COLUMBUS OPERA CLUB 


John McCormack and Ulysses Lappas 
Among Concert-Givers Heard 
with Enthusiasm 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 27.—The Colum. 
bus Grand Opera Club gave its annua! 
Christmas charity program in Indianola 
Presbyterian Church. The following 
members took part: Grace Kelly Brower, 
Edith Perkins Conkright and Inez Mul- 
ligan, sopranos; Charlotte Hunter Ed- 
wards and Ramona Berlew, contraltos; 
Fred Clemens, Deane Spaulding and Gail 
Smith, tenors; Robert Barr, Foster 
Miller, Gustave Spaeth and Arthur 
Waltermire, baritones, and Frances Shaw 
and Ruth Trott, accompanists. 

John McCormack sang in Memoria! 
Hall, as the third artist of the Women’s 
Music Club Series, to a “standing room 
only” audience. His program included 
tenor airs by Handel and Bach, Schv- 
bert and Rachmaninoff songs, Irish music 
and ballads. He was assisted by Lauri 
Kennedy, ’cellist, and Edwin Schneider, 
accompanist. 

Another tenor, Ulysses Lappas, was 
heard the same week in a concert spon- 
sored by Florence Smith. Mr. Lappas, 
a great favorite during the recent opera 
season, proved equally fine as a concert 
singer. He sang songs by Donaudi, 
Denza, Hiie, Curran and Roberts and 
two songs in Greek. Jeanne Pellini. 
mezzo-soprano, sang some_ interesting 
French songs and registered success. _ 

Geraldine Farrar gave her version 0! 
“Carmen” on Dec. 12 in Memorial Hall. 
The cast included Emma Noe, Nierra 
Riegger and Joseph Royer. 

EDWIN STAINBROOK. 











The Kibalchich Russian Symphonic 


Choir will give a concert in Providence, 
on Jan. 4. 
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\WO important operas, 
both French but one of 
them sung in Italian, 
were added to the sea- 
son’s répertoire at the 
Metropolitan last week: 
Massenet’s “Thais,” in which Maria 
Jeritza opened the season last year, 
and Meyerbeer’s “L’ Africana,” which 
enabled highly popular artists to 
re-appear in rdles which lent ample 
opportunities for the display of their 
abilities. Other operas of the week 
included repetitions of ‘“Meister- 
singer,” ‘“‘Tosea,” “Aida,” ‘‘Lohen- 
grin” and “Faust.” 





“Thais” 


“Thais,” given for the first time this 
season at the Metropolitan Monday eve- 
ning, resolved itself into two focal points 
of interest, both of them appealing to 
the eye-minded rather than to those bent 
on auricular pleasures. These cynosures 
were Maria Jeritza and the ballet, both 
lovely to look upon and about equally 
remote from the “Thais” of Anatole 
France. Forgetful of Massenet’s feeble 
music, one gazed upon the supposedly 
orgiastic caperings of Rosina Galli’s 
coryphées and thought how pretty they 
would be in the “Dumb Girl of Portici,” 
or watched the voluptuous overtures of 
Thais to Athanael and mused tenderly 
on the virgin purity of Elsa or the saint- 
ly Elizabeth. 

The Viennese soprano has improved 
many details of her impersonation since 
she first essayed the part here two sea- 
sons ago. Besides stunning, if still some- 
what angular, good looks, it has the 
merits of earnestness and some really 
excellent singing. But the conversion 
from Thais the courtesan to Thais the 
religeuse is no conversion at all, simply 
because the former has never existed for 
her audiences. Monday night’s throng 
reveled in her statuesque beauty, but 
even the disclosures of her second act 
costume—a much bolder one than that 
of two years ago—failed to involve the 
morals of Athanael in any very grave 
danger. 

That austere Cenobite was represented 
chiefly by a voice in the embodiment 
given him by Giuseppe Danise. The 
Italian baritone sang much of the music 
beautifully. Otherwise he wore a monk’s 
robes and employed a number of ges- 
tures. The most flavorous depiction of 
the evening was the Nicias of Armand 
Tokatyan, who looked and acted the 
young sybarite to the life and sang with 
a finely musical tone. Others in the 
cast were Louis d’Angelo as Palemon, 
Grace Anthony as Crobyle, Laura Rob- 
ertson as Myrtale, Henriette Wakefield 
as Albine and Vincenzo Reschiglian as 2 
Servant. 

Here and there the ear can still find 
afew bars of music in the score that 
escape the honeyed effeminism of the re- 
mainder. One even listens intently for 
a few moments to the Oriental street 
music of the second scene of the second 
act, and feels a semblance of virility in 
the musie which accompanies the en- 
trance 
‘ore the empty ballet tunes begin. 


Jeritza as 


of Nicias in this same scene be- 
The 
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performance itself was not lacking in 
musical quality, although Mr. Hassel- 
mans utterly missed the finer side of the 
string lacery which opens the first Alex- 
andrian scene. The “Meditation,” very 
well played, resulted in the usual bows 
for the concertmaster. There were the 
customary processions of the principals 
‘before the curtain and numerous recalls 
for Miss Galli and her partner of the 
dances, Bonfiglio, who must be credited 
with making the Alexandrian street a 
pleasant place in which to linger. 


“Meistersinger” on Christmas Eve 
“Meistersinger” was the opera on the 
evening of Dec. 24, and a large audience 
chose to spend its Christmas Eve in the 
Opera House. To Elisabeth Rethberg 
must go first honors, for her Eva was 
one of the finest things she has done at 
the Metropolitan. Her tones were of 
pure gold and were delivered with an 
exhilarating freeness. Rudolph Lauben- 
thal’s Walther was also excellent both 
from vocal and dramatic standpoints. It 
is probably the réle in which he does 
best. Clarence Whitehill made a lovable 
figure of Sachs and was particularly 
happy in the “Wahn, Wahn.” Gustav 
Schiitzendorf’s Beckmesser was an ex- 
cellent characterization, and he managed 
to keep his singing free from strain 
in his second act serenade. As Pogner 
Paul Bender had the opportunity for 
doing some of his finest singing, and 
Kathleen Howard and George Meader 
divided honors in the other major roles. 
The remainder of the cast included Carl 
Schlegel, Max Bloch, Angelo Bada, Max 
Altglass, Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis 
d’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, James Wolfe, 
William Gustafson and Arnold Gabor. 
Artur Bodanzky seemed unusually iron- 
handed and peremptory in the conduc- 
tor’s chair. W.S. 


“Tosca” on Christmas Day 


Those who grumble because the sub- 
scribers have all the good seats on ordi- 
nary nights and Saturday matinées at 
the Metropolitan had their opportunity 
Christmas Day. The operatic Santa 
Claus crammed an extra performance of 
“Tosca” into their stockings, and, to 
make a really Merry Christmas for 
everybody concerned, he arranged mat- 
ters so that it was Maria Jeritza who 
stabbed Antonio Scotti in the horripilat- 
ing excitement of Act II. Irrespective 
of whether, as the sage W. J. Guard 
remarked, Mr. Scotti was only entitled 
to two-thirds of his pay for not singing 
in the third act after he was officially 
dead (but when, as a matter of fact, he 
was giving friends the compliments of 
the season), it was a performance re- 
plete with dramatic thrills and possess- 
ing also some excellent singing. Maric 
Chamlee’s Cavaradossi was especially 
commendable on its vocal side. Lesser 
figurants were Henriette Wakefield, 
Pompillio Malatesta, Paolo Ananian, 
Angelo Bada, Vincenzo Reschiglian and 
Millo Picco. Tullio Serafin read the 
score as intensely as Mme. Jeritza and 
Mr. Scotti acted it. i Be 


** Jida” 


Substitution of “Aida” for “La Juive” 
at the Metropolitan Christmas night, be- 
cause of the illness of Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, brought by way of compensation 
one of the infrequent appearances of 
Rosa Ponselle in the titular part. She 
sang it superbly and stirred the audience 
to frequent outbursts of applause. 
Rhadames was in the competent hands 
of Miguel Fleta, and Ina Bourskaya was 
a statuesque Amneris. Others of a well 
balanced cast, which sang throughout in 
a way that delighted the holiday throng, 
were Léon Rothier as Ramfis, Giuseppe 
de Luca as Amonasro, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri as a Messenger and Phradie 
Wells as the Priests Florence Ru- 


Ponselle as 








W. J. Henderson, Dean of N, -Y. . Critics, N. Y. Sun, Dec. 8t Dec. 8th, 192 1924, says: 
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dolph led the ballet. Mr. Serafin made 
Kigypt a somewhat warmer country, 


tonally, than some of his predecessors. 
L. L. 


The Third “Lohengrin” 


In the third performance of “Lohen- 
grin” this season, on Dec. 26, Florence 
maston replaced Maria Jeritza in the 
réle of Hisa. Her serene poise, so ad- 
mirable in the interpretation of a Briinn- 
hilde or an /solde, here stood in the way 
of the downcast Elsa. In fact, all the 
tragedy of her life seemed trivial and 
one feit sure that Lohengrin would come 
back to his bride in a day or two. “Elsa’s 
Dream” and the “Swan Song” were the 
high lights of vocal achievement, and 
Mr. Lauventhal was an inspired Lohen- 
grin. Paul Bender as King Henry domi- 
nated the scenes in which he appeared, 
preceded always by his admirable 
Herald, Carl Schlegel. Margaret Matzen- 
auer as Ortrud and Clarence Whitehill 
as Telramund contributed the ominous 
element with their wonted ingenuity. 
Mr. Bodanzky’s baton seemed to have 
been steeped in the black magic of the 
sorceress, bringing every’ instrument 
under its spell. The remainder of the 
cast included Louise Hunter, Minnie 
Egener, Laura Robertson and Mary 
Bonetti. H. M. M. 


“L’ Africana” Returns 


What would “L’Africana” be without 
Beniamino Gigli? The shuddering 
thought smote the reviewer at the Metro- 
politan’s first performance of the work 
this season on Saturday afternoon. 
True, there are other tenors, and on this 
occasion there were other members of 
the cast who coped manfully with Meyer- 
beer at his worst and Scribe at his 
worse-than-that. But without some such 
voice as Gigli’s to carry on the tradi- 
tions of the Vasco di Gamas of the past 
—a tradition which today is largely a 
matter of singing beautiful tone whether 
the music justifies it or not—the opera 
would be a serious contender for the 
title of the world’s dullest. Save for 
“Q Paradiso,” there was virtually noth- 
ing in the music Gigli projected that 
even his finely passionate singing could 
make passably good—and it was singing 
of which any tenor of the opera’s con- 
siderable past could have been justly 
proud. Curiously enough, it was better 
elsewhere than in “O Paradiso,” which 
the Metropolitan’s Vasco treated more 
like a passionate outcry or lament than 
a beauty-haunted reverie. 

Rosa Ponselle must also be accorded 





high praise for her treatment of the 
thankless music of Selika. Her voice 
was often magnificent and her imper- 


sonation of the African princess had its 
moments (in spite of Scribe’s libretto), 
though it would have profited from a 
little more physical repose. Giuseppe 
Danise sang “Figlia di Regi” as if he 
meant it, and was highly successful also 
with the “Adamastor” narrative. With 


“Thais” and “L’Africana” Added to Metropolitan’s List 
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“OQ Paradiso,” these two baritone airs 
constitute about all of the score that 
is really alive today. Queena Mario’s 
lovely voice did what it could for Jnes. 
The performance throughout was a 
workmanlike one, the cast, beside those 
named, including Adamo Didur, Paolo 
Ananian, Angelo Bada, Léon Rothier, 
Marion Telva, Vincenzo Reschiglian and 
Max Altglass. The grotesque African 
ballet arranged by August Berger was 
colorful and amusing, and the choruses 
were as sonorously sung as they were 
empty of musical worth. One does not 
need to share the prevalent belittling of 
Meyerbeer to be wearied by “L’Afri- 
cana.” It is not even good Meyerbeer, 
as those who cling to their affection for 
parts of “Les Huguenots” will be the 
first to admit. Aside from the beautiful 
singing of Gigli, one could take a cer- 
tain pleasure in wondering whether’ it 
was really true that one’s grandparents 
liked this sort of thing. Tullio Serafin 
conducted without prejudice. v3. 


The Second “Faust” 


Armand Tokatyan replaced Giovanni 
Martinelli in the title réle of “Faust” 
at its second performance of the season 
on Saturday evening, Dec. 27. Mr. To- 
katyan sang the part with a simple lyric 
beauty and acted without pretension and 
with sure dramatic effect. José Mar- 
dones was effective as Mephistopheles 
without being Machiavellian, and Giu- 
seppe De Luca was a familiar and ex- 
cellent Valentin. Frances Alda was in 
good voice and gave a Marguerite who 
was charming and attractive if not 
naive and girlish. Minnie Egener was 


Siebel, Louis D’Angelo, Wagner, and 
Henriette Wakefield, Marthe. Mr. Has- 
selmans conducted. B. H. 


Sunday Night Concert 

An anthology of Nineteenth Century 
opera was given at the Metropolitan 
Sunday evening concert on Dec. 28, the 
soloists including Frances Peralta, Joan 
Ruth, Marcella Roeseler and Charlotte 
Ryan, sopranos; Marion Telva, contralto; 
Max Altglass, Angelo Bada, Mario 
Chamlee, George Meader, Martin Oeh- 
man and Giordano Paltrinieri, tenors; 
Louis D’Angelo, Millo Picco, Gustav 
Schiitzendorf and Lawrence _ Tibbett, 
baritones, and Adamo Didur, William 
Gustafson, Léon Rothier and James 
Wolfe, basses. The program opened 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Overture, Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek conducting, after 
which scenes from Gounod’s “Faust” and 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff” were 
sung. Other orchestral numbers were 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor’ dances and a 
Meyerbeer march from “Le Prophéte.” 
A little more Wagner, in a scene from 
“Meistersinger,” and a momentary 


glance into the intrigues of mediaeval 
Venice, as found in Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda,” concluded the varied pro- 
gram. H. M. M. 
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sang in a manner that might have filled the heart of ANY OTHER 
SINGER of this day with an ardent desire to EMULATE SO AUTHOR- 
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the International Composers’ Guild a 
fortnight ago, is a familiar figure in 
Aeolian Hall. Mr. Singer, a Hungarian, 
well-known abroad, is a newcomer here, 
but obviously not a débutant, for he dis- 
played an astounding technic and a 
virtuoso ability which brought forth 
rounds of applause. 

For their first number the artists 
gave Sylvio Lazzari’s Sonata for violin 
and piano, a work of dazzlingly diffi- 
cult effects ending up in a climax of 
pyrotechnics, to which they did full and 
effortless justice. Mr. Polah gave a 
lyric performance of Chausson’s “Poéme” 
and first performances of Rebecca 
Clarke’s “Chinese Puzzle” and Arthur 
Hartmann’s arrangement of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Nocturne in C Sharp Minor. Mr. 
Singer gave for the most part, display 
pieces, which he played with the self- 
assurance of an impeccable technician, 
including the Schumann “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques” and the Liszt “Mephisto” 
waltz. Erno Balogh accompanied Mr. 
Polah with fine understanding. . 

» Bw. 


Concert by Five Artists 


An old-fashioned concert which elicited 
the services of Astolfo Martini, bari- 
tone; Anna Lodato, coloratura soprano; 
Frank Cirillo, violinist; Josephine Gua- 
iano, lyric soprano and Pasquale Fer- 
rara, tenor, was given in the Town 
Hall on Dec. 28. Operatic arias com- 
prised most of the program, and in these 
the singers showed the greatest apti- 
tude. The Monologue from Giordano’s 
“Andrea Chenier,” and an aria from 
Verdi’s “Ernani,” Mr. Martini inter- 
preted in a convincing manner, with a 
musical voice of considerable timbre and 
power. Josephine Guaiano showed her- 
self the possessor of a voice which is 
delightful in quality. Pasquale Ferrara 
was heard in several arias and in a 
clever Neapolitan song, by the accom- 
panist, V. De Crescenzo. His intonation 
is excellent and his diction clear. Anna 
Lodato received an ovation by her sing- 
ing of the “Ah Fors’ é Lui” from “Travi- 
ata’”’ and Handel’s “Come Beloved.” She 
has a flexible saprang voice of wide 
range, and an ingratiating personality. 
The lone instrumentalist, Frank Cirillo, 
gave a very creditable performance of 
the Kreisler arrangement of Pugnani’s 
Praeludium and Allegro and_ several 
other numbers, disclosing considerable 
technic and sound musicianship. A 
large and friendly audience applauded 
the artists enthusiastically. 

G. F. B. 


Whiteman Sponsors New Music 


In a program that was almost en- 
tirely American and intrinsically jazz, 
Paul Whiteman gave another concert, 
his third this season, in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 28. From his earlier concerts he 
has retained Eastwood Lanes’s three 
pieces, of which “Persimmon Pucker” 
is, both in rhythm and in theme, best 
adapted to the jazz orchestra, and 
George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” 
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without which no jazz program seems 
to. be complete. To this he added Leo 
Sowerby’s “Synconata,” a syncopated 
sonata, not adapted from the symphonic 
form, but written in what the White- 
man Boswells call “the American idiom.” 

Architecturally, Mr. Sowerby’s work 
is jazz. In accent and spirit, he has 
achieved the argot of Broadway, but 
thematically it lacks the plangent lyric- 
ism of the American “blues.” Its motifs 
have not the vitality of the soil that 
Tin Pan Alley knows so well. “Syn- 
conata” is, however, Mr. Sowerby’s first 
attempt in this field. It points the way 
for the composers who wish to reflect 
the native spirit without labelling their 
work “Indian” or “Negro,” the America 
that combines blatant sophistication 
with an attractive naiveté. This is 
what Mr. Gershwin has caught in the 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” but without the 
composer at the piano the work lost 
much of its emphasis. Harry Perrella, 
who played the solo part, did not have 
Mr. Gershwin’s ease in the intricate 
rhythms. The work demands a challeng- 
ing insouciance in the performance. 
Without this almost brazen defiance it 
seems almost pallid. 

Mr. Whiteman and his men did their 
best work in none of these pretentious 
compositions, nor in Rudolf Friml’s con- 
ventional Chinese Suite “Po Ling and 
Ming Toy,” but in Leo Fall’s “O Joseph,” 
in which the dialogue between Joseph 
and Mme. Pompadour was given with a 
Chaplinesque humor and in “Limehouse 
Blues” played as an encore. The con- 
cert was for the benefit of the Matern- 
ity Center Association and a crowded 
house was, as always, insistent in its 
enthusiasm. 


Orner and Lombardo 


Singing of the sort that many persons 
enjoy thoroughly was heard in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 28, when 
Inga Orner, soprano, and Giuseppe 
Lombardo, tenor, gave a joint recital. 
Both possess agreeable voices, and both 
quickly drew from their audience un- 
mistakable expressions of satisfaction 
and pleasure. 

Operatit music and songs that are 
familiar formed a large part of the 
program. Miss Orner, for example, 
essayed the Jewel Song from “Faust,” 
and added, as an encore, Gounod’s Sere- 
nade. Mr. Lombardo began one of his 
groups with Massenet’s “Elégie.” and 
supplemented Sanderson’s “Until” with 
“Recondita armonia” from “Tosca.” A 
number of songs by Grieg, sung to their 
original texts, were also among Miss 
Orner’s contributions. Harry Kaufman 
was Miss Orner’s accompanist, and 
Salvatore Fucito accompanied Mr. Lom- 
bardo. M. R. 


COOHEU TOON ORONO ENODOO RENO EOOOneAiiED “ 


CUNCaD DOD EROREONEDD. 


N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Gives 100th “‘Messiah’’ 


Ud 





did see all Heaven and the Great God 
Himself!” Thursday night’s audience, 
though just a little uncertain of its 
procedure, rose to its feet according to 
the tradition of “Messiah” assemblies 
for the “Hallelujah.” 

Praise in about equal measure must 
be accorded the soloists. Miss Garri- 
son’s soprano had its customary beauti- 
ful chime and her singing of “Come 
Unto Him,” after Mme. van der Veer’s 
very admirable delivery of “He Shall 
Feed His Flock,” was perhaps the most 
appealing moment of the evening. The 
fine style and rich tone of the contralto 
gave pleasure in the several famous airs 
beloved of singers of this voice, and the 
two masculine artists also had their 
measure of success. Mr. McQuhae sang 
“Behold and see if there is any sorrow 
like His sorrow” with a depth of quiet 
emotion, and Mr. Dadmun_ surpassed 
himself in achieving the difficulties of 
“Why Do the Nations so Furiously Rage 
Together?” There were occasional 
lapses of intonation in the solo parts 


and here and there one of the long 
“divisions” was rounded out less suc- 
cessfully than the others; but these 
were lesser flaws which no “Messiah” 


audience will expect to find altogether 
obviated until they listen to the portly, 


florid and choleric Georg Friedrich con- 
duct the seraphim (Oh, shades of Mrs. 
Cibber!) in his own Paradisaical per- 
formance beyond the gates of pearl. 
OscaR THOMPSON. 


SINGS “MESSIAH” TWICE 








San Diego Oratorio Society Registers 
Marked Progress 


SAN Duieco, CAL., Dec. 27.—The San 
Diego Oratorio Society, with Nino Mar- 
celli as conductor, gave two fine per- 
formances of “Messiah” in the Spreckles 
Theater. The chorus of 100, assisted by 
an orchestra of fifty, sang in a finished 
manner. The society showed marked im- 
provement over its fall concert, when it 
gave “Elijah.” Soloists were Marie 
Kempley, Lolita Rowan, Victor Edmonds 
and Clifford Lott. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers recently gave a 
splendid program which attracted a large 
audience. 

Von Suppé’s opera, “Boccaccio,” was 
given by a local cast under Laura_ De 
Turczynowicz in aid of the Robert Kerr 
fund for families of aviators killed in 
in service. 

WILLIAM FREDERIC REYER. 


PAVLOWA IN PITTSBURGH 





Program of Modern Sonatas Approve 


by Musicians’ Ciub 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 27.—Under the |0¢,j 
management of May Beegle, Anna Pay. 
lowa appeared in Syria Mosque on ty 
afternoon and evening of Dec. 20. 4; 


the matinée, an entire Tchaiko 


VSkp 


program was presented, including the 


“Sleeping Beauty” and 


“Snowflakes.” 


At the evening performance the featur, 
was “Don Quixote,” with music by \Mip. 
kus. Mme. Pavlowa was assisted by Lay. 


rent Novikoff, Alexandre Volinine, Hild, 


Butsova and a large company. Theodor 


Stier conducted. 

A modern violin and piano sonat, 
program was given in Hamilton’s music 
store, before the Musicians’ Club 4 
Pittsburgh on the evening of Dec. 18 
Sonatas by Honegger, Bela Bartok and 


Ernest Bloch were played by Gaylord 


Yost, violinist, and T. Carl Whitmer, 
com- 
posers and did full justice to the exact. 
The audience was delighte 


pianist. Both these artists are 
ing scores. 
with the performance. 

‘WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 





ROANOKE HEARS CHOIRS 





Orchestral Society and Vocal Recital 
Are Also Applauded 


ROANOKE, VA., Dec. 27.—The Kibal- 
chich Symphonie Choir gave a fine con- 
cert in the Academy of Music on Dec. 1. 
The program was of generous pro- 
portions. 

Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, recently 
gave an afternoon concert in the 
Academy. 

The first concert this season of the 
Roanoke Orchestral Society, under M. F. 
Holroyd, was broadcast and greatly 
enjoyed. 

The choir of Christ Episcopal Church 
gave the cantata “Song of Thanks- 
giving” by Maunders under Gordon H. 
Baker recently. Blanche Deal played 
the organ. BLANCHE DEAL. 





New Orleans Gives “La Navarraise” 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 28.—In honor 
of Jane Foeder, who created the rdéle of 
Anita when “La Navarraise” was sung 
in the old French opera house thirty 
years ago, a gala performance of this 
opera, with Mme. Foeder again in the 
chief part, was given recently with suc- 
cess. Resident musicians completed the 
cast and formed the chorus and orches- 
tra. Mary M. Conway. 


MIAMI CHORUS IS HEARD 


Aeolian Singers Are First Local Body ty 
Give Concert 


MIAMI, FLA., Dec. 20.—The first local 
organization to be heard this season was 
the Aeolian Chorus, under Bertha 
Foster. Soloists, who are members of 
the chorus were Mrs. Robert Taylor, 
Mrs. John Livingston, Mrs. John ¢. 
Brooks and Mrs. Eda Keary Liddle. A 
guest artist was Stanley Wilkinson, 
vocalist. Lawrence Powell Evergart, a 
new member of the Miami Conservatory 
faculty, played piano solos. A _ chorus 
of children, trained by Sadie Linden- 
meyer of the public school music faculty, 
also participated. 

Pryor’s Band opened its eighth season 
of park band concerts on Dec. 6. Soloists 
are Rachel Jane Hamilton, John Can, 
Leon Handzlik, and Helen  Ruoss. 
Arthur Pryor, Jr., is assistant leader. 





May Peterson Sings in Florida 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Dec. 27.—May 
Peterson, soprano, was the soloist re- 
cently at the concert in the artist series 
course at the Florida State College for 
Women. Miss Peterson was accorded 
an enthusiastic reception by a capacity 
audience, which demanded many et 
cores. 
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Lawrence Schauffler will give a New 
York piano recital on Thursday after- 
ae oon, Jan. 15, in Aeolian Hall. He will 
ae the play Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 78, a 
flakes,” Brahms group, a Chopin group and 





she 10a} 
na Pay. 

On the 
20. At 
Liko VSky 














feature ff umbers by Scriabin, Liszt and Debussy. 
by Min. 

od Lae Ralph Errolle, tenor of the Metropoli- 
2, Hild, fan, has been engaged for two private 
‘heodormmusicales at the home of Mrs. Whitney 


farren, on the evenings of Jan. 5 
Sonata and 14. 





















S music 

ub of Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metro- 
Jec. 18 Mbolitan, will sing at the Biltmore Musi- 
tok andfale on Friday morning, Jan. 9. She will 
Gaylordfe heard in arias from “Romeo and 


uliet”? and “Tales of Hoffman” and a 


hitmer, 
yroup of modern songs. 


€ com. 
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William Bachaus, pianist, who will 
eturn to America early in January, is 
cheduled to give a series of three New 
‘ork recitals in Aeolian Hall. The 
Hates are Jan. 28, March 11 and April 11. 
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Margaret Northrup, soprano; Anna 
arrison, contralto; Steel Jamison, 
enor, and Maury Pearson, bass-baritone, 
will assist the Schenectady Choral So- 


Sody to 


st local iety, Arthur F. Kibbe, conductor, in a 
On Was Morformance of “Messiah” on Jan. 6. 
Bertha 





ers RE Ruth Rodgers, soprano, will give her 





Ad _ rst New York recital in Aeolian Hall 

lle. Ame Jan. 27, assisted at the piano by 

end sidore Luckstone. She will sing for 

rart. afer? Monday Morning Musicales in Phila- 

Seatael lelphia on Jan. 12. 

chorus ; ce 

inden Ethel Leginska, pianist, has been en- 

aculty, Mpazed for a recital in Hollins, Va., on 
7 — 7. She will play in Richmond, 

seats , two days later. 





oloists 


Carr, @penver Is Visited oy De Reszké Singers 
Ruoss, and Mildred Dilling 


leader. Mi penver, Dec. 20.—The De Reszké 
Singers and Mildred Dilling appeared 


here recently in the subscription series 
of Robert Slack. The audience gave 
pa evidence of greatly enjoying the 
excellent ensemble of the male quartet 
and many encores were added to the 
program. Miss Dilling was also re- 
peatedly recalled, proving one of the 
best concert harpists ever heard here. 
J. C. WILCox. 


PALO ALTO CHOIRS UNITE 








Memorial Concert Brings Performance 
of Gaul’s “Holy City” 

PALO ALTO, CAL., Dec. 27.—The first 
concert of the thirteenth season of the 
Peninsula Musical Association brought 
Eva Gauthier in a soprano program in- 
cluding folk-songs of Java and the 
Malay peninsula, modern French and 


German songs, a group of twentieth 
century “popular” songs and jazz num- 
bers. All were sung with artistry, and 
a large audience applauded with vigor. 
The accompanist was Gordon Hampson. 

Gaul’s cantata, “The Holy City” was 
given recently in the Stanford Memorial 
Church at a special memorial service 
for the late Raymond MacDonald Alden, 
former head of the English department. 
The program was given by the Univer- 
sity Choir under the leadership of 
Warren D. Allen; the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Lucille Huff 
Buchan, conductor; the Stanford Schu- 
bert Club, under Esther Houk Allen, and 
the Stanford Glee Club. There were 125 
voices. Soloists were Sara Bibby-Brown 
and Lucille Huff Buchan, sopranos; Amy 
Holman Seward, contralto; George B. 
Little, tenor, and Charles D. Mosher, 
bass. The church was filled to capacity, 
and a completely satisfying perform- 
ance was appreciated. 

CHESTER WING BARKER. 


Jerome Swinford, baritone, has been 
chosen to represent Princeton in the 
Intercollegiate Cross Word Puzzle Fes- 
tival to be held in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Roosevelt, for the benefit of the 
Bryn Mawr Music Fund and the City 
Music League on Jan. 4. 





Ernest Davis, tenor, will sing in 
Springfield, Mass., on Jan. 21. 


New York and Montreal Managers 


Announce Consolidation of Bureaus 
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Miss L. D. Bogue, New York Concert Manager, and Bernard Laberge of Montreal 


HE L. D. Bogue Concert Manage- 
ment of New York, and the Bernard 
Laberge Bureau of Montreal, Can., have 


merged in a combination 


which will 


henceforth be known as the Bogue-La- 


berge Concert Management, 


with head 


offices at 130 West Forty-Second Street, 
New York, a Canadian office at 70 St. 


James 


Street, Montreal, and a foreign 


branch at 15 Boulevard des Italiennes, 


Paris. 


The object in the consolidation of the 
two bureaus is to effect a more conven- 
ient handling of their artists in the ad- 


jacent countries 
United States. 


of Canada and the 
It is to be a bi-lingual 


combination which will better serve the 


European artists. 


Miss Bogue has_ successfully man- 
aged E. Robert Schmitz, pianist; Robert 


Imandt, violinist; 
rano; Darius Milhaud, 


Marya Freund, sop- 
composer; Ar- 


thur Bliss, lecturer, 
Eugene 


other artists. 


Marcel Dupré, 
Alfred Hollins, 


cert Direction 


also Marcel 


Haskil, 


Elena Gerhardt will give a recital of 
German songs in Farmington, Conn., 


Jan. 13. 


Grandjany, 
pist; Rose Armandie, 
pianist, and 
from the Comedie Francaise. 
creases the proportions of the joint man- 
agement to a size comparable with the 
older bureaus of New York. 


soprano; 
Fernand 


and a number of 
Goossens, 
lish composer-conductor-lecturer, 
Miss Bogue managed on a Western tour 
this season will be included in the new 
management for next year. 

Mr. Laberge brings Joseph Bonnet, 
Charles Courboin, 
organists, to this con- 
solidation (in association with the Con- 
of John Wanamaker); 
French har- 
Clara 
‘rancell 
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Sold by the better music stores. 
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St LEADING CRITICS from Maine to Honolulu are unanimous in their opinion 


Your investment of $2 for a copy (postpaid) may bring you remarkable dividends. 


MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


colleges, 


USICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE 


is the most complete and valuable book of its kind ever published. 


FIVE HUNDRED PERSONS helped to compile the thousands of names and 


teachers, schools, 
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Piano Music and Songs Prominent in Publishers’ Lists 


MMM nn mm MM a 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


HIS week’s budget of 
new music contains 
several piano numbers 
that will interest mu- 
sicians from different 
= angles. There are, for 
example, some arrangements for two 
pianos by Guy Maier, whose work as 
an interpreter in this specialty, with 
his collaborator, Lee Pattison, is 
known to all music lovers. Bach and 
Brahms are the subjects of his trans- 
criptions. At the opposite pole of 
activity is Darius Milhaud’s excur- 
sions into the realm of rag-time. 


* * * 

















Bach’s “Sicilienne,” an 


exquisite melody that 
is already known to 
pianists in a solo ver- 
sion, has been admirably transcribed for 
two pianos, four hands, by Guy Maier, 
(J. Fischer & Bro.). If our memory 
is not at fault, Bach wrote this gem 
for flute, but it deserves to be heard in 
a more popular form and this fine set- 
ting for two pianos will carry it still 
farther afield. Mr. Maier’s elaborations 
are only such as the change of idiom 
demands. It will not be found difficult. 
Brahms’ Six Waltzes, Op. 52, entitled 
“Liebeslieder,” have received similar 
treatment by Mr. Maier and they come 
from the same press. These transcrip- 
tions are fine examples of two-piano 
music, made by an artist who is master 
of that particular technic. 

ok ok ok 


Gustav Klemm’s “In- 
dian Lullaby” (Carl 
Fischer) is an agree- 
able little number for 
piano, with touches of originality and 
variations of time and rhythm that com- 
bine to enhance the underlying idea. It 
is well written for the instrument and 


Transcriptions 
for Two Pianos 


by Guy Maier 


Three Piano 
Solos by 
Gustav Klemm 


not difficult to play. A Ballade and 
“Chanson Petite” by the same composer 
(Lawrence, Mass.: The Bay State Music 
Co.) are somewhat similar in their style, 
which is conventional. They are tuneful 
and would make acceptable teaching ma- 
terial in about the fourth grade. 
‘ * * * 


“Maud Muller’ A desire to return to 
—A Cantata by the simple life in music 
Richard Kountz_ is evidenced by Richard 

Kountz, formerly the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., correspondent for Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, in his new cantata for 
solo voices and mixed chorus entitled 
“Maud Muller” (H. W. Gray Co.), a 
setting of Whittier’s poem. From the 
first notes of the introduction to the last 
measures of the closing chorus there is 
a pervading flavor of early Beethovian 
days. It takes no little amount of moral 
courage to write sixty-three pages of 
music in this vein in a day when even 
the productions of that age are looked 
at askance by the daring innovators of 
the present. However, the production 
and publishing of “Maud Muller” have 
justified the effort, and Mr. Kountz is 
to be congratulated. There is charming 
melody and some refreshingly simple 
ideas in the work and much effective 
writing for voices. The accompaniment 
is adapted for either piano or organ. 

* * * 


Rag-Caprices Under the seemingly bi- 


for the Piano lingual title of “Trois 
by Darius Rag-Caprices” (Uni- 
Milhaud versal Edition) Darius 


Milhaud offers pianists 
his impressions, perhaps, of a phase of 
our music which he may have gathered 
during his recent visit to these shores. 
Personally, I prefer the home-grown 
variety. It certainly is not so grating 
in its harmonic scheme; it is too often, 
let us grant, of a simplicity that is banal, 
but it does often sound sincere, and that 
virtue is not outstanding in Mr. Mil- 
haud’s version. Palpably in spots, he 
intends his music to be noisy and ugly 
and at these times he succeeds perfectly. 
Of course, the pieces are skillful, novel 
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and distinctly different, and intriguing 
withal, but it may be doubted that they 
count for anything in progress. 

* K * 


“Reeds” is the title of 
a new song for high 
voice by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman (Theo- 
dore Presser Co.) that 
is well up to the best standards of this 
popular American composer. It has a 
fine swing about it and a vocal line that 
singers will instantly appreciate. The 
spontaneity of the melody marks it as 
the work of a composer who does not 
have to struggle to produce a striking 
tune. It will doubtless find a place on 
many programs. 

A. Buzzi-Peccia’s contribution is a 
semi-dramatic song entitled “Eternal 
Light,” and comes from the same press. 
It is touched with the emotional appeal 
that is a usual part of Mr. Buzzi- 
Peccia’s songs and it has a grandioso 
style that is particularly effective when 
the accompaniment is played on the 
organ. It is for medium voice and will 
be found useful for the church service. 


New Songs by 
C. W. Cadman 
and A. Buzzi- 


Peccia 


* * oo 
“Wake! for Carl Deis’ “Wake! for 
Night Is Dead!"" Night is Dead!” (G. 
—Song by Schirmer) is equally 
Carl Deis suitable for church or 
the recital program. 
Singers, organists—and reviewers — 


might wish for more numbers of equal 
merit for use in the church service. The 
poem, by Swinburne, has received a 
worthy setting at Mr. Deis’ hands. The 
vigor of the music is mixed with a real 
spirit of devotion and an intensity that 
is never maudlin. A fine song that may 
be had in high or low keys. 


* * * 
A Song in A quaint little fancy by 
Ancient Style Paul Verlaine, trans- 
by Werner lated by George Harris 
Josten and set to music by 


Werner Josten, is “The 
Timid Shepherd” (Oliver Ditson Co.). 
It opens plaintively with an imitation of 
a shepherd’s pipe, sung unaccompanied 
on “ah,” and leads directly into a charm- 
ing minor melody that smacks both of 
antiquity and of the pastoral. It is a 
simple, tender little number, fascinating 
and excellently made. Verlaine’s poem 
is difficult to turn into English, but Mr. 
Harris has done it both skillfully and 
musically. There are keys for high and 
medium voices. 


e &. ¢ 
Miscellaneous “Let Me Live Again” 
Songs from and “Thou Art the 
Several Presses Fairest Flower,’ two 


songs by Fannie Reed 
Hammond (C. W. Thompson & Co.), 
are tunefully sentimental settings of 
poems by Fred G. Bowles, easy to sing 
and easy to play. Another song in 
sentimental vein is George B. Nevin’s 
“The Human Touch” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). Its trend may be judged from the 
first two lines of the poem: “’Tis the 
human touch in this world that counts, 
the touch of your hand and mine.” Mr. 
Nevin’s music conforms nicely to the 
words. The accompaniment is an ever 
present help in time of vocal trouble, 
carrying the melody throughout in uni- 
son with the voice. Medium and low 
keys. 

“All I Need Is You, Just You,” a 
ballad by Clay Smith (The Heidelberg 
Press), may be sung with or without 
the violin and ’cello obbligatos. Its ap- 
peal is primarily to the layman. Keys 
for high and medium voices. 

In entitling his set of four songs “A 
Cycle of Modern Song” (Seattle: Ma- 
guire Music Publishing Corp.) Alex- 
ander McKinnon has chosen a misnomer. 
Neither the words, from the same pen, 
nor the music is in any way modern. 
The four songs are entitled “Consola- 
tion,” “Spirit of the Rose,” “Silent Love” 
end “Queen of the Turf,” the last an 
adaptation of Charles Kingsley’s poem 
to a German air. All are quite common- 
place. 

* * ~ 


Alfred Mistowski is a 


Trios for 


Three-part Doctor of Music of Ox- 
Chorus by ford University and 
Alfred the composer of two 
Mistowski choruses for women’s 


voices entitled “Who 
Would Be a Merman Bold?” and “Ode 
to ‘Loreto’” (London: J. & W. Chester) 
that are better than the generality of 
such numbers. They are not strikingly 


inspirational, perhaps, but they are cer- 


tainly written by an accomplished mug; 
cian, one who knows his business. T 
first of them is to be sung unaccon, 
panied—and it is strange how few go 
unaccompanied choruses there are jy 
three parts. It is a number that ». 
quires considerable rehearsing, but 
worth the effort. The Ode is rather mop 
elaborate, using piano accompanimen, 
and strings ad lib. There is also a g0\ 
part for a medium voice. 


BIRMINGHAM HAILS REINER 








Patriotic Day Fittingly Observed by 
Allied Arts Club 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 
Reiner and the Cincinnati Symphony rr. 
ceived an ovation at the concert recently 
given in the Auditorium. The feature 
of the program was César Franck’s 
Symphony in _D Minor. 

Recent programs of the Allied Arts 
Club have included recitals by Jane 
Stuart Merz, contralto, and Mary Emma 
Pearson, soprano. The latter gave , 
costume recital with the cooperation of 
Beverly Hester, pianist. 

Alabama Day was celebrated by the 
Allied Arts Club with a musical ani 
literary program and _ exhibition of 
paintings, statuary and architectural 
sketches. The first annual banquet wa; 
largely attended. Dr. Carmichael, dean 
of Alabama College, Montevallo, spoke 
on “Art in Civic Life.” 

Elda Laska gave a recital of Yiddis) 
songs recently, showing considerable in. 
terpretative ability. 

FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 
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Gena Branscombe 
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Sung by 
May Peterson, Mabel Garrison, Lucy Gates. 
George Reimherr 


ac5e° 


Sung by 
AUTUMN WIND SO WISTFUL...Greta Torpadie rs 
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THE BEST IS YET TO BE....Earle Tuckerman % 
1 SEND MY HEART UP TO THEE... Ethel Grow 4 
SLEEP THEN, AH SLEEP....... Mme. Gadski 4 


HAIL YE TYME OF HOLIEDAYES R 
Louise Homer 


THE MORNING WIND........ Marie Sundelius & 
IN ARCADY BY MOONLIGHT. .Norman Jolliffe C 


A LOVELY MAIDEN ROAMING u 
Eva Emmet Wycoff i 


| BRING YOU HEARTSEASE.. .Arthur Hackett 4 
THREE MYSTIC SHIPS.......... Eva Gauthier 5) 
RADIANT AS THE MORNING.Florence Macbeth ~ 
AT THE POSTERN GATE....Emilio de Gogorza © 
BY ST. LAWRENCE WATER. Reinald Werrenrath [ 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 5 
New York ti 
8 West 40th St 
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ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 


57 W. 58th St., New York | 


Phone Plaza 2450 


TAMME 


VOCAL STUDIO 
264 West 93d 8t., New York Oity 
Offers an efficient schedule for each Pupil’s nee#* 
For the Beginner— Method 
For the Professional—Ooaching 











BLUEBELLS DROWSILY RINGING. Vera Curtis 5] 





For the Teacher—New Ideas 
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9, 66 29 Methodist Church, spoke on “Christmas % 
Jeanne Gordon’s “Laura Music.” ch pacmnig — Ro coped THREE B S FEATURE OF REINER PROGRAM 
° ° nations were given by Mrs. Roy Hay- 
Ss Inspires Creation of a — Mrs. > . ee: saree —. Bach. B a musician whose natal city is Cincin- 
coms ° P 99 ening an rs. obe word, . nati, played violin solos with taste. 
a tg Vitalized Silhouette sopranos, and Eva Saler Mosher, Mrs. ach, Beethoven, and Bi ahms Katherine Hoffmann accompanied. 
od musi i 6hSOhM EH. Shepherd and Mrs. Reuben Wal- Represented on List The Christmas carol service in the 
ss. Th gron, contraltos. Earl Towner, director in Cinci . Church of the Advent was led this year 
i. of music in the State Teachers’ College, in Cincinnati by Parvin W. Titus, assisted by Paul 
aa a left recently for the east to inspect By Philip Werthner Ferguson and Harry Tomarin, violinists. 
oo organs for western churches. The service was broadcast. 
ty h M. M. FISHER CINCINNATI, Dec. 27.—Music by the Henry Hadley’s “Legend of Granada” 
but i three B’s constituted the fifth program was performed by the Women’s Chorus, 
er mon PORTLAND GRATIFIED WITH given by the Cincinnati Symphony under i” the hall of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
Snead ba : A tory, with an orchestra under Ralph 
¥ nt, TWO SYMPHONIC CONCERTS _ the baton of Fritz Reiner on Dec, 19 Lyford. Rachmaninoff’s Concerto, Op. 
& S0lp and 20. The symphony was Beethoven’s 18, was given with remarkable fire and 
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Oregon Chorus and Orchestra Records 
Success—Christmas Program Is 
Also Appreciated 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 27.—Two con- 
certs were given within the week by the 
Portland Symphony, Carl Denton con- 
ducting. At the first the audience mani- 
fested pleasure in the art of Mieczyslaw 
Miinz, who played Rachmaninoff’s Con- 
certo in C Minor and compositions by 
Chopin. Orchestral numbers were three 
movements of Schubert’s Seventh Sym- 
phony and_  Tchaikovsky’s Overture, 
“Romeo and Juliet.” The feature of 


“Pastoral.” Steinberg’s arrangement for 
orchestra of Bach’s Chaconne was a 
feature and an early work by Brahms 
was played. The Bach-Steinberg num- 
ber was new to Cincinnati, and was 
heard with close attention. From be- 
ginning to end, the program was inter- 
preted with great skill and finesse. 
Ernestine Schumann Heink gave a 
contralto program in the Emery on Dec. 
19, drawing a large audience that gave 
her a cordial welcome. She was in fine 
voice and her interpretations reached a 
high plane. Florid music was delivered 
with as much ease and fluency as more 
sustained phrases. From soldiers, in 


certainty by Sam Morgenstern, pianist. 

Among Christmas entertainments was 
one given by Grace C. Gardner and her 
pupils in the Burnet House. A large 
audience was present. 

De Wolf Hopper’s production of the 
“Mikado” in the Shubert Theater on 
Dec. 21 was received with enthusiasm. 
As Ko-ko, Mr. Hopper was loudly ac- 
claimed, and his associates came in for 
a just share of applause. 

The Matinée Musical, of which Mrs. 
Adolf Hahn is president, recently held 
a meeting at the residence of Mrs. Wal- 
ter Tarr. 

Idella Banker, soprano pupil of Berta 








Raw the second concert was the cantata, “The : Ace : lle 
rave 3 Golden Legend,” by Sullivan. Solos and egg ae of her work during the war, Gardini Reiner, was soloist at a meeting 
tion of choruses were sung by members of the me. Schumann Heink received a large of the Cincinnati chapter of the Amer- 
, Symphony Chorus. The soloists were bouquet of roses. Florence Hardeman, ican Institute of Bankers. 
by the Jane Burns Albert, ee ae 
al an¢ ralto; rnest 
= ee Jeanne Gordon, Contralto of the Metropoli- tani Pa cerigeen y WA ome Evans, bass. OPERA HEARD IN DALLAS De Gregorio, Bernice Schauker, Amund 
ectura tan, as “Laura” in “Gioconda” After a Frederick W. Goodrich played the organ Sjovik and Giuseppe Cavadore registered 
et was Portrait by Vyvyan Donner, Creator of the accompaniments. All registered success. San Carlo Company Gives Performances success. Admirers of Puccini flocked to 
l, dean “Vitalized Silhouette” _ The Reed College Chorus was heard in New Auditorium - pg ngage gM Pmt on 
spoke “Vitalized silhouette” is the name 18 “iokee Manoen eee handles DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 27.—Fortune Gallo nice Schalker was Suzuki, Ludovico To- 
Tiddish which a New York artist, Vyvyan were Bess Owens Runyan and Hilda recently presented the San Carlo Opera marchio the Pinkerton and Giulio Fre- 
ble in. Donner, has given to a distinctive type Thorne, sopranos; Lloyd Warren, tenor; Company in the “Barber of Seville,” Rin, Foe . \ 9 
of portrait, which she has made of many Otto Wedemeyer, baritone, and Cecelia “Madama Butterfly” and “Marta” re- Se tenuis aumelened a. p ox 
oughs prominent artists recently. She was 7 violinist, was pre- cently. Aldo Franchetti conducted all Tina Paggi sang again in “Marta,” with 
rrr; recently attracted by the sinuous grace  gented by the Elwyn Concert Bureau on the performances, which were given in Giuseppe Agostini as Lionel, Giuseppe 
JM of Jeanne Gordon as Laura in the Dec. 15. She played the first movement the large auditorium of the new North egy an ag ren ge Bow = oo 
iM Metropolitan revival of Ponchielli’s of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto, a chaconne  )jajlas high school. De Geaanvie Benny © Schrif’ and Tris, 


by Vitali, and Kreisler and Sarasate ar- 


In the “Barber of Seville” Tina Paggi, 


tan respectively. 


“Gioconda,” and desired to make a por- 
trait for her Ainslie Gallery Exhibit at 
the Fifth Avenue Galleries. While Miss 
Gordon has achieved her latest success 
as Laura, the artist would probably have 
had the same desire to photograph her 
as Dalila, Azucena, Amneris or several 
of the other important réles which the 
singer impersonates, had she happened 


rangements with much beauty of tone. 


Recalls were many. 
The Rhondda Welsh Male Glee Singers, 5 - 


conducted by Tom Morgan and accom- r han aa * - 7 - 
Mareel Dupre and Charles M. Courboin 


panied by Emlyn Jones, gave two con- 
certs. Choruses, duets and solos were 

The Two Superlative Organists of the Day 
Again in Triumphant Sweep of America 
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Giovanni Rosich, Giulio Fregosi, Felice 
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admirably sung. 
A student program was given at the 
last MacDowell meeting by Edith Goetz, 
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NORTHFIELD, MINN.—Sixty student 
singers of the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir 
of St. Olaf College, left on Dec. 18 for 
their annual tour, this year to the Pa- 
cific coast. P. G. Schmidt is manager. 

* * x 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—At the Elks’ memo- 
rial service on Sunday evening, Dec. 7, 
Alfred Fasano, ’cellist, was one of the 
soloists. He was heard to advantage in 
Schumann’s “Traumerei.” 

* + + 

CANTON, OHIO.—“The Little Tycoon,” 
musical comedy, by Willard Spencer, 
was presented by the combined glee 
clubs of the McKinley High School with 
Leslie Hansen, musical supervisor, con- 
ducting. a 


CARTHAGE, ILL.—Trinity Lutheran 
Choir, under Mabel McMurtry, gave a 
Mendelssohn program recently. Solos 
were sung by Mabel McMurtry, Marvel 
Everhardt, Willabel Tanner, and Clara 
Griffin. Lyle Atkins played a violin 
number, and Grace Johnson an organ 
solo. ee 


PuEBLO, CoLo.—‘The Mikado” and 
“Pinafore” met with unusual success 
when performed by the Canon City 
Music Club at the Pueblo Steel Works 
Y. M. C. A., with the Steel Works Chor- 
us. The American Music Society, Mon- 
day Music Club and Griffes Club are 
presenting Sunday afternoon programs 
at the City Auditorium. 

* 


EASTON, PAa.—The Cameraderie Club 
gave a program of Negro spirituals at 
the Y. W. C. A. At the Hay School of 
Music, Lucius Duncan, violinist, gave a 
recital accompanied by Meryl Breinin- 
ger. “The Incarnation,” a new Christ- 
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mas cantata by George B. Nevin, was 
sung by the choir of St. Mark’s Church 
at the Colton Memorial Chapel under 
the leadership of Thomas Yerger, col- 
lege organist. 

* * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A _ benefit con- 
cert, the proceeds of which will be de- 
voted to the purchase of a radio set for 
Charles F. Hansen, the blind organist of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, was 
given recently at the church, by a quar- 
tet, composed of Mrs. James M. Lowry, 
Mary Moorman, Frank Nusbaum and E. 
E. Stidham, assisted by Yuba Wilhite, 
Franc Webber and Lucy Stanley. Mr. 
Hansen played the accompaniments. 


CARTHAGE, ILL.—Eve Simmons-Run- 
yon, soprano, assisted by Meta Kummer- 
Kiedaisch, pianist of Keokuk, gave a 
joint recital before the Monday Music 
Club of Keokuk, in the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium. Lois Hanke acted as ac- 
companist. The College Conservatory 
presented students in recital. Alma Or- 
wig, Helen Hackemack, Bertha James, 
Marguerite Jacks, Dorothy Herren, 
Dorothy Frazee, Iola Casburn and Wes- 
ley Hockman participated. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—In the Church 
of the Good Shepherd “The Messiah” 
was sung effectively by the regular 
vested choir, under the leadership of 
Nelson Brett, organist and choirmaster. 
The solos were all admirably performed, 
and the choruses full and interesting. 
The new organ at the First Baptist 
Church was formerly opened by Dr. 
Sheldon, municipal organist of Atlanta. 
A varied program was given before a 
large assemblage. 
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SEATTLE, WasH.—Gladys Bezeau 
Phillips presented a number of _ her 
piano students from the Mme. Pless 
School for girls and was assisted by 
Annie Boyd, Ruth Sydman, Florence 
Stevens, Katherine Sudik and Belva 
Harris from her own studio. Albert 
E. Markus presented a number of piano 
and voice students in a studio recital. 
Eleanore Hawkinson, Isabella Swan- 
burg, William Burke, Ruth Elliott, Mrs. 
O. L. Larson and Ted Pebbles appeared. 


Pato ALTO, CAL.—The benefit concert 
given in the Palo Alto Woman’s Club 
House, for the Veterans’ Hospital this 
month was not only financially success- 
ful but artistically satisfying as well. 
The artists were William Laraia, violin- 
ist of the San Francisco Symphony; 
Elsie Cook Laraia, pianist of the San 
Francisco Trio; Harry Robertson, ten- 
or; Esther Houk Allen, contralto; Jua- 
nita Tennyson, soprano, and Warren D. 
Allen, Stanford University organist. 


WicuiTAa, KAN.—The Wichita Musical 
Club gave its third program of the sea- 
son under the direction of Mrs. Leon 
Dodson in the social rooms of the Wichi- 
ta High School with a program illus- 
trating lyric, dramatic and chamber 


music. Mary Hamilton Myers read a 
paper, and the Quaker quintet of 
Friends University, Lester Weather- 


wax and Mrs. Jack Stewart contributed 
vocal numbers. Frances Fritzlen and 
Mrs. Melbourne Lewis were the accom- 


panists. 
* * * 


New ORLEANS, LA.—Compositions of 
Kathleen Blair (Mrs. Alton Foster of 
Chicago) were given an admirable in- 
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Studio, 144 Bast 624 St., New York 


terpretation by Eola Berry Henderson, 
soprano, George Morgan, baritone, and 
Ruth Bingaman, pianist, in a recital in 
the studio of Harry Brunswig Lovb, 
The composer was at the piano for the 
songs. The Polyhymnia Circle uncer 
Theresa Cannon Buckley gave an inter. 
esting choral concert. Fanning’s “Mil. 
ler’s Wooing” and Gounod’s “Wild 
Bells” were especially well done. 

2 @ 


WINNIPEG, CAN.—A _ recent concert 
was that of the Boys’ Work of Winni- 
peg, given in the Young Methodist 
Church. Those who assisted in making 
the concert a success were Mrs. J. \. 
Rice, soprano; Mrs. Victor Scott, pian- 
ist; Oscar Noel, baritone; Victor Scott, 
tenor; Marion Bach, violinist; D. Red. 
lich, ’cellist, and Fred M. Gee, accom. 
panist. The first of a series of popular 
concerts to be held in the Board of Trade 
Auditorium, was given by the Mulvey 
School Choir, J. W. Beckett conducting. 
* + * 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The fifth concert 
by the North Vancouver Choral Society 
was a successful event and the Van- 
couver Women’s Choral Society gave a 
satisfactory performance of the “Can. 
tata of the Virgins” and several chor- 
uses, under the baton of W. H. Barton. 
A special feature of the recent recital 
of the Vancouver Woman’s Musical So- 
ciety was the singing of Liza Lehman’s 
“In a Persian Garden” by Mrs. Howie 
Brydon, Dora Brand, Leonard Hayman 
and Russell McLean, the accompanist 
being Ruth M. Jones. 


* * * 


DALLAS, TEx.—The Schubert Choral! 
Club gave its second twilight concert 
of the season at the Adolphus Hotel re- 
cently. Mary Louise Gale played sev- 
eral violin numbers, a trio for violin, 
’cello and piano was played by Miss 
Gale and Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. Has- 
sel, Mrs. Larue Nelson, soprano sang, 
accompanied by Olive Nelson, and Inez 
Hudgins played three piano numbers. 
The Club sang the “Barcarolle” from 
the “Tales of Hoffmann,” under Julius 
A. Jahn. Myrtle McKay was at th 
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Florence Macbeth Achieves Success in 
Opera and Concert in Native America 
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(Portrait on front page) 

EW American singers are better or 

more favorably known in their -na- 
tive land than Florence Macbeth, colora- 
tura soprano, who has been an impor- 
tant member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company for the last ten years. Besides 
appearing in leading réles with the com- 
pany on tour, Miss Macbeth has ap- 
peared in many cities at the head of 
her own troupe, giving “The Secret of 
Suzanne” and other short works. She 
has also sung with practically all the 
major orchestras in the country and 
has traversed the continent many times 
on her concert tours. This season, she 
has given the usual number of concerts 
and has rejoined the Chicago Opera 
forces, making her first appearance of 
the season as Gilda in Verdi’s “Rigo- 
letto,” a work in which she made one 
of her earliest successes. She has also 
been heard this season as Eudossia in 
Halevy’s “Juive.” 

Miss Macbeth is a native of Mankato, 
Minn., and received practically all her 


vocal training under Yeatman Griffith, 
with whom she studied both in this 
country and in Europe. Her profes- 
sional début was made in Scheveningen, 
The Hague, Holland, in July, 1912, when 
she sang with the Lamoureux Orchestra 
of Paris. In January of the following 
year, she made her operatic début as 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” at the Grand Ducal 
Theater in Darmstadt. This appear- 
ance was followed by engagements with 
the Brunswick Court Orchestra and the 
Dresden Philharmonic. She also sang 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville,” and 
Olympia in “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
with the Dresden Royal Opera Company. 
In June of that year, Miss Macbeth 
toured England, making her London 
début with the London Symphony in 
Queen’s Hall, appearing subsequently 
with orchestras in Bournemouth, Hull, 
Liverpool and in a series of joint re- 
citals with Teresa Carreno, Pablo Ca- 
sals and Mario Sammarco in Manches- 
ter. She made her American début in 
Chicago in January, 1914, as Rosina in 
“The Barber of Seville,” and was also 
heard in “Rigoletto,” ‘“Somnambula,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and “Lucia.” 





BROOKLYN CHOIR APPEARS 





Chaminade Club Presents Program with 
Assisting Soloists 


The Brooklyn Chaminade Choral con- 
cert was given on Monday evening, Dec. 
22 in the Brooklyn Academy before a 
large audience of subscribers. The chorus 


gave a delightful program under Emma 
Richardson Kuster. Numbers by Ed- 
monds, Friml, Cherubini, Schumann, 
Fletcher, Oldroyd, Kramer and German 
were sung with artistic effect. 

Astrid Fjelde, club soloist, sang songs 
by Sibella, Josten, Schindler and Tit- 
comb. Miss Fjelde is the possessor of a 
fine voice, which she uses admirably. 
Alexandre de Bruille, violinist, was 
heard in numbers by Lalo, Francoeur- 
Kreisler, Dvorak-de Bruille and Chami- 
nade-Kreisler. Iseo Ilari, tenor, sang 
the “O Paradiso” of Meyerbeer and a 
group of songs by Bartlett, Wintter 
Watts and Tosti. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





Mollie Croucher’s Artists Fulfill Many 
Engagements 


Artists under the management of 
Mollie Croucher have fulfilled many en- 
gagements recently. Harold Hansen, 
tenor of William Wade Hinshaw’s ‘‘Im- 
presario” Company, was scheduled to 
appear in the concert of the Schola Can- 
torum in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 30. Grace Yeager, who is sing- 
ing one of the leading rdéles in “Blossom 
Time” on tour, has also appeared in four 
matinée musicales. Suzanne Kenyon, 
who will give a costume recital in Chick- 
ering Hall on Feb. 4, has been heard in 
concerts in Passaic, Paterson and New- 
ark, Terry Horn, tenor, and Dorma Lee, 
contralto, have been singing at the Bran- 
ford Theater in Newark for the last ten 


weeks, Miss Lee will give a program 
in Lancaster, Pa., shortly. Harriet 
Youngs, soprano, and Leon Lerando, 


harpist, will give a joint recital in Lan- 
caster on Jan. 28. Walter Mills, bari- 
tone, has fulfilled engagements in Pas- 
saic, Philadelphia and Berwick, Pa. 


Beethoven Society Gives Concert 


_The second musicale of the Beethoven 
Society, Mrs. Joseph Alexander Law- 
rence, president, and Howard Barlow, 
conductor, was given at the Hotel Astor 
on Dee. 18. The soloists were Gretchen 
Haller, contralto; George Perkins Ray- 
mond, tenor, and Peter Meremblum, vio- 
nist. The accompanists were Mrs. H. 
V. Spaulding and Celius Dougherty. 





Paul Althouse Spends Holidays with 
Family 

Paul Althouse returned from a recent 

Western tour in time to spend the holi- 


Pi season with his family. Since the 
rst of December he has sung in Van- 


couver, B. C., Great Falls, Mont., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, Omaha and Chicago. 
Among other engagements for him this 
season are appearances in Casper, Wyo., 
Fargo, N. D.; Hibbing, Minn.; St. Louis, 
Des Moines, Saginaw, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis and Pittsburg, Kan. 


Mildred Delma Gives Costume Recital 
in Paterson, N. J. 





Mildred Delma, soprano, was heard in 
an interesting costume recital in Pater- 
son, N. J., on the evening of Dec. 22. 


Miss Delma disclosed a many-sided tai- 
ent in a program of varied moods and a 
personality at once charming and sin- 
cere. In the first group, the only one 
not presented in costume, an aria from 
“Tosca,” and “Lesson with a Fan,” by 
d’Hardelot, were especially well done, the 
latter being sung in a captivating man- 
ner. A group of Chinese Drolleries by 
Bainbridge Crist, three Dutch songs and 
a Spanish group, including an unusually 
beautiful folk-song, “Mi Nina,” by Gue- 
tary, and a dance from “Carmen” com- 
pleted a program which was highly en- 
joyable throughout. Especially clever 
was Miss Delma’s singing of “The Hun- 
ter’s Song” by Rontgen and a little song 
by Herbert, in which the dance in wooden 
shoes was an intriguing bit. Miss Delma 
is the possessor of a voice of unusual 
beauty. It is freely and naturally pro- 
duced so that she is able to give her at- 
tention to matters of interpretation 
without watching the mechanism of her 
voice. Her dramatic instinct is unerring 
and makes it possible for her to project 
the most subtle meaning of her songs to 
those in her audience, with whom on this 
occasion her success was immediate. The 
assisting artist was Mildred Dougherty, 
who not only played commendable ac- 
companiments, but also revealed skill in 
three groups of solos. H. C. 


Bernice de Pasquali Chosen to Create 
Title Réle in New Opera in Rome 


Bernice de Pasquali, American colora- 
tura soprano, formerly of the Metro- 
politan, has been chosen to create the 
title role in the new opera, “St. Cecilia,’”” 
by Mons. Refice, which will have its 
world premiére, under the auspices of 
the dignitaries of the Catholic Church, 
at the Costanzi Theater in Rome next 
spring. The first American hearing is 
being planned for the Manhattan Opera 
House in New York later. Mme. de 
Pasquali has recently been elected to 
honorary membership in the Royal Acad- 
emy Philharmonic of Rome, being the 
only singer to have been so honored. 


Ernest Briggs to Book Germaine 
Schnitzer 


An arrangement has been effected’ 
whereby Ernest Briggs will act as the 
exclusive booking representative of Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, both in New York and 


aZ o 


on the road. Mme. Schnitzer will make 
an extensive tour during the next two 
seasons, appearing in piano recitals and 
with orchestras. She will give a series 
of six recitals in New York, devoted to 


the romantic composers, in the new 
Chickering Hall. They will be on the 
following dates: Jan. 28, Jan. 30, Feb. 


1, Feb. 5, Feb. 8 and Feb. 11. 
GESCHEIDT SINGERS HEARD 








Irene Jacques Gives Program in Wur- 
litzer Hall—LeRoy Duffield on Tour 


Irene Jacques, an exponent of Adelaide 
Gescheidt’s training, sang before an en- 
thusiastic audience in the Wurlitzer 
Auditorium on the afternoon of Dec. 20. 
Miss Jacques disclosed a full, resonant 
soprano voice of power and wide range. 
With Anne Tindale at the piano, she 
sang songs in English, French and Ger- 
man in a fine manner, her diction in all 
languages being especially clear. The 
program included “Bonjour, Suzon” by 
Delibes, “Le Baiser”’ by Thomas, “Beau 
Soir” by Debussy, “Le Papillon” by Four- 
drain, “O Thou Billowy Harvest Field” 
by Rachmaninoff, “By the Window” by 
Tchaikovsky, “Tonight” by Alice Bar- 
nett, “My Heart Is a Lute” by Wood- 
man, “Song of the Open” by La Forge, 
“Stindchen” and “Sappische Ode” by 
Brahms and “Widmung” by Schumann. 

LeRoy Duffield, another pupil of Miss 
Gescheidt’s, has been engaged to sing the 
leading tenor réle in the Winter Garden 
“Passing Show” for the remainder of 
the season, appearing in Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Chicago and Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. Klibansky Entertain 

Mr. and Mrs. Sergei Klibansky enter- 
tained at their new residence studio at 
205 West Fifty-seventh Street recently. 
Leroy Tebbs, Mr. Klibansky’s associate 
teacher, and Mrs. Tebbs assisted the 
hosts in receiving the guests. Among 
those present were Willem van Hoog- 
straten, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bender, Mr. 
and Mrs. Guttman Rice, Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Cornelius van Vliet, Louis Graveure, Dr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Alexander, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Spiering, Herbert Goode, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Meader, Carl 
Friedberg, Sidney Olcott, Mary Luding- 
ton, Oscar Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Haywood, Mabel Wood Hill, Annie 
Friedberg, Emilie Frances Bauer, Mrs. 
Harrison Irvine, Mme. Ziegler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie Hodgson, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Reddick, Dr. and Mrs. Marafioti, 
Dr. and Mrs. Friedenberg, Lotta Madden, 
Joseph Malkin, Florence Jenkins, Valen- 
tine Grant, Mrs. Clarence Levy, Gladys 
Axman, Emma Thursby, Ruth Pearcy, 
Dr. Anderson, Charles Cahier and Pro- 
fessor Schilling. Lottice Howell sang, 
with Herbert Goode at the piano. 





La Forge-Berimen Artists Give Noon- 
day Program in Aeolian Hall 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bert- 
men presented five artists in recital in 
Aeolian Hall at noonday of Dec. 26. The 
artists who appeared were Lillian Hun- 
sicker, soprano, who was heard in 
“Liete signore” from “Huguenots” and 
three songs by Loewe, of which a “Can- 
zonetta” was the most interesting; 
Emilie Henning, contralto, who sang 
Schubert’s “Tod und das Miadchen” and 
songs by Rossi and Strauss; Esther 
Dickie, pianist, who played Moszkowski’s 
“Caprice Espagnole,” the Mendelssohn 
Prelude in E Minor and a valse by 
Levitzki; Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist, who played accompaniments for 
all, and Arthur Kraft, tenor, who was 
heard in two arias from Handel’s “Jep- 
tha,” and songs by Lieurance and La 
Forge. The reproduction of the play- 
ing of Josef Hofmann of his own Ber- 
ceuse on the Duo-Art was very enjoy- 
able. W. S. 


Franco-American Musical Announces 
First Concert of Season 


The Franco-American Musical Society 
of which E. Robert Schmitz is president, 
will give its first concert of the season 
in Aeolian Hall on Sunday night, Jan. 
18. The artists appearing are: Carlos 
Salzedo, Gitta Gradova, Ethel Leginska, 
Greta Torpadie, the Letz Quartet, and 
eight solo voices. The program will be 
chosen from the works of Paul Le Flem, 
Leginska, Stravinsky, Webern, Berg, 
Caplet, Debussy and Griffes. 
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Pupil of James Messell 


Hailed in Tenor Roles 
in Italian Opera Houses 
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Arturo Gervasi, Tenor, Who Is Being Ac- 
claimed in His Native Land After Study 
in New York 


Arturo Gervasi, an Italian tenor who 
received all his vocal training in New 
York, has recently achieved unusual suc- 
cesses in opera in his native Italy. Im- 
mediately upon his arrival in Rome, 
where he was taken with a party of 
other singers by his teacher, James Mas- 
sell of New York, with whom he had 
studied for four and a half years, Mr. 
Gervasi was engaged to sing the leading 
réle in “Gioconda” at the Teatro Na- 
zionale, After the third performance, 
his success was so great that he was en- 
gaged to appear at the Costanzi, one of 
the most important opera houses in 
Italy. Here, Mr. Gervasi duplicated his 
former successes and has since been 
heard in many of the leading theaters 
in other cities, where his voice and art 
have brought him comparisons witb 
Stagno and Marconi. 

Mr. Gervasi is a native of Rome. Of 
an adventurous nature, he disappeared 
from high school one day and sailed for 
America, where he soon found himself 
without money or friends. It was while 
he was struggling to learn the language 
and make a living that his musical and 
artistic talent became apparent. He soon 
disclosed unusual ability in painting, and 
also built an airplane of his own design. 
He possessed an inherent love for music 
and soon showed a voice of much prom- 
ise. After several unsuccessful attempts 
to learn to sing, he finally came to Mr. 
Massell, to whose teaching and encour- 
agement he credits his progress. 





Pupil of William S. Brady Makes Suc- 
cessful Début in Milan 


Robert Steele, baritone, who is singing 
in Europe, has just cabled his teacher, 
William S. Brady, that he had made a 
successful début in Milan on Dec. 20, 
appearing as Germont in “Traviata.” 
Mr. Steele has heretofore appeared with 
success in several of the smaller theaters 
in Italy, his last previous appearance 
being as Tonio in “Pagliacci” in Venice. 
Mr. Steele studied both of these réles 
with Mr. Brady. Before making his op- 
eratic début in Italy, the baritone was 
engaged to sing with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company for the season 1925-26. 


Rose Hamilton Fulfills Engagements 


Rose Hamilton, contralto, has fulfilled 
many concert engagements this season, 
besides continuing her duties as soloist 
at the West End Collegiate Church. She 
has sung in Alpine and Hackensack, N. 
J., Raleigh, N. C., and in several cities 
of New York and Connecticut, and also 
at the third New York City Tuberculosis 
Conference, held recently at the Hotel 
Biltmore. 
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People and Events in New York’s Week 
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Juilliard Foundation Gives Fellowships 
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[Continued from page 2] 





piano; César Thomson, Paul Kochan- 
ski, Georges Enesco and Felix Salmond, 
for violin and ’cello, and Rubin Gold- 
mark for composition. 

The successful applicants are: 

Singing 

Max Alexander, Los Angeles; Gret- 
chen Altpeter, San Diego, Cal; Con- 
stance Bernstein, New York City; Claire 
Brookhurst, Brooklyn; Olga Brounoff, 
New York City; Charles Carver, Brook- 
lyn; Henry J. Chitraro, New York City; 
Frank Cuthbert, McKeesport, Pa.: 
Marie Edelle, New York City; Florence 
Frommelt, Newark, N. J.; Alexander 
Gatewood, Kansas City, Kan.; Gretchen 
Haller,, Herkimer, N. Y.; Stella M. 
Jelica, San Francisco; Charles Kullman, 
New Haven, Conn.; Madalyn Maier, 
Bound Brook, N. J.; Gustava V. Mal- 
strom, Tacoma, Wash.; Caryl Marshall, 
Fort Johnson, N. Y.; Dudley. Marwick, 
Brooklyn; Marie Masur, New York City; 
Idene S. Montague, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
Kathryn J. Myers, San Francisco; Edith 
Piper, New York City; Walter Preston, 
Brooklyn; Geraldine Riegger, Columbus, 
Ohio; Anna Rose, New York City; 
Gordon Weir, Brooklyn; Isabelle Yal- 
kowsky, Chicago. 


Piano 


Abram Chasins, New York City; 
Ulric Cole, Los Angeles; Ernestine 
Covington, Houston, Texas; Ida Deck, 
Buckhannon, W. Va.; Celius Dougherty, 
Glenwood, Minn.; Ethelyn Dryden, Balti- 
more, Md.; Sara Franck, Brooklyn; 
George E. Fritzberg, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Rudolph Gruen, New York City; 
Lillian Hasmiller, Newark, N. J.; Susan 


Haury, Ontario, Cal.; George P. Hop- 
kins, Claremont, Cal.; Morton Howard, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Yetta Kabram, New 
York City; Dorothy Kendrick, Dallas, 
Texas; Gladys Kohn, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Lydia Mason, New York City; Ruth 
McCann, Mobile, Ala.; Dora Miller, 
Brooklyn; Helen Moore, Wichita, Kan.; 
Maragaret Paige, Pueblo, Colo.; Jesse 
Pedrick, Orlando, Fla.; Reginald Riley, 
Akron, Ohio; Dorothy Roeder, New York 
City; Josephine Rosensweet, New York 
City; Celia Saloman, Orlando, Fla.; 
Marya Shannon, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Harold Triggs, Chicago; Roslyn Weis- 
berg, Syracuse, N. Y.; Isabelle Yalkow- 
sky, Chicago. 


Violin and ’Cello 


Martha Ashworth, Webster, Mass.; 
Herbert Clark, San Francisco, Cal.; 
John H. Frazer, New York City; Mary 
A. Lackland, Richmond, Va.; Christine 
McCann, Mobile, Ala.; Della Posner, 
Newark, N. J.; Rose Rabinowitz, New 
York City; Daniel Saidenberg, New York 
City; Sadie Schwartz, Thompsonville, 
Conn.; David Siegel, New York City; 
Florence Suder, Waterbury, Conn.; Ada 
Synajko, New York City; Mary A. 
Waterman, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Heimann 
Weinstine, St. Paul, Minn. 


Composition 


David A. Barnett, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y.; Theodora Brook, New York 
City; Abram W. Chasins, New York 
City; Ulric Cole, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Ida M. Deck, Buckhannon, W. Va.; 
William B. Dinsmore, Jr., New York 
City; Lillian B. Hasmiller, Newark, N. 
J.; George P. Hopkins, Claremont, Cal.; 
Kathryn J. Myers, San Francisco; Vir- 
ginia C. Thomas, Bristol, Conn. 





DISCUSS MODERN MUSIC 





Artists Present Novelties at Ethical 
Culture Open Forum 


“Modernism in Music” was the subject 
of the open forum meeting at the Ethical 
Culture Institute on the evening of Dec. 


14. The program left nothing to the 
imagination as to certain phases of mod- 
ern music and included “Piece for Piano 
and Strings” by Henry Cowell, played 
by the composer, the strings being the 
strings of the piano, which he manipu- 
lated with one hand, while the other was 
o-cupied at the keyboard. The palm of 
his hand and often his entire forearm 
were at times used to play his “tone- 
clusters.” Mrs. Alexander Bloch played 
two piano preludes by Scriabin and also 
joined Rex Tillson in a two-piano ar- 
rangement of excerpts from Stravinsky’s 
“Sacre du Printemps.” A work by Schén- 
berg was played by Charles Seeger of 
the Institute of Musical Art, who was 
also the speaker, and Carl Ruggles’ 
“Men and Angels” arranged for five vio- 
lins and ’cello, was played by Alexander 
Bloch, assisted by four of his violin 
pupils and Charles McBride, ’cellist. 
The size of the audience and the eager 
response to the music and the many 
questions asked the speaker, indicated 
the wide-spread interest in modern mu- 
sic. The Ruggles work was originally 
scored for six trumpets and was played 
last year at a concert of the Interna- 
tional Composers’ Guild. 





Catharine Newsome-Jewell to Make 
Début in Song Program 
Catharine Newsome-Jewell, soprano, 


will make her New York début in a re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 15. Although an American by 
birth, Mrs. Jewell has spent the last fif- 
teen years in Europe, where she sang in 
concert and opera. She is a pupil of 
Jean de Reszké. Her program will in- 
clude a group of songs by Michael Bax- 
ter, which are unknown in this country. 


Junior Members of Washington Heights 
Club Hold Open Meeting 


The junior branch of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club held an open 
meeting at the headquarters of the 
club on the afternoon of Dec. 20. Works 


by Bach, Schumann, Massenet. Schu- 
bert, Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn 
and others were played by William 


Seeber, Irene Griffiths and John Blum- 


ers, piano pupils of Robert Lowrey, and 
Lucy Palermo and Anne Hopkins, violin 
pupils of Lillian Carpenter. An inter- 
ested audience gave the performance en- 
couraging applause and all showed the 
results of conscientious schooling. 





Mannes Students in Holiday Programs 


The Christmas concert given by and 
for the older pupils of the David Mannes 


Music School on Saturday evening, Dec. 
20, was under the direction of Giulio 
Silva whose ensemble singing class and 
solo vocalists were assisted by Melville 
Smith at the organ and the senior string 
orchestra. Nine excerpts from Haydn’s 
“Creation” began with the orchestral 
overture and ended with the chorus, 
“The Heavens are Telling.” Thirteen 
excerpts from the Bach “Christmas” 
Oratorio were given as the second part 
of the program. The children’s concert 
and party on the following Monday 
afternoon brought forward ten little 
soloists, one of whom had had her first 
lesson in October, and the elementary 
and junior string orchestras, which 
played the Pastoral Symphony from 
“Messiah” and also Haydn’s “Toy” Sym- 
phony. In the latter, the string players 
were assisted by the younger piano stu- 
dents, who manipulated toy drums, 
horns, cymbals and other toy instru- 
ments with excellent effect. The school 
will reopen on Jan. 5. 





Announce Artists for Fifth Artistic 
Morning 


Andres de Segurola has announced 
the artists who will appear at the fifth 
of his Artistic Mornings at the Hotel 
Plaza on Jan. 8. These will include 
Nina Morgana, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan who will be heard in the 
Waltz from “Mireille” and a group of 
short numbers; George Liebling, pianist 
who will play pieces by Liszt and Bras- 
sin and a Nocturne of his own compo- 
sition, and Elsie Janis and her company. 
Miss Janis will present the second half 
of the program giving character songs 
and imitations of stage favorites. 


Announce Ensemble Recital Series 


Ruth Deyo, Georges Enesco, Hans 
Kindler and Rafaelo Diaz have an- 
nounced a series of ensemble recitals, 
beginning Jan. 8, to be given in Mrs. 
Deyo’s music room on East Fifty-first 
Street. The first series will. be on 
Thursday afternoons at four o’clock on 
Jan. 8, 22, Feb. 5 and 26, the programs 


being repeated in a second series of con- 
certs on Sunday nights at half-past 
nine o’clock on Jan. 11, 25, Feb. 8 and 
March 1. Miss Deyo, who has just re- 
turned from a year’s sojourn in Egypt, 
has given similar series in past years. 
The list of patronesses includes many 
prominent in the social and musical 


world. 





“Southern Rhapsody” Played at Capitol 


The New Year was ushered in with a 
colorful program at the Capitol Theater. 
S. L. Rothafel created a “Southern 
Rhapsody” in which is interpolated many 
of the old melodies and folk songs of the 
South. The company in this number was 
a pretentious one, including all of the 
regular artists of the staff: Frank Mou- 


lan, Gladys Rice, Marjorie Harcum, 
James Parker Coombs, Sneddon Weir, 
Joseph Wetzel, Pierre Harrower and Avo 
Bombarger. An interesting feature of 
this compilation was the folk dances, 
presented by the ballet corps and an 
additional group of dancers. The 
ballet number was in keeping with the 
holiday season—‘“March of the Toys,” 
from Victor Herbert’s “Babes in Toy- 
land.” Mile. Gambarelli arranged a 
clever bit of pantomime in which she 
was assisted by Doris Niles, Lina Belis, 
Nora Puntin, Millicent Bishop, Jean 
Hamilton, Ruth Flynn, Muriel Malone, 
Gene Demeux and Jacques Cartier. Caro- 
line Andrews, coloratura soprano, dis- 
covered by Mr. Rothafel, sang the Caro 
Nome aria from “Rigoletto” and the or- 
chestra, conducted by David Mendoza, 
played the Overture from “Faust.” 
Frank Moulan, as Father Time, offered a 
New Year’s greeting. 





Russian Soprano to Make Début 


Lydia Maltzeva, known in Russia as 
the greatest interpreter of the title réle 
of Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” wiil 
give a recital of Russian songs in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Jan. 17. 
Miss Maltzeva recently arrived here 
from Russia by way of the Orient. She 
sang her way through Manchuria with a 
traveling opera troupe, later singing in 
the principal cities of China and Japan. 
En route to New York she gave a song 
recital in San Francisco. In Russia, 
Miss Maltzeva has appeared in leading 
operatic réles in both Petrograd and 
Moscow. Her répertoire includes the 
prima donna parts:not only of the Rus- 
sian operas, “Eugene Onegin” and 
“Pique Dame” by. Tchaikovsky, but of 
Verdi’s “Aida” and Gounod’s “Faust” 
in addition to “Madama Butterfly.” Miss 
Maltzeva has made a specialty of the 
folk-songs of the Volga region, where she 
spent her childhood. She will sing her 
entire program in Russian. 





New York Symphony Announces Month’s 
Tour 


Walter Damrosch and the members of 
the New York Symphony will leave New 
York on Jan. 26 for a long tour that will 
take them as far south as Havana, where 
they will give four programs under the 
auspices of the Sociedad Pro-Arts Mu- 
sical, at the special invitation of the 
Cuban Government. The orchestra will 
give twenty concerts before its return 
to New York on Feb. 21, after which 
Bruno Walter, guest conductor, will be 
the leader until March 28. Paul Ko- 
chanski, violinist, will be the soloist in 
the third Havana concert, playing the 
Vivaldi Concerto and Saint-Saéns’ “Ron- 
do Capriccioso,” and Mischa Mischakoff, 
the orchestra’s concertmaster, will play 
the Good Friday Spell from Wagner’s 
“Parsifal” at the last concert. Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony will be given 
in New York on Jan. 22 and 23, and in 
Washington, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
in the February series. 





Mr. and Mrs. George E. Morrisey Have 
Baby Girl, Born on Christmas 


Mr. and Mrs. George E, Morrisey are 
receiving congratulations over the birth 
of a daughter in St. Ann’s Hospital, 
New York, on Christmas Day. Previous 
to her marriage to Mr. Morrisey in 1920, 
Mrs. Morrisey was Claire Lillian Pete- 
ler, well known on the concert stage as 
a soprano singer. 


BROOKLYN HAILS DEBUTS 





Vladimir Golschmann and Russian Choi; 
Give Concert 


A large holiday audience gathered i 
Brooklyn on Dec. 20 to hear the thir 
Saturday matinée concert given by the 
New York Symphony. Vladimir Golsch. 
mann, guest conductor, made his Brook. 
lyn début on this occasion, and the con. 
cert also marked the first Brooklyn a). 
pearance of the Russian Symphoni 
Choir, with Basile Kibalchich conduct. 
ing. 

Mr. Golschmann made a favorable 
impression with Schumann’s Symphony 
in.D Minor, the “Flight of the Bumble 
Bee” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and excerpts 
from the “Damnation of Faust.” 

The choir sang music by Gluck 
Gretchaninoff and other composers, 
Rarely has a more masterful command 
of vocal effects been heard. Soloists 
were Mme. Fedorova, Mlle. Ivanova anj 
Mr. Shwetz. ARTHUR F. ALLIE, 





Give Musicale at La Forge-Berimen 
Studio 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimey 
entertained some thirty guests at a mu- 
sicale at their studios on the evening of 
Dec. 12, the program being given by 
Lawrence Tibbett, Theo Karle, Arthur 
Kraft, Grace Divine, Madeleine Hulsizer. 
Mildred and Marjorie Freeman and 
Valeriano Gil. Among those present 
were Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, Effie Lath. 
rop, Vera Larkin, Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Bloodgood Peck, Dr. 
and Mrs. G. P. MacNichol, Laura Mac- 
Nichol, Zelina Bartholomew, Mathilda 
Flinn, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett 
Mr. and Mrs. Theo Karle, Alice Vaiden 
Williams and Alexander Bowman. Pupil 
of Mr. Berimen were heard in a recent 
studio concert. Those who took part 
were Norma Krueger, Minnie Hirsch, 
Bobby Greenberg, Mary Frances Wood, 
Charlotte Hinsch, Norma Williams, Anne 
Wolcott, Esther Dickie, Arthur Warwick 
and Sara Newell. 





Rivoli and Rialto Give Novel Prologues 


Because of the length of the feature, 
Mr. Riesenfeld prepared only a brief 
music program at the Rialto. There 
was a dance by Lillian Powell, “The 


Ragamuffin.” At the Rivoli the prin- 
cipal number was the prologue, by the 
Rivoli Ensemble, for which John Wer- 
ger arranged some unusually striking 
settings. The usual overture was 
omitted at both houses, but special music 
for the features was played by the Rialt 
Orchestra, under Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Willy Stahl, and by the Rivoli Orchestra 
under Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer. 
During the week the work of Claude 
Millard, poster artist for the Riesenfeld 
Theaters, was on display on the prome- 
nade at the Rivoli. 





Lhevinne Lists Novelties in Final New 
York Program of Season 


Josef Lhevinne, pianist, will give his 
final New York recital of the season i! 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
12. Besides works by Beethoven, Schv- 
bert, Liszt, Schubert-Tausing, a Chop! 
group and numbers by Liszt and Liszt- 
Busoni, Mr. Lhevinne will present {0 
the first time in New York “Album 
blatt,” by Joseph Marx, and “Singend 
Fontane,” by Walter Nieman. 





Emily Stokes Hagar Sings in Jackson, 
Miss. 


Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano, fulfilled 
two engagements in Jackson, Miss., re- 
cently. She was heard in a performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah,” and also a recital. 
Miss Hagar will sing in Atlantic City oD 
Jan. 8, and in Johnstown, Pa., on Jan. 22. 
On Feb. 9 she will be heard in Shenan- 
doah, Pa., and on the following day w!! 
sing in Frackville, Pa. 





Spalding to Play With Orchestra 


Aibert Spalding will appear as soloist 
twice with the Boston Symphony ' 
Boston and twice with the Detroit Sym 
phony in Detroit next month. On each 
occasion he will play the new Respigh! 
concerto. Mr. Spalding will play ™ 
Hartford Jan. 14; Shamokin, Pa., Jan 
16; Ames, Iowa, Jan. 23; Kansas City, 
Mo., Jan. 27, and Carthage, IIl., ™ 
Jan. 28. 





Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, will give 2 
New York program in Town Hall © 
Thursday evening, Jan. 8, for the Cit) 


Music League membership. 
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PEOPLE’S CHORUS TO SING 


,. Camilieri to Lead Forces in Concert 
in Brooklyn Academy of Music 


The People’s Chorus of New York, 
ynder the direction of L. Camilieri, has 
been invited by the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences to give a concert in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on the 
evening of Jan. 12. 

The members of the New York 
People’s: Chorus are all business men 
and women who study music as an avoca- 
Their program for this concert 





tion. 
vill include numbers by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Gounod, and Bortnyasky; an 


operatic group from “Lohengrin,” “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” “William Tell,” and 
“The Tales of Hoffmann”; and a group 
of popular songs, including “Goin’ 
Home,” arranged by William Arms 
Fisher from the “New World” Sym- 
phony by Anton Dvorak, the “Volga 
Boatman’s Song,” “Ole Uncle Moon,” 
and two songs by Camilieri. Mr. Cami- 
lieri will play and conduct in his usual 
manner from the piano and will ask the 
audience to join the chorus in the sing- 
ing of one or two extra songs. 

For this occasion there will be two 
assisting artists. Margaret Northrup, 
soprano, will sing a group of classic 
songs, and several folk-songs. John 
Corigliano, violinist, will play two 
groups, including the Fugue in A Minor 


S by Tartini-Kreisler. 





Syracuse Choir Gives Special Yuletide 
Program 


SyrRACUSE, N. Y., Dec. 27.—The 
Christmas choral programs in the First 
Baptist Church, selected by Howard 
Lyman, choirmaster, included composi- 
tions dedicated to the choir. These were 
James H. Rogers’ anthem for mixed 
chorus with tenor solo, “Every Valley 
Shall Be Filled,” and also the anthem 
for soprano solo and chorus, “How Beau- 
tiful Upon the Mountains,” by Harry L. 
Vibbard, organist at the church. A new 
Christmas cantata by Daniel Protheroe, 
entitled “King of Kings,” just inscribed 
to the choir, was the feature of the 
evening service on Dec. 21. The solo 
quartet included Lenna B. Walker, so- 
prano; Ethel H. Barnard, contralto; 
Henry S. Wisehoon, tenor, and C. Harry 
Sandford, bass. Howard Lyman begins 
his twelfth year as director of this choir, 
on Jan. 1, and also returns tw the solo 
tenor position. The contralto position 
is to be filled by Marie A. Stilwell, a new- 
comer to Syracuse, formerly soloist in 
Brooklyn. 





Franko Goldman Leads Orchestra at 
New Colony Theater 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of 
the orchestra at the new Colony Theater 
at Broadway and Fifty-third Street, 
presented Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody and, with Carmela Ponselle, 
mezzo-soprano, as soloist, Gounod’s Ave 
Maria and numbers from “Samson and 
Delilah” for the initial program on 
Christmas Day. John D. M. Priest, or- 
ganist, conceived and executed several 
unique novelties on the new revolving 
Skinner organ. The theater presented 
Douglas Fairbanks in “The Thief of 
Bagdad” as its first feature production. 
The general excellence of the music per- 
formance promises well for the future 
The orchestra is 
composed of about forty pieces. 





Emma Trentini to Star in Vaudeville 


Emma Trentini, Italian soprano, for- 
merly of the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany and more recently heard in Her- 
bert and Friml operettas, has returned 
to America for an extensive tour in 
vaudeville on the Keith Circuit. Her 
first engagement will be at the New 
York Hippodrome, beginning Jan. 5. 
She will return to Italy at the conclu- 
sion of her tour to fulfill engagements 
In various cities of Europe. 





Elena Gerhardt Goes Under Management 
of George Engles Next Season 


_Elena Gerhardt, distinguished lieder 
Singer, whose American tours have been 
features of the musical seasons for sev- 
eral years, has signed a contract with 
George Engles, manager of the New 
York Symphony, Paderewski and other 
Prominent artists, to direct her concert 
activities in this country during the sea- 
son of 1925-26. 





Argentine Violinist to Play in New York 


Lea Epstein, Argentine violinist, has 
returned to this country and will give 
& New York recital in Aeolian Hall on 


Wednesday evening, Jan. 7. Her pro- 
gram includes Grieg’s Sonata in G, La 
Follia by Corelli-Thomson, Saint-Saéns’ 
Rondo-Capriccioso and shorter numbers 
by Aguiree, Spalding and Chopin- 
Thomson. Adelaide Zardo will be the 
accompanist. 


THEO KARLE GIVES RECITAL 








Tenor Entertains Large Audience at 
Educational Alliance—Orchestra 
Progresses 


Theo Karle, tenor, with Frank La 
Forge at the piano, gave a program 
before a large audience under the aus- 
pices of the Educational Alliance, in the 
Straus Auditorium on the evening of 
Dec. 14. The program, which included 
songs by Mozart, Paradies and Purcell, 


a group of German lieder, numbers by 
Gretchaninoff, Moussorgsky and Tchai- 
kovsky and songs in English by Griffes, 
Bridge, Foote and La Forge, disclosed 
the singer’s fine voice and admirable 
style and brought him many recalls. 
The amateur orchestra of the Edu- 
cational Alliance, under the personal 
leadership of Richard Hageman, is 
making rapid strides. The rehearsals 
are held every Sunday morning and their 
is yet room for several players, either 
advanced amateurs or _ semi-profes- 
sionals. Several public performances 
are being planned for later in the season. 





Albert Coates Coming to Lead Rochester 
Philharmonic Again 


Albert Coates, distinguished English 
conductor, will arrive from London early 
this month to begin his second season 
as conductor of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic. Eugene Goossens has been in 
charge of the organization during the 


first part of the season. Mr. Coates 
will conduct three evening and six after- 
noon concerts, the first of which will be 
in the Eastman Theater on the evening 
of Jan. 22. Among those who will ap- 
pear as soloists are Frederic Lamond, 


pianist; Vladimir Rosing, tenor, and 
Vladimir Resnikoff, violinist. In addi- 
tion to the symphony concerts, Mr. 


Coates will also conduct three little sym- 
phony concerts in Kilbourn Hall. 


_—— 


Marie Miller to Play Ravel Work 


Marie Miller, harpist, has been en- 
gaged to play Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro at a concert in Stamford, Conn., 





on Jan. 14. The work is scored for 
harp, with string quartet, flute and 
clarinet accompaniment, and is con- 


sidered one of the most important of 
modern harp compositions. Miss Miller 
played the harp part in the first New 
York performance of Ravel’s “Tzigane,” 
in Aeolian Hall on Dec. 7. André Polah 
was the violinist and Eugene Goossens, 
the conductor. 





Many Pupils from Warford Studios 
Heard 


Eight pupils from the Claude War- 
ford Studios presented an operatic revue 
at Summit, N. J., recently, in conjunc- 
tion with the Summit Municipal Band. 
They were Marian Callan, Janet Holly, 
Katherine Timpson, sopranos; Mary 
Davis and Margaret O’Connor, con- 
traltos; Joseph Siegfried and Henry 
Johnson, tenors, and Joseph Kayser, 
bass. Gladys Davey, soprano, and 
Philip Jacobs, bass, gave a program of 
songs at Montefiore Sanitarium, Bedford 
Hills, on Dec. 11. Another Warford 
pupil who has been heard recently is 
Albert Barber, tenor, who was soloist 
with the University Heights Choral So- 
ciety. Mr. Kayser also took part in a 
program of songs by John Prindle Scott 
in Chickering Hall. 





Arthur Philips’ Pupil Scores in “Blossom 
Time” on Pacific Coast 


Pat Kelly, tenor, who has been a pupil 
of Arthur Philips for the last four years, 
is achieving success on the Pacific Coast, 
where he is singing the tenor lead in 
“Blossom Time.” In one city, his sing- 
ing of Schubert’s Serenade aroused so 
much enthusiasm that he was forced to 
repeat it six times. 





Malipiero Symphonic Suite to Have First 
American Hearing 


Wanda Landowska will be soloist in 
the eighth Sunday afternoon concert of 
the New York Symphony in Aeolian 
Hall, playing Handel’s Concerto in B 
Flat for Harpsichord and Orchestra and 
two groups of solos. The orchestral nov- 


elty will be Malipiero’s symphonic suite, 
based on three plays by Goldoni, which 
will have its first American hearing on 
this occasion. 


Mary Lillian Merrifield Gives Recital in 
Helena, Ark. 


HELENA, ARK., Dec. 27.—Mary Lillian 
Merrifield, pianist, recently gave a bril- 
liant recital under the auspices of the 
Musical Coterie. Her program included 
a Chopin group, arrangements of Han- 
del airs and of Brahms’ Cradle Song by 





Grainger, Rachmaninoff’s Humoreske 
and Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. Miss 
Merrifield, whose native city is Helena, 
is a pupil of Percy Grainger. Mrs. R. 
T. Doughtie assisted Miss Merrifield at 
a second piano. I. A. METZ. 
Levitzki Writes a Cadenza 

G. Schirmer, Inc., has just published 
Mischa Levitzki’s cadenza to Beethoven’s 
Concerto No. 3, for Piano, his fifth com- 


position to be published by this firm in 
the last two seasons. 
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Leon Nicolaievitch Bakst 


ARIS, Dec. 27.—Leon Nicolaievitch 

Bakst, noted painter and designer of 
theatrical and operatic settings, died at 
his home here this morning after a long 
illness. Bakst was born of Jewish 
parents in Petrograd on May 10, 1866, 
and was educated at the university in 
that city and later in Moscow. His art 
studies were begun in the Academy of 
Arts in Petrograd and continued in 
Paris. In 1897, he was commissioned 
by the Imperial Government to assist in 
painting the huge historical picture, 
“The Arrival of Admiral Avellan at 
Paris.” In 1906, the Russian Govern- 
ment expressed its displeasure at cer- 
tain pictures of his exhibited in Moscow 
in 1906, and Bakst as a result moved 
to Paris where he made his home there- 
after. The following year he was made 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 
in 1909, designed the settings for 
“Cléopatre” and “Schéhérazade” for the 
Ballet Russe of Sergei Diaghileff which 
made him a world celebrity in this field. 
Other settings which earned him great 
fame were those for D’Annunzio’s play 
“La Pisanella” for which Pizzetti com- 
posed the incidental music, and the same 
author’s “Saint Sebastian” with music 
by Debussy. An exhibition of his work 
was given in this country in 1914, under 
the auspices of the New York Stage So- 
ciety and in 1922, he visited America, 
lecturing on “Form and Color in Art” 
and “The Art of Costume.” He also 
painted portraits in various cities and 
decorated private houses for wealthy 
patrons. He was offered the director- 
ship of the Maryland Institute in Balti- 
more in 1923, but declined it. He mar- 
ried in 1903, Miss Tretiakoff, daughter 
of the then mayor of Moscow, by whom 
he had one son. 

Bakst’s influence upon the designing 
of stage settings is too great to be ap- 
preciated at the present time. Essen- 
tially a colorist, he broke away complete- 
ly from the old realistic settings and 
made his scenery decorative. A large 
amount of the success of the Russian 
Ballet was due to the riot of color which 
he hurled upon the stage in “Schéhé- 
razade” and “Cléopatre” as well as the 
pure Greek simplicity of his “Aprés-midi 


d’un Faun.” He has had = several 
imitators who have achieved consider- 
able prominence but none who has 


succeeded in equalling him in either de- 
sign or color. ° 


Elvira Leveroni 


Boston, Dec. 27.—Elvira Leveroni, 
mezzo-soprano, died yesterday morning 
at the home of her sister in Brookline. 
Miss Leveroni had been ill two months. 
and part of that time was a patient in a 
hospital. Miss Leveroni was born in 
Boston in 1879, of Italian parents. She 





PASSED 


began to study music at the Kinder- 
garten Industrial Home when a small 
child and later under Mme. Long. In 
1903 she went abroad and after seven 
months’ study with Carlo Sebastiani in 
Naples, Italy, she made her operatic 
début in “Mignon,” at the Bellini Thea- 
ter, Naples. After a year in Italy she 
returned to America for a brief period 
and then returned to Italy, devoting her 
time to study. On her second return she 
joined the Boston Opera Company and 
prior to her début with that organiza- 
tion was accorded a public reception in 
which the Mayor, Governor and other 
State and Municipal dignitaries took 
part. For two seasons Miss Leveroni 
was at the Covent Garden, London, and 
was also a member of several opera com- 
panies, notably the Metropolitan of New 
York and the San Carlo. Up to the 
time of her marriage in 1916, to Dr. 
Leon Axel Storr, she was almost con- 
tinuously on the stage. 
W. J. PARKER. 
Carmine Fabrizio 

Boston, Dec. 27.—Carmine Fabrizio, 
concert violinist, and pupil of Charles 
Martin Loeffler, died on Dee. 21, at the 
Deaconess Hospital after a brief illness. 
He was born in this city about thirty-five 
years ago and in early life showed an 
aptitude for music. He chose the violin 
and made two successful recital appear- 
ances in New York City besides playing 
in various parts of the country. He 
was of the faculty of the Boston Con- 
servatory, having charge of its violin 
department. He appeared in concert 
with Heinrich Gebhard and had planned 
a number of appearances with this pian- 
ist during 1925. He is survived by his 
widow, father, mother, brothers and 
sisters. W. J. PARKER. 








Victor Ehling 

St. Louis, Dec. 27.—Victor Ehling, for 
many years a leading piano pedagogue 
here, died suddenly at his home on Dec. 
12, in his seventy-third year. Mr. Ehling 
enjoyed the distinction of being a factor 
in the musical development of St. Louis 
and many years ago was a skilled per- 
former, having appeared here in public 
as far back as 1868. He was an honor 
graduate of the Royal Conservatory of 





Vienna and many prominent pianists 
and teachers in this country are his 
pupils. He is survived by his widow. 
HERBERT W. Cost. 
John N. Brockway 
John N. Brockway, music and dra- 


matie editor of the Brooklyn Standard 
Union since 1892, died on Dec. 28 in 
the Masonic Hospital in Utica where 
he had been a_ patient for’ several 
months. Mr. Brockway, who was in his 
seventy-ninth year, was’ born in 
Brooklyn but passed his early youth on 
a farm in Wisconsin. He worked for a 
while on a paper in La Crosse, Wis., and 
then returned to Brooklyn where he was 
connected with various newspapers. 





Leopold Winkler 


Leopold Winkler, pianist and com- 
poser, died on Dec. 21, in the Harlem 
Hospital. Mr. Winkler was born in Ger- 
many in 1860, and received his musical 
education in Vienna and Leipzig. He 
appeared in concert in Europe and this 
country but retired about eight years 
ago and devoted his time thereafter to 
teaching. He is survived by his wife 
and four children. 


Thomas Holverson 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 31.—Thomas Hol- 
verson, musician and inventor, died here 
on Dec. 24, aged seventy-nine. Mr. 
Holverson was a resident of Washington 
for forty years, but was born in Norway. 
In addition to a wide range of musical 
activities, he was the inventor of several 
widely-used appliances for  player- 
pianos. A. T. MARKS. 
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Teaching Theological Students to Enjoy “Profane” Music 


MM LL LLL LLL LLL Ny 


Dr. Clarence Dickinson, Dis- 
tinguished Organist and Com- 
poser Unlocks Music’s Store- 
house to Future Preachers at 
Union Theological Seminary 
—Sees Advance in Apprecia- 
tion of Religious Music 





AO one can estimate the 
influence of the church 
and its music upon the 
history of musical de- 
velopment. The works 
of the immortal Bach 
and others who have left an indelible 
impress upon the progress of civiliza- 
tion are as much the heritage of the 
church as its Gregory or its Luther. 
But there is no cleavage between that 
which is sacred and secular in music. 
There is no standard which can be 
raised for the one and another by 
which the other is measured. Music 
is music when it touches the main- 
springs of the human soul, filling it 
with an exalting influence not born 
of the moil of daily life. 

Yet in these days the ordinary person 
is apt to think that sacred music is one 
thing and secular music quite another. 
This idea has too long held sway in 
many educational institutions, especially 
in theological seminaries, which seem to 
believe that the ministerial student 
should be shielded from the temptations 
of “the world.” But that all good music 
springs from a common trunk has been 
proved at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York, where for some fif- 
teen years, Dr. Clarence Dickinson has 
been director of music. 

Dr. Dickinson is not only responsible 
for the knowledge and appreciation of 
church music which many of the stu- 
dents have gained, but to him may be 
traced the hold which music has taken 
upon entire communities where many 
have been sent in their ministerial ca- 
pacities. Unique of its kind among the 
religious institutions of the country, the 
Union Theological Seminary is now 
making a campaign for $4,000,000 with 
which to enlarge the scope of its work, 
and which, both: directly and indirectly, 
will greatly widen the influence of the 
work that is being carried on by Dr. 
Dickinson. 

“The value of the church as a factor 
in the musical life of the community is 
fast being generally recognized,” said 
Mr. Dickinson. “In the past, it did not 
always realize its opportunity to assume 
leadership in stimulating that which was 
best in music and the other arts. The 
ministers often had little musical train- 
ing and were more interested in their 
brand of theology than the tune to 
which it was set. The organists were 
paid very little, being expected to make 
their living teaching, and the choirs 
were generally volunteer singers. 

“But today, there is a vast change 
seen throughout the country. The 
churches are equipped with excellent 
organs and the musical directors are 
well-trained and capable men. What is 
not generally known, is that no little 
part of this change has been effected by 
the preachers whose musical training 
and appreciation have taught them the 
great power which music holds to assist 
them in their work. I am not one of 
those who believe that the organist 
should be ordained, just as the preacher 
is consecrated to the work of the church, 
for poor organists would be accepted 
just as poor preachers are passed by 
the board of examiners.” 

But no person who expects to devote 
his talents to the church can appre- 














ciate the full power of music by giving 
his attention only to church music, Dr. 
Dickinson believes. In making up his 
courses of study he has sought to cover 
the whole range of music, presenting 
the best of all schools and giving the 
students an oportunity to.experience the 
power of music and to discover for them- 
selves the one source of all good music. 
One of the most important aspects of 
his work has been the series of four lec- 
ture-recitals which he gives in the large 
chapel on the Tuesday afternoons in 
February of each year. It is in these 
that Dr. Dickinson has sought to show 
the common basis of all music and to 
open up fields beyond those generally 
explored for religious purposes. 


Bach’s Musical Biography 


To take a representative program, one 
finds a series of four recitals dealing 
with the elements of faith and worship, 
emphasized by each of the four great 
churches—Jewish, Eastern Orthodox, 
Roman and Protestant, as_ illustrated 
in their music. Another series sought 
to set forth in music the biography of 
the great Bach. Beginning with Pach- 
elbel’s “From Heaven High” which the 
young Bach made famous by copying on 
moonlight nights because his brother 
objected to his study of music, the series 
included the song, “O Saviour Sweet,” 
which the composer sang in a choir 
when fourteen years of age and which 
is thought to have influenced the char- 
acter of his life and work, and the 
“Twilight Music” of Buxtehude, which 
Bach walked fifty miles to hear, and 
which so entranced him that he pro- 
longed a four weeks’ leave of absence to 
four months. Other programs in the series 
contained many of ‘the greatest works 
of the master in various combinations, 
closing with the chorale, “Before Thy 
Throne I Come,” which was dictated 
from his deathbed; Liszt’s Fantasy and 
Fugue on B-A-C-H, and the Gloria from 
the Magnificat. 

Another series which filled the chanel 
with students and music lovers, as well 
as with theological students, on four 
afternoons, dealt with the great his- 
torical liturgical forms in the major ser- 
vice of the church, sung to music charac- 
teristic of the different periods of music 
expression. Beginning with composers of 
the medieval period, the programs in- 
cluded works of all the greatest com- 
posers to the present day. The last pro- 
gram of the series was devoted to the 
“Apostolic Succession” in the priesthood 
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of music, tracing the unbroken line of 
teacher and pupil from 1424 to 1924. 


Rescuing Forgotten Works 


Dr. Dickinson, whose varied experi- 
ences give a rich background for the 
work which he is doing at the seminary, 
finds great enjoyment in planning the 
programs and says that practically every 
series has been the result of his own 
desire to know more about a certain 
subject. Without his eagerness to hear 
the music which Bach walked fifty 
miles to hear, Dr. Dickinson would never 
have gone to the’trouble of photograph- 
ing the Buxtehude work, long out of 
print, and preparing copies for his 
singers. But if Bach thought so much 
of the composition, he says, he thought 
it surely must be worth hearing. 

It is this same spirit of erudition and 
curiosity which has caused Dr. Dickin- 
son to rescue from oblivion many of the 
treasures of the past and arrange them 
for various combinations. In the an- 
nual series of Friday noon concerts 
which he gives at the Brick Church on 
Fifth Avenue, where he is organist and 
director, and also in the regular work 
of the choir, his unusual programs have 
always contained works which he pre- 
sented simply because he wanted to hear 
them. 

“Of course, congregations vary in 
their musical taste just as individuals 
do, but I am sure that a better grade of 
music is appreciated in the churches. 
Naturally, we steer clear of the most 
modern works, but I have often been 
amazed to see just how far the congre- 
gation at the Brick Church will go in 
its liking for novel things. It is not 
unusual after having given one of the 
more modern numbers to have several 
persons come up and say that they 
would like to hear it again. I should 
not advise every director to startle his 
congregation with music for which it 
has not been prepared, but I think we 
have proved that he need not be re- 
stricted in his choice of compositions to 
those which are hackneyed or common- 
place. 

“In our noonday programs, which are 
given each year from January to Easter, 


Presenting Music That Bach 
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we take the widest latitude, and there js 
no greater testimony to the power of 
music than to see the great throng of 
persons filling the church, vestibule; 
and even the steps outside, listening 
eagerly to the forty-five minute pro. 
gram. Famous singers and instrument. 
alists who have assisted in these ser. 
vices have told me that it was one of 
the most inspiring occasions in which 
they had ever participated. We try to 
build each program around some centra| 
idea or theme, or perhaps all the nun. 
bers are taken from the compositions 
of a single composer. All the great 
composers have been represented and 
many works which are seldom or never 
heard are included.” 

Besides having charge of the music 
at the Brick Church and directing the 
music at the seminary, Dr. Dickinsoy 
is organist and director at Temple 
Beth-El, and still finds time to teach 
about a half-dozen talented students and 
outline his plans for composition, t 
which he devotes himself in the sum. 
mer. Even this schedule is too much 
for one man, he says, and would not be 
possible for him to carry out but for 
his talented and capable wife, who as. 
sists him in a thousand ways, from 
making a luncheon engagement for hin 
to delving into forgotten music of th 
past, making translations and suitable 
versions and being his severest critic in 
all artistic matters. ; 
HAL CRAIN 


Berta Morena Coming to Sing in Concert 
and at Metropolitan Opera 


Berta Morena, soprano of the Munich 
State Opera, was scheduled to sail for 
America on the Majestic on Dec. 31, for 
a concert tour under the direction of 
George Engles, and a series of guest 
appearances at the Metropolitan Open 
House in several Wagnerian réles. This 
will be her first visit to America sinc 
1912, when she sang at the Manhattan 
Opera House. Mme. Morena will make 
her first appearance in Washington o 
Jan. 13, as soloist with the New York 
Symphony under Walter Damrosch, in: 
special Wagner program. She will & 
heard with the orchestra in Baltimor 
and Philadelphia on succeeding days 
Mme. Morena is well-known throughov 
Europe as an interpreter of Wagnerial 
heroines, and dramatic réles in_ other 
operas. 





Toscanini to Complete Giacomo Puccini’ 
Unfinished Opera, “Turandot” 


MILAN, Dec. 29.—Arturo Toscanin 
musical director at the Scala and for 
merly conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, has promiseé 
to undertake the task of completing 
Puccini’s unfinished opera, “Turandot. 
The work will be finished next season 
and will have its world premiére at the 
Seala. The task of completing the ope! 
will not interfere with Toscanini’s pro 
jected visit to the United States, wher 
he will appear as guest conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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